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PREFACE 


This book attempts to state with a. minimum of 
technicality the logical doctrines that remain when 
we discard those parts of the traditional logic which 
are misleading in application. While trying to 
approach the difficulties by easy stages, and fully 
recognising that simplification is a gain wherever 
its cost in error is not too great, I have found it 
necessary to show on occasion the harm that is 
done by the delusive simplifications on which the 
traditional logic is based. But as^the aim of the 
book is construction rather than t^hnical criticism 
the special references desirable for the latter purpose 
have here been generally omitted. 

The old system has lost much of its former 
autiiority both as a court of appeal in real disputes 
and as a scientific analysis of real thinking. But 
is still unfortunately retained as an elementary 
subject of instruction. So used, it has the danger- 
ous merit of lending itself ea^y to the setting 
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of« definite qnestiont in aik examination ; |md on 
that account it remains formidable. Clearly, too, 
a recognition of the danger which this kind of • 
ease and simplicity entails , is not by^ itself suffi- 
cient to give us a poshive method «f teaching the 
subject. We seem to need rather a thorough 
reconstruction, inspired by more attention to the 
difficulties of actual thinking, and more desire to . 
meet them. 

The plan of the book is partly due to sugges- 
tioim made by Mr. F. Kettle, Mr. J. G. Hamilton, 
and Mr. Pitt Kennedy. I have also to acknowledge 
with gratitude the help given by the two former, 
alhd still ipore by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, in correcting 
the prooffi. The general agreement between Dr. 
Schiller’s views and mine has made his advice 
especially f aluable. 

Avgua 1910 . 
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CHAPTEE I 

INTRODUCTION 

tVHATKVBfi else logic may be or become, when the 
study k carried as far as possible, it is primarily 
a branch of knowledge 'intended to help ns in 
distinguishing between good and bad arguments.. 
And the arguments it has in view ar^^not only 
those which arise between two different peopte or 
parties, but also the internal debates which a man*, 
may hold with himself in cases ef do^bt dr per- 
plexity. 

So far as our internal debates Can be examined 
at all, they appear to differ from the ordinary 
controversial ones chiefly in the good tem|K»'with 
which they are carried on. There k generally 
sonse reluctance felt in disagreeihg w^vo^elyes, 
and when the unfortunate necea^ wC 

nSake reasonable allowance for our difikrent 
opinions or points, of view. ‘We do np|, for : 
example, violently accuse onraelvra ^^dmhooeBt or 
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stapid inconsisten(^ even %hen we find vievu 
contradicting each other. We do not blaster tQ 
onr other self and say to him, "Where is your 
proof of this astounding assertion f” ^We do noi 
call his reasons absurd, or his alleged facts 
ridiculous, but can ^lerate farther enquiry into 
their truth and value. , 

There is, moreover, also another broad difference 
between puzzled reflection and the noisier kinds of 
dispute ; the latter are much more easily ^ observed 
in detail by a looker-oiL For that reason we shall 
here keep in view controversy rather than doubt, 
though many of our results will be equally useful 
in both these branches of the application of logic. 

Tt is worth noting also that in pursuing this 
enquiry &ere is no need to assume that the world 
is a great debating society, and the men and women 
in it continaally walking about seeking whom they 
may convince. , People do not as a rule camfully 
and deliberately start subjects to discuss ; but most 
disputes arise casually out of innocent remarks. 
Nor need we here suppose that argumentation is 
the sole: motive power in the world of thought 
We can agree with much that is said * about the 

^ One reason for this may be found in the fact that the changes In 
onr own opinions generally oconr by imperceptible steps, and so the 
opposition between the earlier and the later view is softened and 
concealed. 

* In his FrojgtMfiA on Progreu Mr. A. J. Balfour forciUiy expressea 
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superior* efficacy of senilkaent reasoning, though 
we need not therefore assume that wherever they 
'clash the latter pught to give way. And again, we 
may freely vecognise the fact that most people 
dislike being argued with, and that many distrust 
an unwelcome conclusion all the more if it claims 
to be “logicaL” For our purpose it is enough 
that, |p spite of these disinclinations, however 
wise and justified, and in spite of the prevalence 
of unreasoned sentiment, we all do on occasion get 
drawn into making an appeal to some one’s reason 
— into defending an opinion already put forward, 
or trying to convince the other man (or his 
audience) that he is making a mistake. Occasions 
of this kind are what we are now to keep^in view, 

this familiar truth as follows : A community founded on argument 
would soon be a community no longer. It would dissolve into its 
constituent elements* Think of the thousand tigs most subtly woven 
out of common sentiment, common tastes, common ^beliefs, nay, 
common pr^udices, by which from our earliest Childhood we are all 
bound unconsciously but indissolubly together into a compacted whole. 
Imagine these to be suddenly loosed and their place taken by some 
judicious piece of reasoning on the balance of advantage which, after 
making all proper deductions, still remains to the credit of social 
life. Imagine nicely adjusting our loyalty and our patriotism to 
the standard of a calculated utility. Imagine us severally suspending 
our adhesion to the Ten Commandments until we have leisure and 
opportunity to decide between the rival and inconsistent philosophies 
which contend for the honour of establishing them 1 " All this may 
be*freely granted, if only we do not Jump to the conclusion that 
therefore the voice of reason should never be heard. May nbt the 
reasoned conclusions of one age become the instinctive^ beliefs of 
another t 
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iniependently of lAe quod^on whether th^y arise 
too often or too seldom, or of the qaestion as te 
the value of disputation as a whol|. When once 
we are drawn into an argument — evei^hy no fault 
of our own — we naturally wap); to carry the 
business through successfully. The commonest 
experience in these cases is tliat we d» not get 
all the success we think we deserve; and then 
perhaps we wish we had studied beforehand the 
tricks that an opponent is likely to use against us. 
In the same way a civilised and peaceful natron 
may have occasion to regret its unwarlike habits 
and lack of military training. 

And, after all, those who really dislike argument 
can alwa^ let it alone. A dispute, like a quarrel, 
takes two to make it, and there is no compulsion 
on anybody to argue if be prefers to be silent 
The only impulsion, that is, comes from our own 
desire to convict the other person of error, or at 
least to correct his view to some small extent 
That familiar situation, the "agreement to differ,” 
is reached whenever two pmcsons choose to consider 
a particular argument not worth the trouble. And 
a flat refusal to argue li still easier. Evmi under 
great provocation any one may take peaoeM 
(or' contmnptuous) attitude. We And - 
let ns imagine, nccnsed of putting forward a 
and unfounded assertion; . tire aocnsalion 
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false and yet not wort]» correcting. Why trouljle 
Jio notice it unless we wantf to do so ? No doubt 
most people are human enough to want to rebut a 
charge of ^sefting more than they have a warrant 
for, especially if there happens to be a larger 
audience in view. Still, oi!r own wishes are the 
only convulsion, and any given person may rise 
above this human weakness — or pretend to do so. 
To tbat extent it is true that no one can be 
compelled to argue. 

Another general maxim worth remembering 
about controversy is that every objection admits 
of an answer, and that the effect of a relevant 
answer always is to raise a new question. What 
seems at first to confiict with the universality of 
this rule is the fact that discussions do oecasionally 
come to an end. There have been cases where 
people have been silenced in argument, and even 
some <cases where they have been conv&ced. But 
neither silence nor a change of view is necessarily 
final, still less is it conclusive proof of error. We 
can easily imagine arguments where the right 
would be unmistakably on one side or the other, 
but the difficulty is to imagine real people engaging 
^ them^ at^ least with any spirit or. persistency,, 
c||6^[)^‘^;0ur opponents, Hke ourselves, are liabla to 
ihe enors to which they are ^rsistently 
alluring errois, errom not whc^y 
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to vfaat 8&(^ call the truth, but 
rather missing it by* some apparently smt^l if 
l^y important diffinrenca Thus, whichever side 
jWe happen to take in a dispute, w# nnmt never be' 
BUrptised to find that a case of some ^d can be 
made out for the opposite sida In that fact lies 
the vitality of disputes in general, and therefore the 
need of studying carefully all that bears upon 
the subject. By means of such study we 'shall' 
learn that every attack upon an argument has its 
conysponding defence, which may or may not be 
justified; and that every defence, in the same 
way, leaves room for an answer, the justice of 
which remains to be questioned and proved. It 
is generally worth while, therefore, to try to make 
out exactly how an opponent was tempted into his 
error, if error it be. The fact that it seems to him 
not error but reasoned truth provides him auto- 
matically nfith an answer — ^good or bad — to any 
possible attack ; and his answer helps to show us 
how he was tempted. 

And if we cannot accept his answer as convincing, 
this inevi^bly raises a new point of dispute. The' 
original qu^ion hangs fire till some other question 
is disposed of; it may be a question of (what is 
called) simple fact, or something deeper and more 
subtle. ' For then the objector lias to show exactly 
why the answer fails to satisfy him, and ini order 
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to. do |hi8 he miist ^ .dow> to the ubtruthir- 
jldmple or otherwise — ^whidi has appeared true to 
> hia .oppooent. It is this procera'of raising and 
;'di*:nssing previous questions” which is on th$ 
whole most characteristic of the course of dispute 
in general This is the eh!ef business of dispute 
at its best and fairest The proper function of 
each party in a dispute is to discover points over- 
looked by the other side ; that is, to show that the 
other party’s view of the matter would have been 
different, if instead of jumping to his cohdasion 
he had stopped to ask himself such and such a 
previous question. 

There is more than one use to which we may 
put the recognition that every objection is likely 
to meet with an answer. For instance, \here are 
some who would use it to show the futility of 
human hopes of reaching final truth ; others again 
would use it to show that our owi^ convictions are 
alone worth considering and that disputes are a 
waste of time. But the uses 1 here propose to put' 
it to are different from either of these. Juseuming 
— as in practice we all do^ — that argument ■is 
sometimes worth while, and that truths of a 
compdatively satisfactory kind can be reached 

* Fw example Hr. Balfonr, in qpite of the paavge quoted on 
p. 6, uraeUy takes the trouble, to make an appeal to his heams’ or 
readers’ reason. ' . 
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aiKl imparted by feasoning, then one rcfolt of 
recognising that ever^ objection admits of an* 
answer, is to keep us prepared to^find our own 
objections answered, and therefore to stody before* 
hand the kind of answers that are likely, and 
the new questions that wiU arise out of them. 
For the purpose of holding our own in controversy 
this knowledge is always useful; indeed there is 
only one thing still more necessary, namely, a 
sufficient acquaintance with the facts of the matter 
discussed. But^ other things equal, the man who 
knows beforehand what answers to expect, and 
therefore what new questions are likely to obstruct 
the path to {^reement, has the best chance of 
dealing with such obstructions when they arise, 
and of n&intainmg a clear view of the constantly 
changing situation between the opposite parties. 

• 

Our general, view of argument, then, is of 
something that is always with us, though it does 
not constitute the whole of life. Arguments daily 
arise about matters small and great, and the 
smaller arguments are of interest chiefly in so 
far as they are supposed to have some bearing on 
the greater ones. But because their larger outcome 
is often remote, or difficult to see, arguments in 
general axe far from being all on the same level 
of, apparent importance, and the majority can be 
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taken ^ idly and dropped wit]k>ut regret whenefer 
•we like. They are fragmentary, inconsequent, 
and half'heart^, or the interest in them is of an 
irregular kind, rising and falling for reasons of 
which we are seldom clearly conscious. The 
justification for studying t&e process carefully is 
that some arguihents on some occasions are felt to 
be important 

And, given one of these occasions, the usual 
coiurse of it is not to reach a sudden conclusive 
ending, but to continue for a long time, or to turn 
up again later in a slightly altered form. One 
question, as we have seen, is usually found to lead 
to another, and so the immediate issue is constantly 
changing, and the “burden of proof” is constantly 
being shifted from one side to the other. The 
commonest experience in such cases is that more 
effect is produced upon the opposite views than 
either party is at first able to a^mit, or even to 
see. Normally we do not convince our opponents, 
nor do they convince us, and yet each party may 
BOW the seeds of future change in the other party’s 
opinion. Both parties may be led to take into 
account things that they would otherwise have 
failed to notice, and though the old phrases and 
the hostile banners may be carefully preserved 
tiiey pick up new or modified meanings. The 
shallow truth that no one is ever convinced by 
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argoment thus lose# muclx of its point. Jhough 
every one resents being 'hustled into recanting his* 
views, no one objects to being led modify them 
if only you build him an easy bridge.* And the 
art of doing this depends largely ,on remember- 
ing that nothing can be done in the way of 
convincing an opponent except by helping him 
to use his own common sense. You would not 
be disputing with him if he could be content to 
use yours. 

In Part 1. we shall consider only the more 
satisfactory kind of disputes — ^those which are 
clear of the Worst preliminary obstructions. We 
shall examine, first, not the misunderstandings in 
which so* many actual controversies persistently 
flotmder, nor the devices by which a shifty assertor 
tries to evade the issue or a plausible sophist tries 
to make out a caqe, but the more hopeful positions 
which arise where no fault is found with the 
argument except that the facts adduced as evidence 
do not quite amount to sufficient proof. After the 
process of proof has thus been examined, we shall 
consider in Part 11. some of the chief tricks and 
other obstructions of argument. Part IIL is in 
effect a summary of some of the more technical 
points taken separately, but connected with the 
rest of the book by means of references. 
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It is, therefore, in ParW I. especially that 
.disputes are viewed as fnaking steady progress 
towards a happy ending by means of a gradual 
'increase ip we definiteness with which their 
problems are perceived and dealt witL For it is 
in these fortunate cases, where the initial confusions 
have been avoided or discarded, that disputation 
has moat of its value in the search for truth. The 
arts df the quibbler are there reduced to their least 
opportunity for doing effective harm. But I hope 
the reader will also discover in Fart II. that at no 
time need we regard them as having much strengtL 
The best chance for the tricky disputer lies in 
catching us off our guard. 

As a matter of technical logic Che chief 
peculiarity of this book lies in its recognition that 
in all doubt or dispute there ar* two points of 
view to be taken into account. ^The traditional 
logic has yielded to the temptation of neglecting 
this difficulty, and tends to contemplate “truth” 
only in abstraction from the different appearances 
which a claim to truth may wear to different 
people. Actual argument is not concerned with 
truth in so purely formal a sense as this. The 
assertions which an applicable logic has to consider 
are specially those that are questioned, those that 
may turn out to need correction. It is bound to 
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recognise that no truth ” can at fOnce ^convey 
information to a. given person and be beyond^ 
that person’s power to question. ^ For example, 
there is a sense in which the " Laws of Thought ” 

* and the “ Law of Causation ” are in&pu^hle ; but 
this is also the sense in which they give no 
information to any one. They are part of every- 
body’s mental furniture, and to that extent they 
are. both indispensable and (as statements) super- 
fluous. Yet there is a way in which they may 
mislead us. There is such a thing as verbal 
inconsistency which looks like a breach of the 
Laws of Thought without in fact being so, and 
there are many cases where two causes apparently 
the same are found to produce different effects. 
Thus it 18 not only possible to dispute the applica- 
tion of an axiom, but in all actual disputes' the 
vitality or two-sidedness of the doubt depends 
precisely upon ^ch difficulties of application. The 
application of axioms, therefore, instead of the 
contemplation of the “truth” there may be in 
them apait from their application (or, wh^ ^so 
applied, as to meet with agreement) is necessarily 
the concern of any logic which attempts to consider 
fiurly what each of a pair of disputants may have 
to say. On the other hand, a logic ^hich declines 
to make this attempt seems to me to be n^lectii^ 
its vocation. Even wlien it prefers to call itsdif 
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metaphysics, ^in the hope oi rising above the 
,snrangles of earth, it never 'does succeed in getting 
from thei]^ Even the most confident meta- 
physician sjways finds opponents in this imperfect 
world. 



CHAPTER II 

. THE OBOIMD OF AN INFBBBNt® . 

It sometimes happens in a dispute that the point 
at issue is clearly and steadily understood by both 
the parties, and also that what is disputed is not 
the tmth of the facts alleged as evidence, but their 
relevance or evidentiary value. There are plain 
iswes, like the question whether the clauhfint is or. 
'.is .not thS person he represents himself to be; and 
. there plain facts that may be appealed to, such 
ae the presence«or absence of a particular mark, on 
< his .left arm. Ip all inference alleged fadts of some 
sort ate appealed to, and in many inferem^ these 
fitfts are obvious, or undisputed, and the conelosion, 
thou^ ^disputed, is. free from any doubt as to its 
toeo^n^. 

will now look first at arguments whiw 
appnMt^ this .more , satis&ctory type, and leave out 
cd sight for the ptosent all the vnwngles that are 
jch^fly Mue to confoeuon, and also the aasertions 
that ato based (Ml giofeily: erroneous fac^ " In tlfis 
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may ' shall arrive as quicldgr as pc^sible 'at «- 
general notioh of the structiAe of argument proper, 
i- For though d!|putea only too often arise and 
dontinue where the ^int at issue is wholly nus- 
. coBceiTed, or where ludicrous, errors or downright 
frisehoods are appealed to as facts, such disputes 
have hardly arrived at the dignity of argument. 
'W^e may say this without supposing, that' 'the 
distinction between what is properly argument and 
what is not so is anything more than a rough tapd' 
convenient one. 'We need not deny that gross 
nrisunderstandings of the point at issue shade off 
into subtle ones imperceptibly, or that the same 
is true jjoss and subtle errors of fact.' ‘It is 
only, therefore, for the purpose of getting a - l^xwd 
.outUne of the nature of argument, especi^ly.as a . 
leiigthy and continuing process, that we shall^]^' 
to fix 'attention first on the less * unsatisfaijB^i3r. 
kiuids ^pute. When once we, have gdf tt&e' 
outline -tleai', this rough distinction"' MriH ^jbiave 
sbrved its purpose ; we .shall then be better- ^abW^ 
.to see how cusd where the slacker kinds of dis;^^ 
axe defective. For the present we may r^a^d'^t^ 
fitter aa mere preliminaries of atgument, or‘ 

Ls&pit 'that sometimee have to be passed idrnmgh: 
Itefore an argument can begin, '\yhen yed* |;fSve 
to- complain that an opponent is vacill^ng>]|etiwe&’; 
Jwo diffei^t conclusions, you- are hnly tiyhoig* to 
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dear an obstamctiop out of the way of a poadble- 
aigumdit with him. § **And when you ^ave to 
complain that his facts are hopel^y wrong you 
are at most beginning another argumcpt with him 
‘ on la previous question.” For you cannot take , 
seriously an attempt to prove two different con- 
clusions from the same set of facts ; and where the 
alleged facts, however rdevant they might be if 
they happened to be true, have the unfoftunate 
defect of being false, there is no need for examining 
the evidence further till true facts are produced. 
The original point at issue, therefore, has to be 
shelved till the question of fact is settled. If, for 
instance, a speaker in Parliament bases an argument 
' on the fact that “ the people of Malta have been 
restraint from exercising the right to hold public 
meetings,” and this is met by the assertion that 
“nothing of the kind has happened; on the 
contrary, speciq^ trains have been run to facilitate 
the meetings,” it is clear that the first speaker’s 
argument amounts to nothing at all untU we can 
find out which of the two opposite ^accounts of -the 
fact is the true one. - .. 


§ 1. The "Major Primm”, 

Supposing, then, that we haw Wore us a ^ 
^^dusion which js 'allowqd tq be d^^ of doub^ 
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as to'its meaning, and also an amdupnfed fkct or 
set of facts olaimkl as sufficient ^proof ' of such 
^ conclusion, how^ shall we decide in given cases 
whether tha daim is justified f Can . we, for 
instance, say precisely wbalj^ the structure of a 
valid argument must be, and then compare the 
actual argument with this ideal tjrpe ? 

Something of the kind we all frequently do 
almost *by instinct, or at least from a very early 
age, and before we have made any direct attempt 
to study logic. Almost instinctively the common^ 
sense reasoner, young or old, understands tha^ 
inference is a process which makes use of general 
rules-, that sound inference makes use of trust- 
worthy general rules, and that any defect in an 
inference (from a fact admitted true) pomts to a 
belief in some general rule which is not quite, 
trustworthy. For example, there is the ffttniViar 
inference from smoke to fire ; every one sees that 
to r^^ise the inference as a safe one is the same 
thing ’as to, recognise the truth of the general'rule 
that where there is smoke there is fire. And on 
the other hand, if we find any fault wiih the 
, infe^ce from ' to-night’s red sunset to to-mofrow’s 
fine weather, this is the same as to recognise that 
the, rolt.conneo^g these two phenomena is not 
"perfectly general,^ atid therefore not quite trust- 

^ It.ii a general rule ’* only in a slacker sense of that term. In 
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worthy. From the time when we first h^inv, to . 
think* at aH, we groi^ more and more accustomed 
to the notion of general rules that^cover particular * 
cases ; of " natural laws ” that explain partichlar 
happenings; of huc^n laws and precepts that 
require interpreting and observing in detail; of 
principles that justify an act or an opinion. What- 
ever mistakes we ma 7 make in conceiving and 
applying rules or principles or laws of Nature, the 
habit of trying to conceive and apply them iS so 
ingrained in us from early childhood that we all 
agree about the importance and need of this opera- 
tion. We habitually assume that every particular 
case has some general rule or rules bei^d it, .arid 
that our judgments about particular caws ^derive 
their value from the truth of the rules impl^ in 
them. And there is an early branch o| Study- — 
elementary geometry — which helps to convince us 
that any reaspning which is close or exact must 
consist in the application of strictly universal , rules 
to particular cases. Euclid’s arguments are evidently 
all of thu type. If, for example, the fact that the 
lines AB, AC, are radii of the same circle is giten 

order to prevent concision between these two meanings of the word 
general/* it is convenient to speak of ** universal*' or ** strictly 
universal ** rules when we want to emphasise the quality that makes 
them trustworthy. But it is also legitimate and customary to mean 
by a general rule a rule which applies to a whole class (genus) of 
cases without exception. This doable meaning of the w6rd ** genenil *’ 
is not of a kind which need cause any serious trouble. 
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as pfqvi^ that those two lines are Q 4 iial,.we see 
that it can only do to by* means of the strictly 
universal rule that M (i.e, any two or more) radii 
of ^e same* circle are eq[uaL To find fault with 
the inference is impossible unless we can also find, 
fault with the rule implied in it. 

There is nothing surprising, therefore, in the 
fact that this view of the nature of reasoning, or 
inference, was adopted by the system of logic 
which has been handed down to us front early 
limes. That system bases itself on . the assumption 
that a universal rule is always the connecting lihk 
required between fact and conclusion, and is thus 
.the qpcessaty ground of any valid inference. Such, 
yre we 'told, is the ideal form of argiynent or 
•reasohi^gi and in so far as our actual inferences 
fail to correspond to it they are untrustworthy. 
We mhst not, lor example, take a* rule which is 
roughly true but liable to exceptions,^ and use it 
as if it vere perfectly universal — ^use it without 
taking its. exceptions into account. Evidently a 
rule #hich is admitted to have even a aingla (un- 
specified) exception fails to exclude the chance of 
error in the conclusion. For instance, the rule 
that nearly all the tickets in a lottery are bl«.nTr« 
will not serve as a perfectly safe ground of inference 
about a particular ticket For all we can tell, 
^ /.e. •"general "rule in the dadrarieiue of that term. 
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tihis particular tickat, No. 1000, may bertha one 
that is going to win tbh prize. 

A anivei8alrale,thus used for inference, was called 

the "major premiss,” or the "principle” or the 

"ground ” of an argument, and whether it happened 

to be expresslj stated or not it was supposed to be 

always implied. So that doubts as to the force of an 

admittedly true fact in proving the conclusion were 

supposed to be always translatable into doubts about 

, the strict universality of the rule which was needed 

to give such fact its conclusiveness. Any doubts, 

for instance, of the value of the fact that Smith is 

a socialist, towards proving that Smith is an 

unwise man, would be translatable into doubts 

about the strict truth of the rule that all socialists 
« 

are unwise men. For if Smith, as a matter of fact, 
is a wise man and also a socialist, the rule is 
tiiereby 8hown*to have at least one exception. On 
the other hand^if both the rule and the feict were 
strictly true, the conclusion (that Smith is an 
unwise man) would follow as a matter of course. 
The rule (major premiss), the fact (minor premiss), 
and the condnsion would together form what is 
called a " syllogism.” * 

^ The simplest and clearest definition of a ** syllogism ” is that it 
Is the process of reasoning which consists in applying a gmmA rtf2s 
to a pmOculmr case. We may for the present neglect all qnestions 
about the structure of a syllogism which go beyond this essential and 
constitutive aq^ect of it But ase pp. 77i 186-7, and 1 41. 
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It is difficult to see clearly ^oth the truth that 
is in this old logical doctrine and also its power to 
mislead us wb^n we try to apply it. But since 
the difficulty is typical of much that perplexes our 
thought both in everyday masters and in philosophy, 
and since it is i^o of first importance to the theory 
of logic as applicable to disputes, it will be well 
worth our while here to dwell upon it and to seek 
its solution. For that purpose the first requisite 
is to understand exactly how a truth which is 
undeniable can be misleading when applied. 
There is only one way — namely, when there is any 
doubt what actual cases the undeniable truth is 
intended to cover. And human thought is full of 
examples of this difficulty. Among the best known 
of them are those which arise out of our* attempts 
to apply proverbs and other maxims of conduct. 
Such maxims are, no doubt, a highly concentrated 
form of wisdom, embodying the ^ ripe experience 
of many generations of men. So far as we can 
manage to apply them rightly they give us an 
exc^ent guide in life. But then they are also 
notoriously apt to be misapplied. “ Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners ” ? So they do, but 
how are we to distinguish between communications 
which really are evil and those which only a prig 
would condemn? "More haste, less speed”? 
Are there, then, no occasions on which we must 
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' either act in a desj^prate hurry or lose our chance 
Of action? Such puzzles yrhen they aifse have 
to be settled by means of some knowledge outside 
and beyond what is given by the leaxim itself. 
Maxims need, by common consent, a little judgment 
in applying them; they need inierpreting with 
intelligence. 

' Further on we shall make acquaintance with 
this difficulty in some of its subtler forms, ind We . 
shall see how wide-spread it is throughout almost 
every r^ion of thought. But for the present all 
we need notice is that a statement may be . true— .. 
may even be axiomatic and undeniable— and,, yet 
misleading through some vagtteness in it which per- 
mits of its misinterpretation. For that is precisely 
what is ^Tong with the logical doctrine that every 
inference, every argument from admitted facts, has 
a major premiss on the truth of which the soundness 
of the inference depends. The doctrine is un- 
deniable so long as we put no false inteiqiretation 
upon it, but we are likely to do this frequently 
if we imagine that it can be applied to actual 
aigumente — and especially to disputed arguments 
— ^without considerable risk of error. 
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• § 2, Complexity in Argvment. 

* 

In what way, then, is this venerable doctrine 
vague? Sgme indication of the answer is given 
by a phrase that we used^ above — that common 
sense always hees a rule or rules behind any 
particular case. That is say, it sees a single rule 
(a major premiss) wherever the argument appears 
tp be% simple one, but it also sees that a single 
rule is not to be found where the argument is 
complex. We will presently look at some common 
, and'nbyious kinds of complex argument in order to 
see^Ahat no one, whether he is a logician or not, 
imagines that they can be criticised through a 
single implied major premiss. For even the old 
logic, just like common sense, freely adlhits that 
there are such things as complex arguments, and 
that the syllogistic form of inference represents 
only what may be called the unit of reasoning, the 
simplest mediate argument there is. 

If we could always see at a glance, and beyond 
any doubt, which actual arguments are simple and 
which are complex, the old logical doctrine would 
be clear and satisfactory enough. No one denies 
its truth as applied to inferences from “ perfectly 
simple facts” — whatever these may be— or even 
from facts which we are all content to take as 
perfectly simple. So long as we have in view, for 
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jinstance, aigoments^f a simplicit 7 equal to the one 
about a pair of lines udiich are radii of tl^e same 
circle, no question would arise ej/iher as to the 
need of a major premiss or as to the precise form 
it should take. No^ would any one deny that 
arguments of this admittedly simple type to 

found in frequent daily use outside elemrataiy 
mathematics. Even our most complex inferences 
may generally be viewed as constructed of^many 
simple ones put together ; and wherever the 
simplicity of a given argument, or fragment of 
argument, is taken for granted, we all agree to treat 
it as a syllogism. 

But trouble and difficulty begin as soon as we 
try to apply the old logical doctrine to arguments 
in general, including those which are disputed. 
For one notable characteristic of disputed arguments 
— even where* their conclusions are free from 
vagueness, and, where the facts are taken as true 
— ^is that as a rule they lack simplicity. That is, 
indeed, the most usual reason why the dispute has 
arisen, and almost the only reason why it continues 
or recurs. Sometimes both parties would agree that 
the inference is a complex one, but even then they 
disagree about the extent and kind of its complexify ; 
and often we find one party claiming that the 
matter is " perfectly simple,” while the other party 
sees complicationa Duq)utes usually arise, in short. 
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jost because a complexity seen (or imagined) by the 
one party is (or appeara to be) unseen by the other. 
Every one knoi^s that overlooked details in our facts 
are the chief source of error, and especially of 
the errors that belong to lively and durable dis- 
putes where there is a good deal to be said on 
both-'sides. And the overlooking of important 
details is only another name for excessive simplicity 
of vieV. 

The vagueness, then, of the doctrine that the 
binding force of a simple inference— an inference, 
or argument, from a “ simple fact ” — is to be found 
in its major premiss, consists in our inability to 
apply that doctrine satisfactorily except to argu- 
ments which are undisputed. Just where dispute 
begins doubt begins as to whether the ailment is 
simple or not We shall never understand the 
process of disputation, therefore, so long as we 
imagine that simple arguments ai;d complex ones 
are easily distii^uished from each other at first 
inspection, in the same way as we can distinguish, 
say, between simple and compound addition, or 
between an outline sketch and a shaded picture. 
Within any argument already admitted to be com- 
plex we can easily distinguish between the argu- 
ment as a whole and its separate parts. But how 
are we to know that any given part does not itself 
cmitain further complexities ? How are we to get 
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aii^ seonrity that tj^re- at last we have reached the 
Qsd of all analysis and have found the fteifectly 
simple unit? It is, of course, gasy enough to 
construct a (grammatically) simple scmtence, apd 
hy means of three of these to construct a syllogism 
possessing the same kind of formal or superficitd 
simplicity ; but how can this prevent an opponent 
from finding complexity in the facts which are 
thus referred to? If there were some infallible 
authority to tell us in doubtful cases which argu- 
ments — which facts — are simple and which are 
not, then all would be well. But, unfortunately, 
no such authority exists or can exist There is 
common sense ? Yes, but whose common sense — 
yours or your opponent’s ? For each party to a 
dispute claims to be using common sense ; that is 
to say, to be using the kind of common sense which 
is worth consklering. Even the quibbler makes 
his appeal to tlje more everyday kinds of common 
sense ; even the philosopher claims that the deepest 
and truest common sense can (with attention and 
trouble) foUow his reasoning. That is why the 
hostile or impatient appeal, “Tour own common 
sense should tell you,” can never be trusted to 
succeed. Tour opponent thinks he is already 
using his own common sense, and to him it 
probably seems of a better quality than yours. So 
that if he sees any argument as complex your 
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insistence on its simplicity wiU. merely make him 
think jSol dense. »• 


S 3. Chain Argvmmtt. 

" • 

It is time now to look at some kinds of inference 
which are obviously complex, so as to see exactly 
why it is that they cannot usefully be treated as 
syllogilms when we want to find fault with them. 
One of the best known forms of complexity is 
where a conclusion is based on a chain of circum- 
stantial evidence — as, for instance, in our specula- 
tions about the way in which something has been 
caused, or about what may be expected to follow 
as its effects. This is one of the commonest of all 
kinds of inference, and is used both in Ihe most 
elaborate scientific researches and in our casual 
everyday attempts to understand the facts around 
ua If we want examples that ^re concise and 
sharply pointed, and easy to follow, we can get 
them best from detective storiea Such stories may 
not represent very truly the proceedings of the 
professional detective in real life, but they do very 
truly represent the only available method of reason- 
ing from a set of facts observed, whether the 
reasoning be good or bad. There are always a 
number of details noted, each of which is seen or 
believed to have a meaning of its own, a maaniTig 
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either relevant or irrelevant to the main enquiry ; 
and the problem is to«pick out the releviint ones 
and to weave their separate meanjpg into a con* 
sistent whole. o 

Take, for instance^ Edgar Allan Poe’s account 
of the methods of the detective in the case of the 
Bue Morgw. In the story we are first given a 
newspaper account of the facts, and then the 
detective goes to examine for himself the sdbne of 
the murder. Next day he explains to a friend 
exactly what he saw, why he noticed it, and what 
conclusion he draws. Naturally his observations 
were throughout guided by his previous general 
knowledge of causes and effects, his knowledge of 
the way things happen by rule. Fact after fact 
was noted as adding something to his first bare 
conclusion that the victims had not killed them- 
selves, until atr last he was able to reconstruct the 
series of actual, events successfully. It is just the 
same wherever we argue from a number of facts to 
their explanation. Each separate detail that is 
noticed is viewed as having some meaning, and the 
resulting judgment is formed by putting together 
the several parts. 

It is easy to see why, in dealing with a chain 
of evidence like that in a detective story, no one 
would dream of searching for a single major premiss, 
or principle, on whi(di the whole depends. You 
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can, no doubt, always frame s^ch a principle in 
words, btt you gain nothing Jby doing so ; you only 
repeat the total^nown facts of the case in an un> 
meldy forma For instance, it would be possible to 
state in words the general ,rule that “ All cases 
presenting exaci!ly the details found in the Bm 
Morgue are cases where a double murder has been 
committed on two helpless women by a large 
fulvou» ourang * outang of the Bornese species, 
escaped from a sailor belonging to a Maltese 
vessel” But we cannot imagine any one putting 
forward such a major premiss seriously; partly 
because of the mere unwieldiness of the statement 
required to specify the details, but also and chiefly 
because no one supposes there has ever been, or 
ever will be, any other case presenting ^ these 
peculiar features. No one doubts that every actual 
occurrence has some features peculia» to itself. It 
is plainly absurd, therefore, to talk of a general 
rule which exactly fits a whole actual occurrence, 
leaving nothing out. The more closely we regard 
an actual occurrence as composed of many details 
the more we are forced to see it as m genetie, as 
an individual case made what it is by the unique 
conjunction of all its parts, however small. Hence 
the objector, in dealing with a chain of evidence, 
naturally wastes no time in searching for a single 
comprehensive principle to attack, What he does 
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is to break th| total enquiry into manageable 
frc^ents viewed as separate aigaments, with 
its own principle — which is generally some accepted 
rule about causes and effects — and to Sl^rch among 
these fragments for any that can be taken as simple 
and shown to be faulty. A chain argument, like 
any other chain, depends on the strength of its 
weakest link. The conclusion is the sum of the 
meaning of a number of details, and If any 
ipportant details are left out of account, or if the 
meaning of any one of them is wrongly read, the 
conclusion stands in need of correction and may be 
as false as any conclusion ever is. One little flaw 
t in a matter of detail may upset the most promising 
chain of evidence — ^may even directly reverse the 
conclusion drawn from it. As Captain Nares 
found, when he tried to put together the facts 
presented by &e wreck on Midway Island, “ any one 
can make half^ dozen theories for sixty or seventy 
per cent of it; but when they’re made there’s 
always a fathom of slack hanging out of the other 
end.” « 

We see, then, that the way to attack an 
inference from a set of facts is not by treating the 
whole argument as a syllogism and flnding its m^jor 
premiss faulty, but by enquiring into the details, 
and seeing whether each has been given its due' 
weight and no more. The inference as a whole has 
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to be analysed into smaller fra^ents of inference 
before wescan bring effective jiriticism to bear upon 
it. , 

% 

§ 4. Argument fr^ Analogy. 

Obvious chains of evidence, however, such as 
those which are set out in the detective stories, are 
not the only kind of argument in which complexity 
may be discovered. Any argument where the 
major premiss is vaguely conceived may turn out to 
be full of complexities. For as it stands it is spoilt 
by a gap in its cogency, a gap in the evidence, 
through which error may have crept in; and the 
filling in of the gap involves, as we shall see, a 
reference to further details. 

Of reasoning by means of a major premiss which 
is vaguely conceived, arguments by analogy are a con- 
spicuous example. In this form of inference we com- 
pare two cases and pronounce them “ essentially the 
same.” Case S— the case in dispute — is regarded 
as essentially the same as the other case, 3, and 
therefore it is supposed that something which we 
know of the latter we can safely infer of the former. 
Thus the fact that the postal service is best man- 
aged by Government induces some people to believe 
the same of the railway service. 

What we do, whenever we argue by analogy 
from case S to case S, is to daaa time two eases. 

D 
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together, though )}nly for a special and limited 
purpose. We are, ^r profess to be, ftifficiently 
aware of all the differences that e^ist between, say, 
the postal service and the railway service, but we 
claim that for the' one purpose of satisfactory 
management in the public interest* these differences 
are negligible. When we say that any two things 
are essentially the same we never mean that they 
are precisely similar in every respect; but that, 
though different, their difference is unimportant as 
compared with their resemblance. 

Compare for a moment this temporary classing 
together of things with the more permanent classifi- 
cations to which our regular class-names (or “ general 
names ”) correspond. What grammar calls a 
“ common noun,” or what logic calls a class-name 
or general name — say, a name like “spade” — is 
applicable to a number of different things which 
resemble eac^ other in some respects while they 
differ in others ; spades differ, for instance, in size 
and shape. But no one would say that the classing 
of these 'different objects together was done merely 
for a temporary purpose. Indeed, children and 
even many grown-up people would probably be 
much surprised to hear that it is done for a purpose 
at all To the unreflective it seems that classes 
eseUt, and that since they exist they have had to be 
named ; that our ancestors kindly named them for 
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US — after the example set by Adam in the Garden 
of Eden.* And when the naming process is once 
established the*name of the thing seems to belong 
to it of right; a dodo is a dodo, a horse is a horse, 
and there are people who would ridicule the question 
why it should be called one. Like the cricketer 
who was asked why a certain kind of ball should 
be called a “ yorker,” they would answer that they 
fail to'see what else you could call it. In several 
places further on^ we shall have to discuss the 
naming process more fully, but meanwhile we have 
only to notice that at any rate the classing of things 
together for the purpose of an argument by analogy 
makes no pretence to be more than a temporary 
and special way of regarding them. Analogy always 
has about it a flavour of the unusual, an air of fancy 
or imagination ; while if you call a horse a horse, or 
a spade a spade, you seem to be stating the most 
unvarnished kind of fact. The distinction between 
a plain fact and a coloured or varnished fact is, as 
we shall see further on,^ only a rough and convenient 
one, and is liable to lose all its value in a dispute — 
in the same way and for the same reason as the 
distinction between a simple and a complex fact. 
But at present we are only concerned to notice 
exactly what is the likeness and the difference 

’ Bee eepeoially pp. 106-8, and §§ 17, 18, 86, 87. 

* S 84. 
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between arguing that since S belongs to the class X 
it may be inferred to have (like the rest^ of that 
class) the quality Y, and arguin| that since S 
essentially resembles ^ it may be infened to have 
(like S) the quality Y. What we have found is, 
on the one hand, that the members of any class 
are not exactly alike, but only “ essentially alike,” 
and therefore analogous; and on the other hand 
that the recognition of analogy is really classification, 
only of a less permanent kind. In the one kind of 
argument we happen to have an accepted class-name, 
X, by means of which a general rule (All X are Y) 
is expressible, while in the other we have something 
of the same kind, only less definite, permanent, and 
readily available. If a class-name covering S and 
were now to be invented and accepted, then the 
argument would no longer be called an ailment 
by analogy, but would be as like a simple syllogism 
as any argument ever is. 

If, for example, we go back in thought to the 
time before the name “yorker” was used in the 
language of cricket, the likeness between any two 
balls so pitched was there for every one to see, only 
there happened to be no recognised name for them. 
But exactly the same inference could have been 
drawn as to the way such a baU should be played, 
because the right of inference always depends on 
the facts of the case and not on the name. At 
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that earlier period, however, it would have been an 
inferenc^ from analogy. Smith received a ball of 
about tha^^len^h, played it in such and such a 
way, and was bowled ; here is another ball essentially 
the same, and 1^ will therefore play it differently. 
On the other hand, when the name is once in use 
the same argument becomes a syllogism : " This is 
a yorker, and yorkers never ought to be played so 
and so.'* 

Or take the class-name “boycotting.” Now 
that we have the name we can bring any new case 
under it, and so infer of the new case whatever is 
true of this class of action generally. Boycotting 
in general, we say, is a means of producing such and 
such an effect, and therefore it will be so here and 
now. But before the name was invented there was 
no recognised class into which a new case could be 
put. The most that was then possible was to 
remember the special method adopted for coercing 
Captain Boycott, and to argue by analogy that if 
the same treatment were to be employed again the 
same result would follow. 

These instances, however, and especially the last 
of them, fail to illustrate well the vagueness from 
which most arguments by analogy suffer. So simple 
is the process now known as boycotting that the 
invention of a class-name for it required no poetic 
fancy, and met with no opposition. It is rather 
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where a class would be difficult to conceive clearly 
that we get the most characteristic specimens of the 
aigument by analogy — the argument that requires 
some insight and imagination in order to pick out 
from a confused heap of resemblances and differences 
those that have special importance. The comparing 
of present events with past events in history is a 
fertile field for this kind of operation, and we can 
all remember plenty of examples of it. ' 

For instance, during the recent Boer War various 
analogies were appealed to by various people as 
helping to throw light on the situation. It was 
compared to the operations of America in the 
Philippines, to the Armenian massacres, to the 
Ameiica^i Civil War, and even to the high-handed 
action of Spain in the Netherlands in the time of 
Elizabeth. Our action in South Africa was supposed 
(by different people) to be analogous to those and 
other historical precedents, and the analogies were 
used to support the various judgments passed by 
these various people on the rights of the war and 
its probable outcome. It is easy to see that in 
all these comparisons there is some likeness and 
also some difference, and that the justice of the 
analogy depends upon the relevance of the likeness 
and the difference. If the likeness is relatively 
important the analogy is strong, while if it is 
unimportant the analogy is weak. 
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It appears, then, that wl)fit conatitates an 
angnmen^hy analogy as contmted with a syllogism 
is the almnce A>f any major premiss which can 
be ezpressec^ in the form of a definite general role. 
And if we notice the way iif which an aigument 
which openly^ rests on an analogy is attacked by 
an objector, we see that the point of the objection 
always lies in the complaint that the ground or 
principle of the argument is so vaguely conceived 
that a merely superficial and " striking ” resemblance 
has been mistakenly thought important This is 
the same as complaining that the arguer does not 
see clearly what the essence of the matter is; or, 
in other words, does not see clearly what the general 
notion is under which the case in question comes. 
It is notorious that arguments by analogy are 
among the most disputable of all arguments, and 
the reason is that as a rule both* parties trust 
rather to what they “ feel in their j^nes ” than to 
what they can clearly express. The one sees the 
cases compared as essentially the same, while the 
other sees them as essentially different; and the 
“essence” is so vaguely conceived by one or both 

^ The ohjection to the open use of analogy is a different thing from 
the complaint that an analogy has been surrepUtioasly used as argument 
— as where, for instance, the proverb, “ Let sleeping dogs lie," is used 
in a case where ** Grasp your nettle " would be a more appropriate 
simile. The latter form of objection will be noticed under the head 
of Begging the question^ in § 81. 
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parties that a loi)g and gradual process of putting 
in details, and so of arriving at increased definite- 
ness, is necessary before any real^ advibce can be 
made. But dependence on details is precisely the 
quality in which a chain argument differs from a 
simple syllogism ; so that the process of discussing 
the force of an analogy has the effect of changing 
what seemed at first to be a simple argument into 
a chain. 


§ 5. The Thin End of the Wedge. 

An equally common form of argument, closely 
allied to the argument by analogy, and equally 
vague, is that which is popularly known as the 
objection to a thin end of a wedge. We must 
not do this or that, it is often said, because if we 
did we should be logically bound to do something 
else which is^plainly absurd or wrong. If we once 
begin to take a certain course there is no knowing 
where we shall be able to stop with any show of 
consistency ; there would be no reason for stopping 
anywhere in particular, and we should be led on, 
step by step, into action or opinions that we all 
agree to call undesirable or untrue. For instance, 
it is a common form of objection to proposed Bills 
in Parliament, to particular interpretations of exist- 
ing Acts, to claims put forward by individuals, 
and — as every schoolboy knows — to slight infringe- 
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ments of discipline, even when such infringements 
seem i4 themselves perfectly harmless. The 
authoritj^ays*“No. If I* allowed one boy to do 
this on one occasion I should have to let other 
boys do it on other occasictes when it would not 
be so harmless!” And it is not only the school- 
master or the parent or the legislator who thus 
"draws the line” for us, but we all do it for 
ourselves to some extent. We all dislike creating 
dangerous or inconvenient precedents when we 
happen to recognise them as such. Behind 
particular cases we constantly seek for wider 
principles which they illustrate and support ; 
behind apparently harmless decisions or actions 
we often imagine extensions, of a less innocent 
kind, that may in future be required in*the name 
of mere consistency, or that may seem justified 
because they are “practically the same” as what 
we have done before without any harm. 

How common this mode of reasoning is may 
be seen by referring to any newspaper. It is the 
stock argument of those who, rightly or wrongly, 
object to an innovation. For instance, a proposal 
is made that the feeding of school-children shall 
be chained upon the rates, and a leader writer 
says: — 

We have already made a serious inroad upon personal 
responsibility and personal independence by relieving 
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parents of the duty of educating their children. That 
is now used as an afgument for relieving th^ of the 
duty of feeding their children. Whgn we^ave done 
that, the argument will be stronger th^ ever for 
relieving them of the duty of clothing their children 
.... From that it is hn easy step to paying for their 
proper housing. . . . The proposed measure would go 
far to sap the remaining independence of the existing 
parent; but what are we to expect from the present 
children when they in turn become parents ? T}\p habit 
of looking to the State for their maintenance would be 
ingrained in them ; everything we now give would be 
to them a matter of course ; and they would infallibly 
make new demands of their own, which in turn would 
be to their children the irreducible minimum. 

Or take a passage from a political speech : — 

I was* most determinedly opposed to any such 
proposals. I told the Prime Minister without hesita- 
tion that* if the Cabinet adopted that policy I should 
leave the Government — and why 1 It was not so much 
the shilling a quarter duty — ^that was not very large 
— ^but I knew perfectly well that, if that policy were 
adopted, and this shilling were to be given to Canada, it 
was only the commencement of a much larger scheme. 
You could not stop at the shilling and you could not 
stop at Canada. You would have to consider the 
whole of the colonies, and to give preference to all 
the colonies. You would have to tax not only bread, 
but meat and all kinds of dairy produce. 

Or again, a case comes before the Court, in which 
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a plaintiff contends that a firm of tourist agents, 
having swplied tickets for a tour, are liable for 
an accidei\ that occurred td a carriage hired h^ 
them to convey the party. Expressly, there is 
only the one particular caie in view, but the 
defendant’s reply is that the principle implied 
in this supposed liability cannot be justified. If 
such a principle were to be accepted, they contend 
it would lead to absurdities; for example, is it 
supposed that tourist agents are obliged to insure 
the safety of the Campanile Tower in Venice ? 

Another legal case was that of the bicyclist who 
refused to pay the toll charged for carriages on a 
certain bridge. The local authorities claimed that a 
bicycle, like a carriage, has wheels, and carries its 
rider ; therefore, they said, it is a carriage a'hd ought 
to pay the toll. The other side objected that if a 
bicycle is for these reasons to be called a carriage, 
then on the same principle a roller skate must 
also be called a carriage. Is a man on roller skates 
to pay the toll charged for a couple of four wheded 
carriages? 

Or again, a leading article comments upon a 
debate in Parliament — a debate not directly about 
a principle, but about a particular case of alleged 
injustice. " The contention,” says the article, 
“comes simply to this — that when an officer is 
recalled or superseded by his military superiors, he 
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is entitled not only to discuss in public his own 
fitness and their alleged injustice, but twcall upon 
them for the publication of whatever (^uments he 
may choose to demand. ... If that doctrine is to 
be applied all round there is an end of military 
discipline altogether.” ... 

“If that doctrine is to be applied all round”; 
“ if that atgument is to be taken seriously ” ; “if 
you will only consider what your proposal ‘strictly 
involves,” — such phrases as these are familiar to 
us alL They illustrate our habitual tendency, 
already noticed, to seek for general rules behind 
particular cases ; but they also show how vaguely 
conceived a rule may be without affecting our 
readiness to accept it as a ground of inference. 
For it m'ust not be foigotten that in all disputes of 
this kind there are two parties opposed to each 
other, and that what divides them is precisely their 
lack of agreement on the question what principle is 
really involved. Those who see a proposal as a 
thin end of a wedge always see the principle as a 
wider, mpre inclusive one, than those who make 
the proposal ; and what gives them freedom so to 
see it is merely the fact that it remains indefinite. 
The situation between the parties is thus the same 
as between those who maintain and those who 
dispute an analogy. The objector claims that two 
cases widely apart on a scale are analogous, while 
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the proposer of the innovation cairns that there is 
“ all the difierence ” (i.e, essential difference) between 
them. Th^uesfion, which party is right, can only 
he settled by going into the details of resemblance 
and difference and estimating {heir relative import- 
ance, and thus introducing complications into the 
argument. 


§ 6. Concisely expressed Arguments. 

In the complex arguments noticed above, it was 
comparatively easy to see their dependence on close 
observation and intelligent selection of details. In 
detective enquiries, in arguments by analogy, and in 
attempts to judge the character or effect of a wedge 
from its thin end, we all recognise (or can easily be 
shown) that the problem turns upon the proper 
estimation of a number of facts and l^eir meaning 
when put together. But we must^ not suppose 
that this method of criticising the value of an 
inference is required only where the argument is 
obviously complex. We must also expect to meet 
with many arguments which at first seem far less 
complex than they really are, and which therefore 
deserve to be treated as complex, in spite of some 
temptation to treat them as simple syllo giatna , 
The more widely we look at cases of actual con- 
troversy or doubt, the more we are struck by the 
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fact that dispute commonly begin by looking 
simple, and gradually lose this deceptive Appearance 
as the dispute goes on. Di^ute^ remember, 
normally do go on ; they are not sudden occurrences 
finished off-hand, li^e shooting or missing a rabbit 
Bather, it is in the nature of disputed arguments to 
have their hidden complexities gradually disclosed 
in the course of the dispute. We have seen ^ that 
excessive simplicity is what we chiefly locdc for in 
other people’s arguments when we do not agree 
with their conclusions; and in the first statement 
of an argument excessive simplicity is often easy to 
find. There are many things that combine to make 
us state our arguments scantily when they are first 
put forward. We naturally try to prove our point 
with a minimum of argument ; we do not wish to be 
pedantic, to drag in first principles too much ; we 
politely assutne that our audience can read between 
the lines of % concise expression ; we are perhaps 
ourselves a little uncertain what details we mean 
to lay most stress upon, or a little doubtful whether 
our “facts” may not lose some force if more of 
their details are specified ; or again, we may have 
forgotten many of the details; or again, we may 
grudge the time or trouble required to marshal 
thmn. Be the reason what it may, the fact remains 
that our statement of reasons is often at first scanty 
> P$g» 26 . 
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enough to give rise to shallow objections, and that 
then we Are generally under temptation to show 
that there^moift in our argiftnent than the shallow 
objector supposes. We are thus led by degrees to 
disclose complexities in an argument which seemed 
at first not to contain them ; and it is through the 
answers made to surface objections that the deeper 
complexities of an inference usually appear. Thus, 
however fragmentary an argument may be, or 
however clearly it may be seen as a mere link in a 
chain, there is nothing to prevent its consisting, on 
its own account, of further complexities without 
assignable limit. 

And when once we recognise that even shallow 
objections may have a respectable function to 
perform in developing a dispute, some use may 
be found for the old doctrine about the need of a 
major premiss. It is now seen to be TnialPAHing 
only when the assumption is made^that an argu* 
ment must stand or fall by its first expression. 
Evidently there can be no harm in objecting 
tentatively that such and such a wide generalisation 
seems on the face of the argument to be used as 
its principle, and so to be taken as true. We 
thereby challenge the arguer to make any qualifica- 
tions or limitations of this wide rule which he 
thinks would render it safe against attack while 
yet leaving it wide enough for its partictilar purpose. 
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In this way, even in an argument seen to be 
complex, the initial stage of criticism may follow 
the lead given by thh old logic;® we nay use the 
conception of a major premiss required to connect 
fact and conclusion, while yet we avoid the pedantry 
of supposing that unless the arghment is on its 
face a perfect syllogism there is nothing more to 
be said for it. We are then asking what exactly 
the argument is, instead of being content to judge 
it superficially and to put the worst possible con* 
struction upon it. 

Almost any argument that is evidently incon- 
clusive as first stated would serve as an example 
of the kind of occasion on which the attack may 
begin bpr the tentative suggestion of an absurd 
major premiss. Such arguments as “ He must be 
a respectable man ; he keeps a gig,” or “ a dissolu- 
tion of the Government is imminent; the paper 
said so this morning,” are only rather well-marked 
cases of incomplete expression. Obviously not 
every man who keeps a gig is respectable, and 
obviously<% it would never do to believe everything 
we see in the papers. In such cases, and also in 
less extreme ones, the objection that these major 
premisses seem to be implied in the arguments 
need never profess to be conclusive, but may be 
used as a way of asking what narrower and less 
absurd rule the reasoner has in view. 
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Now the reasoner, thus chi^enged, may yield 
to the request in two different ways. He may 
produce his 'parri^er rule and let the truth of that 
become the immediate question at issue ; for 
instance, he might deny the imputation of believing 
everything he sees in the papers, and yet try to 
justify a belief in certain special kinds of statement 
when they are made in a leading article in the 
Times. 'But a far more usual way of meeting the 
challenge is vaguely to indicate the narrower rule 
without expressly stating it. In arguments which 
are doubtful enough to be disputed most people 
feel instinctively that it is both easier and safer to 
avoid committing themselves to universal rules — 
wiser to leave the grounds of the argument yaguely 
indicated rather than clearly expressed. This can 
always be done by adding further details to the 
fact or facts adduced as evidence. S’, you point 
out, is not only X but AX; and if that is not 
sufficient for proof you can go on adding other 
qualifying details as long as you can find any that 
seem relevant. The addition of each detail is 
itself a way of narrowing the implied rule,^ but 
there is never any need to claim that we have 
come to the end of this process and have arrived at 

1 Thus if OUT atgument is that S is both X and A, and is therefore 
Y, the rule implied is only that all the X’s which are also A are Y — 
gnl^ a part of tlie whol^ class X. 
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a single rule tha^ will cover the case. And this 
method of adding details of evidence that were 
omitted in the first* statement am argument is 
clearly independent, of the question whether the 
argument is a large or a small one, a whole in 
itself or a part of a larger whole. The smallest 
detail to which a meaning is given may be seen as 
composed of smaller details still, and its meaning 
as dependent on them. On the largest scale and 
on the smallest scale alike the addition of details 
of evidence has the effect of making an argument 
less simple. In this way a concisely stated argu- 
ment, under the stress of dispute, gradually loses 
its first appearance of simplicity and becomes in 
effect s chain. 


§ 7. Summary of the Chapter. 

One chieL result of this chapter may appear at 
first sight merely negative in character. We have 
seen that the old logical analysis of the structure of 
argument — ^the view of inference as depending on 
a major premiss — ^is not of much direct use in 
dealing with disputed inferences, even where the 
facts are admitted true and where the conclusion 
is dearly and steadily conceived. It is, arid 
professes to be, applicable only to inference from 
“ ^^le ” facts ; and we have seen that it is eas^ 
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and natural to imagine facts te be simple when 
they are not so, that it is precisely in disputed 
questions that this error most occurs. That other 
people take an excessively simple view of some 
fact, or that they .accuse us of doing so, is one of 
our commonest everyday vexations. 

. And, expressing this difficulty in a general form, 
we may say that the question which facts (and 
therefore which arguments) are simple is unanswer- 
able unless we are content with either a superficial 
answer or an answer by agreement. It is like 
asking which men are perfect saints and heroes, or 
which statements are perfectly true. Certainly there 
are men whom we can all agree to call saints and 
heroes, and statements which we can all agree to 
call true; and in the same way there are facts 
which we can all agree to treat as simple. But 
this is clearly an artificial and precarious simplicity, 
existing on sufferance only, and residing rather in 
our (possibly mistaken) way of vievring the facts 
than in the facts themselves. On the other hand, 
we know that any recognisable fact, as such, is 
composed of details, and that by choosing to look 
at its component parts we can see it as complex. 
Thus we are only able to take any fact as simple 
till either our own further enquiries or an opponent’s 
objections bring its complexities into prominence. 

But out of this apparently negative result some 
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considerations vitk a positive value for the applica- 
tion of logic have already in thia^ chapter h^n to 
emerge. We have seen, for instance, that the old 
doctrine about the i?eed of a major premiss admits 
of being used as a first step towards the discovery 
(by an objector) of what an intended argument 
really is or amounts to — a request for further 
definiteness, further elaboration of detail. So far, 
the only indefiniteness we have expressly noticed 
is that which belongs to the ground or principle of 
an argument. We have glanced at some of the 
leading modes of such indefiniteness, and have 
suggested two causes as chiefly concerned in 
producing it: (1) the fact that arguments are 
seldom* as fully stated at first as they might be ; 
and (2) the disinclination which most people feel 
to committing themselves — especially when chal- 
lenged to do so — to wide generalisations, so long 
as something less ambitious and less risky seems 
sufficient. 

Hence what we find for the most part in 
disputes is that the objector is continually trying 
to force or lead his opponent into a greater definite- 
ness of assertion. He is continually trying to get 
him to commit himself to some statement that can 
be taken hold of and shown to be mistaken. This 
is a familiar situation where a keen and clear- 
headed objector attacks an assertion based on 
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elipshod reasooing. We have all looked on at, or 
taken part in, the heckling o^ some pretentious 
talker 'who has n^t the sensei to see the weakness 
of his position. Bat the 'view we have here been 
taking of the nature of argument is a much more 
comprehensive dhe, and applies to all disputed 
arguments indifferently, without any reference to 
the moral or inteUectual qualities of the two parties 
concerned. The objector’s business, as objector, is 
to press for definiteness, and his opponent’s reluct- 
ance to commit himself has often a nobler origin 
than shiftiness. We have seen, for instance, how 
naturail and proper it is that an argument should 
at first be rather sketchily presented; we have 
seen that sometimes anything like a single compact 
principle is impossible ; and we shall presently see 
also that strictly universal rules are so rare that 
most of our actual arguments, good and bad, have 
to do without them. Thus a reluctance towards 
claiming definiteness of principle has often much 
to be said for it. A subtle reasoner, struggling 
with real difficulties of insight, naturally wiU not 
enter the snare which is set in his sight by the 
formal logician. 

He 'will not enter the snare, but if he thinVa 
his own case strong he will have no objection to 
explaining it further. And thus the line of all 
progress in disputes is towards definiteness — 
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ddflniteneas of issue, 'definiteness in conception of 
the facts appealeci to, and of the precise meaning 
of those facts. We ^ee this mosib plainly, not in 
controversies, but in our internal debates, where 
doubt gradually gives way to more or less of 
certain^. The process here is* plainly one of 
increasing definiteness, just as where a dimly seen 
shape in the dark or in the distance gradually 
acquires intelligible details on a nearer view. And 
midway between hot-headed controversies and our 
internal efforts to understand comes that consider- 
able class of cases where the dispute is between 
persons equally anxious to find the truth. If it 
cannot be said that scientific disputes are entirely 
of this nature, yet generally speakmg they exhibit 
more o^ the direct truth-seeking quality than any 
other class of disputes : in politics, for instance, there 
are always axes to grind ; in religion there are vague 
emotions to cherish; in philosophy there is a 
special tendency to exalt words above facts. It is 
in scientific enquiries that we find, generally speak- 
ing, the best examples of intelligent and honest 
dispute. And the more a dispute approaches this 
type, the more truly we can say of it that its 
whole progress is towards greater definiteness of 
insight into facts and their meaning. 

Progress, then, in dispntafion is made by 
unraveling hidden complexities rather than by 
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treating orgamentB as simple syllogisms. N(7 doubt 
the latter coarse is often templing in controversy, 
especially as it leems at firot sight to be exactly 
the coarse which “ logic ” autnorises. But it is not 
an effective method, since — unless our opponent 
happens to accept it as relevant — ^it puts us in the 
position of refusing to hear from his own mouth 
what his argument really is; it enables him to 
show that we are not doing his argument justice, 
but are trying to catch him by means of paltry 
“logic-chopping” — a practice which is no longer 
respected by sensible men. Merely for the purpose 
of bringing the complexities of an argument to 
light, the suggestion of an absurd major premiss may 
serve as an initial step ; but instead of ending the 
dispute it should rather be said to begin it. * Such an 
opening remark is no more than a challenge, an en- 
quiry. It asks, in effect, how the intended argument 
differs from the obviously absurd one suggested; 
and its purpose is to tempt the arguer to make 
his intended meaning clearer — either by narrowing 
the principle or by adding further details to his 
statement of the facts. Thus we leave bim free 
not only to fill out his too concise expressions or to 
correct their looseness, but also to improve his 
argument itself on second thoughts if he can. The 
stronger our owh case is, the more rope we can 
allow to our opponents. 
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It most not be supposed, however, that to 
admit the paramount need of^ enquiring into 
details is the same fs to say that general rules 
have no function to /perform in argument, or the 
same as to sweep away the notion of a major 
premiss altogether. All that we have admitted is 
that the required simplicity of a disputed argument 
is difficult to arrive at except by stopping our ears 
to explanations that are volunteered. The enquiry 
into the details is itself a search for the contributory 
arguments which may by agreement be taken as 
simple. For details can only be relevant through 
their meaning, and the meaning of any detail is 
nothing else than the general rule or rules assumed 
to lie behind it. Thus the whole purpose of the 
enquiry into details is to dig down to any indea the 
truth of which can become the point at issue 
between the parties. We never doubt that rules 
are what give facts their evidentiary value, but in 
enquiring more definitely into the facts and their 
composition we also enquire more definitely what 
rules are needed to make the argument good. The 
objector’s aim always is to find some fact to which 
a wrong meaning has been given either through 
piere neglect of details in it or through a downi^ht 
’misinterpretation of them — that is to say, a 
beli^ in the trustworthiness of some over-simple 
rule. ■ • 
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And, in practice, though the. final settlement of 
a dispute may out of the reach of the parties, 
issue is often joined about the truth of some rule ; 
and incidentally progress is\ often thereby made. 
When both parties are sincere, both are on the 
look-out for such interim points of issue; and 
persistent difficulty in finding them generally 
points to a msh on the part of one disputant tp 
blur the trail. 
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THK LIKELIHOOD OF EXCEPTIONS 
§ 8. Imperfect Rules. 

Remembebino always that disputes tend to become 
protracted in proportion to their difficulty, their 
two-sidedness, and the candour with which they are 
carried on, we shall find it convenient to think of 
them as*passing through various stages of progress, 
of which the first is the search for some general 
rule to attack. It must not indeed be supposed 
that disputes always go through the same stages, or 
in the same hrder; nor is there always a clear 
division between the stages, as between stations on 
a railway. A dispute that seems to have got near 
the end of its course may at any time be found 
sliding back to a less advanced condition, and on 
the other hand the disputing parties may and 
constantly do leave out some of the earlier stages, 
and arrive at or near the real turning point at once. 
The notion of stages, ther^ore, is hem used fbr 

68 
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convenience merely, as roughly representing the usual 
procedure in deputes where progress is gradual 
The stages in other kinds • of progress are often 
known to be liable to the criticism — as, for 

instance, in the progress of civilisation. 

The first stdge, then, is the search for some 
general rule the truth of which may serve as a 
point at issue ; and, as we have seen, complexities 
are in this first stage usually brought to light. We 
have now to see that the same sort of experience is 
repeated again in the second stage — where a 
disputable general rule has been discovered in the 
argument — except in those rare and controversially 
unimportant cases where the rule makes a serious 
claim to be both perfectly definite and true without 
exception; as, for instance, in Euclid’s ailments. 
There is a continuing need of searching for further 
detail and for greater definiteness as soon as the 
disputing parties admit any departure from strict 
universality and unmistakable meaning in the rule 
attacked. 

Of course we might here, if we pleased, leave all 
these incompletely general rules out of account — 
following the custom of the older Icgic. This would 
be an easier course, but it would also greatly hamper 
our power of dealing with disputes as we actually 
^d them carried on. We could still contemplate 
ti^e beautins of a geometrical argument, and we 
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could still play with the crisp and artificial syllogisms 
of the logic text-books ; but when^Smith expresses 
a partly true theory without much discriminatioD, or 
shows perversity in df^elling too much on one side 
of a case, or takes some fact for a little more (or less) 
than it is worth, we should find it &lmost impossible 
to get in touch with him. What usually happens 
is that the rule or rules that underlie his reasoning 
do not profess to be completely definite and true 
without exception, but merely to be as trustworthy 
rules as a reasonable man need expect to get. Not 
only do we all constantly use such rules, but we are 
all prepared to justify our use of them on practical 
grounds. Though there are plenty of rules which 
we habitually take as perfectly true, and use with- 
out suspicion of their defects, we are liable at any 
time to have our confidence in them rudely shaken ; 
in fact, this is part of the very function of dispute, 
the very use of an opponent — to force us into the 
admission that some major premiss of ours is a 
departure from the logical ideal It would be 
difficult to find an instance of a real dispute in 
•which both parties restricted themselves to that 
prison-house of the formal logician where nothing 
short of a strictly universal rule, free from all 
ambiguity, is recognised as a ground of inference. 
Our thoughts, therefore, as well Sa our talk, tend 
always to leave their anchorage in »nndeniablB 
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truth, and to “ launch out into the glad, free, bound- 
less realm of tl^ things we are not quite certain 
about” The exercise of thought would be rare 
indeed if our reasoning powers had to lie dormant 
till they could be employed on perfectly axiomatic 
subject matter. * And they would be superfluous. 
But we need not press this point further, since it 
is enough to recognise, as a matter of well-known 
everyday fact, that perfectly definite rules with- 
out exceptions constitute only a small proportion 
of the rules on which our reasonings are based, and 
especially those more interesting reasonings which 
allow of dispute or which call for possible correction. 

We hare already had occasion to refer briefly to 
one typical class of imperfect rules — rules which 
are expressed in the outward form of definite 
generalisations apparently claiming to be strictly 
true, and yet are in fact content to make a smaller 
claim ; rules which confessedly requiro to be applied 
Urith intelligence, and not to be taken quite literally. 
Proverbs, we noticed, are a well-known instance of 
such rules ; but the real difficulty is to find any 
rules which are free from all taint of this vague-^'. 
ness, at least outside the limited region of the 
purely abstract sciences, such as mathematics or 
formal logic. What is left vague in the case of 
most of the rules we use is the range of their appli- 
cation whdh- the rule is taken literally. And our 
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knowledge of the- proper application of a rule is,' in 
other words, our knowledge of its e3|ceptions. 'When 
we nse a proverb, or any other confessedly not quite 
universal rule, we assume that “every one knows” 
approximately what its exceptions are; when we 
use, for instance, the maxim, “It is'never too late to 
mend,” we do not mean to deny that some wrong 
actions can never in this world be put right, some 
situations, or illnesses, or breakages, can never be 
mended. So that in applying this or any other 
concise epigrammatic rule to a particular case we 
tacitly assume that the case in question is not one 
of the exceptions And consequently, if our argu* 
ment is disputed, the gist of the objection lies in 
the claim that this tacit assumption is without 
foundation in fact. 

^ . Sometimes, indeed, the tacit assumption takes a 
still looser form, and merely amounts to a belief 
that the exceptions to the rule are so few, and 
therefore so unimportant, that they may be left out 
of sight by all sensible or practical people. We 
shall presently see that this is a shallow and weak 

4 ^efence of the use of an imperfect rule in argument, 
%t still it is common enough to deserve some notice. 
Even in its least vague form it amounts to no more 
tean a careful numerical estimate of the exceptions 
as compared witli the cases that follow the rule. 
The arguer who' relies , oq such a method* ils^pultting 
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a natural but a misleading interpretation on the 
excellent maxim^that probability rather than perfect 
certainty is the guide of life. He takes it as 
meaning that exceptions have to be counted like 
Voters in order to juc^e of their importance, and 
that an unimpoi*tant exception is merely one that 
is rare. The objector will have no difficulty in 
showing that any such maxim, so interpreted, is 
irrelevant or false. 

§ 9. Nvm&rical PrdbdbUities. 

The objector will naturally begin by explaining 
that what he is trying to arrive at is the value of 
the rule, not for inferences in general, but for the 
particular inference here drawn in reliance on it. 
The rule is here applied, he reminds you, to a par- 
ticular case, and therefore the assumption is made 
that this particular case is not one of the exceptions. 
What steps, then, have been taken to make sure of 
the truth of that assumption? "You claim,” he 
says, in effect, “ that the rule is as nearly true as 
required, and that no practical person can take its. 
few exceptions into account; I wonder how yott^ 
arrive at that view of it, and how you distinguish 
between the miss that is as good as a mile — which' 
kind of defect it & surely practical to notice—aod 
the whollyw unimportant de|>artures from perfect 
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accuracy which we should all agree with you in 
neglecting.” ' ^ 

Now, if the defender has reaUy done more than 
trust to luck, he has the opportunity of explaining 
what he has done, and so of raising a new set of 
questions about the value of his reasons for thinking 
this case no exception. Otherwise he has only the 
doctrine of Probabilities to fall back upon, and if ‘ 
his appeal is to this the objector can easily meet 
him there. 

The statement that rules are more or less nearly 
true in proportion to the nvmher of exceptions they 
admit of may be taken either as a definition or as 
a statement of fact. It may mean no more than £ 
proposal to define the greater or less approach to 
truth in a rule by the number of exceptions to ib_. 
And since a definition is never more than a postu- 
late ^ this is clearly within the defender’s powers . 
“ But, then,” the objector remarks, “ we have got no 
further towards understanding under what conditions 
a rule is more and less trustworthy. You talk of 
practical certainty, but can anything be more un- 
practical than a kind of truth which is not the 
same as trustworthiness — a kind of truth which 
may effectually mislead ? It is the trustworthiness 
of your rule which I am disputing, not its right 
to the title of ‘very nearly tru*e’ in a specially 

* 8ee p. 281, ^ 
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defined sense of those words. The trustworthiness 
' of a rule is a qu^tion of fact, ahd no question of 
fact can be solved by a mere definition.” 

■ Thus, if the doctrine of Probabilities is to be 
relevant, it must be taken to mean that rules are 
more and less tfvMvjorthy in proportion to the 
number of exceptions they admit of. And we all 
' know that in dealing with things on a large scale 
this assumption can be turned to good account. 
Statistics — such as those about the proportion of 
railway accidents to safe journeys — allow us to 
draw satisfactory inferences, as long as we are 
content with inferences about large numbers of 
travellers or journeys, as the insurance companies 
are. It is when we have one particular case in 
view that the method becomes delusive. *In the 
43ame way the proprietors of gaming tables draw 
.safis-. inferences by numerical probabilities, though 
the individual gambler has never any approach to 
certainty.^ So far as his next thro\^ is concerned 
— which is what his particular stake refers to — all 
that has happened before makes no difference. The 
rrault of that throw depends on its own causes, and 

1 In some concei?able forms of gambling this would be not quite 
true. Thus, if all the red cards were gone from a pack we should 
know that the next would be black. However, such opportunities of 
betting on a certainty are not, I believe, actually met with. The 
gambler with a system ig in a different case, for he takes oomparatiYely 
large numbers of throws into account, though the tables still keep an 
advantage. « 


F 
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no amount of care in watching previous throws can 
tell him these with the required completeness. 

Stated in general terms, the*weakne8S of the 
method of Probabilities (when applied to a single 
case) consists in its assumption that all the units 
of which it takes account are exactly alika Each 
throw of the dice, for instance, or each tossing of 
the coin, is taken as only numerically distinguish- 
able from all the others. But think what is in-, 
volved in this monstrous assumption. It contra- 
dicts all that we know of the facts of Nature. In 
Nature individual cases never are exactly alike, 
however much we may try to make them so arti- 
ficially. In a lottery or a raf9e— when the drawing 
is conducted fairly — ^it is, no doubt, usual to assume, 
that the chances are equal. But not because the 
assumption is true; only because we happen to 
have no other and better means of foresight Each 
ticket as it is whirled round in the um, or stirred 
.about in the ‘hat, is really subject to a different set 
of conditions from that of all the others ; and if by 
a miracle we could know exactly what the con- 
ditioitt are for each ticket we could predict the 
winning number with certainty. It is only our 
unavoidable ignorance which compels us to treat 
them as all precisely alike. Similarly with dice;, 
each of the six sides of a die has to be reckoned 
just as likely to turn up as any other, wd therefore 
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we say it is five chances to one against any specified 
side turning up.^ But, after aB, the turn of the 
die is decided, as every one knows,^ by mechanical 
facts and conditions ; and if we are able to trace 
these it could be predicted with certainty. If the 
figure 5 is, for mechanical reasons, actually in pro- 
cess of being caused to turn up, how can the figure 
6 be considered to have the same chance of doing 
so ? The " chance ” is only another name for our 
ignorance. Or, suppose some one substitutes, un- 
known to us, a die which has been loaded so that 
the chances of the 6 turning up are increased or 
diminished. In our ignorance we should still take 
all the numbers as equally likely ; so that we should 
be counting them as precisely similar units when — 
even considered as mere chances — they arS not so. 
It is again our ignorance of the facts of the case 
that compels us to trust this highly misleading 
estimate. 

• Here, then, even on the most faVourable kind 
6i occasion for applying the method of numerical 
chances to a particular case, we see that the necessary 
assumption that all the units are alike is a mere 
artifice in default of other knowledge which would 
be all-important if only it could be got. But much 

* Those who believe that evil spirits, or other non-material agencies, 
may take a hand in these operations seem to be no better off than the 
rest of ns as regards having preoise means of foresight. 
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more plainly is this so in the great majority of otix 
inferences, where <the units oon^dered are more 
plainly unlike each other than lottery tickets or the 
throws of a die. Think of the grotesque assump- 
tions that would be involved in arguing by statistics 
about individual men merely on •the ground that 
they are "men.” Even the insurance companies 
try to get nearer to the facts than this. They 
recognise that some kinds of men have .“better 
lives ” than others, that some trades or occupations 
are more dangerous than others ; and causal know- 
ledge always plays a part in suggesting the forma- 
tion of these classes of different risk. Sut after all 
has been done in this way that can be done some 
uncertainty about the individual case necessarily 
remainsr As long as a man is treated merely as a 
member of any class at all, his individual difference 
may upset our best rule-of-thumb calculations 
about him. 

On the whble, then, it is clear that the statistical 
way of estimating chances is, for the individual case, 
an exceedingly slender reed to trust to. Lotteries 
and gaming tables are, when fairly conducted, pur- 
posely devised to make the units they deal with as 
nearly alike as possible ; yet even here the bound- 
less variety of the real world upsets our over simple 
calculations. The individual gambler’s prospect is 
always, in common parlance, a to88|,-up — soldy 
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because he cannot trace all the causes that are 
actually concerned. And outside these artificial 
conditions the argument from mere statistical 
probability is still more evidently a poor resort of 
ignorance, a method we all gladly discard as soon 
as any hint of the actual causes presents itself. 
Consider, for instance, the chances of a railway 
accident. The insurance companies will give you 
long odds against your being killed on a particular 
journey. For their wider purposes all journeys 
may be treated as alike. But your particular 
journey you may happen to know (and to care) 
more about. In certain circumstances — say, if a 
heavy fog comes on — ^you may reasonably fail to 
share the insurance company’s easy view of the 
risk. In forming a careful conclusion about a 
particular case no one with any sense will use the 
method of Probabilities if he has an opportunity of 
getting behind it and understanding the causes at 
work in the special case. 

And there is another way in which we may see 
how unsafe it is to assume that a possibility need 
not be reckoned with because the occurrence is rare. 
What are called turning points in the life of any 
one of us — the opportunities we seize or miss, the 
infections we run into, the events that alter our 
whole career — ^have always something of the un- 
expected iff them. It is notorious that the long 
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am of coincidence in real events would often be 
thought absurd if used in a noveLc In a novel you 
may perhaps allow the villain to be killed in a 
railway accident, but you can hardly allow him to 
be stunned while riding a bicycle by a potato 
{ 'dropped accidentally from a hei^t by a passing 
crow. And yet this has actually happened,^ and 
the moral is, not that we should bicycle in steel 
helmets, nor even that we should refuse in* general 
to act on a balance of merely numerical probabilities, 
but only that argument so grounded rests on a 
needlessly weak foundation. In action we must 
take many chances if we care to get anything done, 
but in an argument we are never compelled to claim 
as true a conclusion that is weakly founded. We 
can always either admit that our conclusion is only 
a case of trusting to luck, or else take the trouble 
required to make it stronger. 

We see, then, that the unimportance of excep- 
tions cannot be even plausibly proved by an appeal 
to mere brute probability — ^probability of the 
statistical kind, which depends upon the violent 
assumption that every particular case which possesses 
a certain general name (e.y. a railway journey) is 
exactly like every other to which that general 

^ At least it was reported in the papers, and there is no reason to 
donbt its having happened. If the potato haft &llen on a beetle, or 
on a blade of grass, in a field, it would have been neither more nor 
less marvellous— only we should probably not have hAurd of it 
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name will apply. The' stcitdstical method Mis 
because it neglects some of thefrelevant fiscts that 
belong to the particular case in question; and 
therefore the remedy must consist in taking such - 
details into account 


§ 10. The use of Causal Knowledge. 

• 

As soon as we have finally discarded the notion 
that trusting to luck is a satisfactory way of 
applying a vague or imperfect rule to a particular 
case, and have seen that what is wanted is some 
good reason to think that the case is not one of 
the unspecified exceptions, the course of argument 
begins to run more smoothly, though its end*may still 
be far away. For now it becomes evident that our 
best hope of knowing whether the case follows the 
rule or not is through our knowledge of causes and 
effects. We are inevitably led to regard the case 
as composed of such and such details which are 
likely to have such and such an effect ; and firom 
the supposed effects of all the details considered 
we judge the question whether the case is likely 
to follow the rule or to be an exception. This is 
the method we use, even without reflection, in all 
our reasonings which are carried on by the help of 
imperfect yules; and our most careful reflection 
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does oat enable to discovc&r. any other add better 
method. •> c ‘ 

We saw, in the instances referred to above, how 
a vague or imperfect rule, useful for large nulnbers 
' of cases, sinks into unimportance in the presence 
of causal knowledge about the* particular case. 
When a boat springs a leak, no merely general 
rule about the normal buoyancy of boats will 
comfort us, and in presence of an earthqufike the 
rule that houses in general are firm structures is 
promptly dismissed from our minds. But these 
are only striking examples of a habit which 
pervades all our thoughts. Everywhere a rule 
which holds good in the absence of causal know- 
ledge about a particular case is superseded at once 
in the presence of such knowledge. For the time, 
and so long as the particular case alone is in view, 
the general rule loses every particle of the 
importance or relevance it may previously have 
seemed to possess. Thus it is that in all protracted 
disputes, sooner or later, we find that what the 
question really turns upon is a difference of view 
about causes and effects. One party thinks a 
certain detail relevant, or important, which his 
opponent thinks is not so ; one sees (or thinks he 
sees) that the case is likely to be an exception to 
the rule, while the other fiuls to see this, and 
therefore (blindly or rightly) takes it a^f following 
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the othe^ of - superficiality — clai^ that a detail' has 
been overlooked, or seen out of its due proportion, 
that'ite infiuence has been ignored or ezaggerate(|, 
or in some way misunderstood. How can the , 
question be settled between them ? That problem- 
remains to be discussed in Chapter IV. t 

* § 11* Jlu^es as Applied. 

A short summary of the position will now again 
be usefuL This second stage in the course of an 
argument, though the disputing parties often pass 
quickly through it, is worth some special attention 
because we are thereby helped to see a truth which 
is of far-reaching importance, namely, diat the 
question whether an imperfect rule is trustworthy 
cannot, in a dispute, he separated from the question 
whether it is trustworthy in the particular case 
whidi the dispute refers to. This ^oes not mean 
that we can never ask and answer the question 
whether an imperfect rule is on the whole a good 
one, nor even that the answer is devoid of every 
kind of value, hut that such a question and its 
answer are entirely without relevance in a dispute 
about a conclusion between two parties who have 
already agreed that the rule (supposed to justify 
the condnsion) is either not quite definite or not 
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quite univenally true. The obj^tor may admit 
to the full the general important emd value that 
^is claimed for the rule, while yet he maintains that 
^his opponent’s use of it is risky or mistaken. The 
whole point of his contention is that, however 
trustworthy the rule may be in other circumstances, 
it does not hold good in the peculiar circumstances 
of the case in question. It is admitted between 
the disputing parties that the case of X te which 
the rule is here applied is something more than X 
in general It is not, for instance, merely a 
railway journey, a man, and so on, but contains a 
multitude of individual peculiarities of its own; 
and the question is as to the effect any of these 
peculiar details may have on the rule — “ If X, then 
T” as ‘here applied. Let us suppose that the 
parties agree that the case in question is AX,^ and 
disagree about the effect of the detail A. The 
objector^ claims that A has a restraining effect on 
the production of Y, so that its presence here 
makes the particular application of the rule un- 

^ See note on p. 49. 

* It fl here again convenient to apeak of the ** objector/' bat in 
moat reapects the distinction between the parties, as asaertor and 
objector, has at this stage no longer any importance. As regards 
both assertiTeneas and critical attitude, either name ia now equally 
applicable to each party. Each has a positive view of his own to assert 
and eadi claims to find the opposite view superficial ; each thinks 
that his opponent either leaves out of sight some important dement in 
the case or else misreads its true meaning. * 
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trustworthy. The assertor, on the other hand, 
maintains either %hat there is nolbuch detail present, 
or tiiat its effect is different from what the objector, 
supposes. ’ 

This point is not in itself a difficult one to 
see, but is only made difficult by our natural 
tendency to simplify our problems by attacking 
them piecemeal and then to forget how artificial 
this simplification of them is. The problem being 
whether the evidence for a certain conclusion is 
satisfactory, we analyse the notion of “evidence” 
into two didirut elements, fact and rule, in order 
to examine the truth of them separately. There 
is not a word to be said against this operation 
so long as we remember that the distinction is 
made by ourselves, for our own purposes, and has 
no other existence. But we often fail to do so. 
We think it sufficient to ask whAdi of the two 
premisses is false, as if the two premisses existed 
independently of each other. It is easy to forget 
that our "fact” and our “rule” are abstractions 
from an argument which exists as an imdivided 
whole, and that in taking either of them apart 
fiom its context we cut off a part of what really 
belongs to it The fact as used in the argument 
is the fact taken as coming under this particular 
rule, and the ruTe as used in the argument is the 
rule inteipieted as covering this particular fact in 
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all its details. Therefore, to ask whether the fact 
is true in some se&e which does ifot bring it under 
this rule, or to ask whether the rule is true in 
some sense in which it does not include precisely 
tins fact, are irrelevant and often misleading 
enquiries. ‘ 

The best way to see the point is to take an 
example in which it is perfectly clear; but since 
this kind of example would be a case of tibvioudy 
absurd reasoning it is almost hopeless to look for 
an unmistakable one among real disputes, and we 
shall have to invent one. Let us then imagine a 
rule to the effect that " guns are dangerous things,” 
and a fact that " this is a gun ” combined into an 
argument. But the particular gun, we will also 
imagine,'^ happens to be unloaded ; that is one of 
the details belonging to it It is clear that the 
fact is not true in the sense in which the rule is 
true, or (what comes to the same thing) that the 
rule is not true in the sense in which it covers 
this particular fact What relevance can there be, 
then, in recognising the truth of either the fact or 
the rule in other senses ? The entire force of the 
argument depends on the senses being the same. 

We are not perhaps tempted in real life to use 
this notion of a gun bemg a gun, " and there an 
end on*t,” but we are tempted a thousand times a 
day to commit the same fallacy in subtler ways. 
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We are tempted, that is, to be satisfied with the 
recognition that»a rule is on the whole a good 
role, and that a fact taken broadly is true, without 
enquiring closely whether when such fact and rule 
are combined in the act of inference their value 
remains the same. When we do this we forget 
that it is their combination (in an argument) 
which has started our enquiry whether they are 
true. The character they may possess outside 
that enquiry is strictly irrelevant to it. 

The old technical name for this fallacions mode 
of argument is “a syllogism with an ambiguous 
middle term,” and as we shall often find it con* 
venient for the sake of brevity to use this name 
some explanation of the nature of a “ middle term ” 
may here be required. As the name itself ifldicates, 
the conception had its origin, not in any dear 
understanding of the syllogism as the application 
of rules to cases, but in the more formal or verbal 
view of its structure, the view wUich sees the 
syllogism as made up of three “propositions” 
(m%jor premiss, minor premiss, and conclusion), 
each with two different “terms” (subject and 
predicate). One of the rules required by this 
conception for distinguishing between “ valid ” and 
“invalid” syllogisms — ^.a between real and sham 
ones — was that in the three “ propositions ” ^ taken 

^ The word ^iproposition” is the source of innumerable confusions 
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together there must be three different terms, 
and no more; a&d as the pro^sition which is 
called the conclusion contains two of these, it 
follows that the third term must occur once in 
each of the premisses. This term — the one that 
occurs in both premisses, but not ‘in the conclusion 
— ^acts as a link connecting the premisses with the 
conclusion; and it seems to have been called the 
“middle” term partly for this reason, but also 
because in one of the earliest forms in which 
syllogisms were written ^ it was given the middle 
position. 

Though the position of a term in a statement, 
or in a set of statements, is now recognised as 
accidental, or as having at most rhetorical rather 
than lo^cal importance, the notion of a verbal link 
required to coimect the statement of a rule with 
the statement that a case S comes under that rule 
retains all the value it ever had. The middle 
term of any ^ven syllogism may now be identified 
as the predicate term of that syllogism’s minor 
premiss ; or more simply, as the description given 
of S<whenever such description is supposed to 

in logic. It is supposed to mean an assertion^ but it usually blurs 
the highly important distinction between an assertion and the sentence 
in which an assertion is expressed. For the defects of this technicality 
see idso my book Thjt {Tse af Words in Heaaotifngt p. 845. 

^ S is M, M is'P ; therefore S is P. Or, in the symbols used abore, 
S is X| Z is Y ; therefore S is Y. • 
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justify our briuging the case (or group of caises) S 
under a rule, if I describe Smith as a socialist, 
and go on to argue that therefore be is a wise 
(or unwise) man, the term “socialist” is the 
middle term of the argument. And as a corollary 
from this, it follows that every descriptive term 
gets whatever meaning it has by its function of 
becoming a middle term in some one or more 
arguments. 

We shall have to discuss the nature of ambiguity 
more fuUy in Chapter V. and elsewhere, but for 
the present we need do no more than note that 
irrdemmce of a fact and a rule to each other is 
always the charge which has to be made good by 
the person who claims that the conclusiveness of 
an argument is spoilt by an ambiguity* in its 
middle term. The charge amounts to no less than 
saying that, so far, there is no argument stated. 
Buies apart from some particular application of 
them, and facts apart from some particular rule or 
rules under which they are supposed to come, are 
not elements of any particular argument at all 
They are like any other unused possibilities; for 
example, like an idle bank-balance sufiQcient for 
some purpose, but not yet confronted with a 
particular purpose for which it may fail to be 
sufficient. What* an actual argument does is to 
put to a definite use some fact and some rule, thus 
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.making all other possible oses of them for the 
time irrelevant. « * 

In oar next chapter, then, we will assume that 
both parties have got so far as to understand that 
the question is not whether the disputed rule is in 
some sense true, nor even whether it is generally 
useful ; but that the whole difficulty is to discover 
whether the role is trustworthy as applied in the 
particular argument. Thus the question now 
again becomes an enquiry into details and their 
meaning, only it has become clearer that the 
meaning of a detail consists in whatever knowledge 
we can acquire of its causes and effects. Gradually 
the issue has been narrowed down until there is 
nothing left except a difference of opinion about 
the influence of a certain detail in making some 
fact a probable exception to an otherwise useful 
rule. Thus the dispute has now become an 
attempt on the part of each disputer to show that 
he understands better than his opponent the causes 
at work in the particular case. The point at issue 
is the precise effect of the detail A. 



CHAPTER IV 


CAUSAL ENQUIBIES 

§ 12. The Befermce to Blxperimmt. 

In disputes which have any vitality, or two-sided- 
ness, ^ it is naturally no use to tell your opponent 
that he does not understand how this or that detail 
operates unless you are prepared to show him his 
errors with some exactness. And the only way to 
do this is by means of facts or experiments which 
he will admit to be crucial. Till that is done, he 
imagines, rightly or wrongly, that the ignorance is 
yours. Neither party, therefore, will long continue 
vaguely assuming superior knowledge; the need 
is felt of bringing the conflicting opinions to a de- 
cisive test. One of the parties, accordingly, tries 
to produce a case (or many cases) of observed 

1 Throughout this book we are leaving out of account any disputes 
that may arise between people who are unmistakably on greatly 
different levels of intelligence — as, for instance, between nurse and 
child, or between expert and tiro. In real disputes the attempt to 
evade criticism by means of a claim of general mental superiority can 
seldom or never in modem times be impressive. 
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sequence of events which, he claims, can only he 
understood in tHe light of hi8*own view of the 
causes, or at least which shows some fatal defect 
in his opponent’s view of them. Then, if the 
opponent still remains unconvinced, it is for him 
in his turn to explain why the proposed test is not 
satisfactory. At this stage, therefore, there is 
always one party who claims that some actual 
observed sequence of facts — ^for instance, the result 
of a careful experiment — is a crucial test of the 
effect of A, while the other party claims that, 
owing to some looseness in the observation, or 
some clumsiness in the conditions of the experiment, 
the supposed test is indecisive. The parties are 
thus again led on from vagueness towards definite- 
ness. Beginning with a general distrust of each 
other’s knowledge of the effect of the detail A, they 
are gradually able more definitely to accuse each 
other of having misunderstood what actually took 
place in one or more particular cases in which the 
detail A was present and apparently produced a 
certain effect C. 

Now the ordinary “ inductive logic ” of the text- 
books tells us quite clearly and accurately, in the 
abstract, what is required as a perfect experimental 
test — a test by means of what Mill called the 
"Method of Difference." AAj two people dis- 
puting as to the precise effect of the. detail A, in a 
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case of X, are to settle their differences by observing 
or experimenting with A in other situations. In 
order to do this, they must isolate A (if possible), 
introduce it into a known set of circumstances, and 
then see what change occurs. Thus they arrive 
(as nearly as they dan) at A’s proper and peculiar 
effect. For if A on any one occasion did vman/UAak- 
cMy produce a certain effect, that effect and no other 
must follow from it always. Otherwise the funda- 
mental axiom of causation would be falsified. We 
must pin our faith to the law that the same cause 
always produces the same effect, or else we have 
no guide at all in our enquiries into the course of 
Nature. 

And probably we shall all agree that inductive 
logic here gives a sufficiently simple and intelligible 
account of what happens in any observations and 
experiments which seem to the obserwr eonduswe. 
The deteul A — let us say, a dose of pr^io acid — 
is introduced into a healthy dog, which thereupon 
promptly dies ; no one doubts the poisonous effects 
of the dose. If we keep only undisputed cases in 
view this account of the process of experimenting 
may even be called axiomatic. In any experiment 
which we do regard as crucial, we do seem to 
isolate the detail A, and to know completely the 
circumstances into* which we introduce it, and 
hence to arrive at A’s proper effect. Indeed, if we 
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never thought this process satisfactory it is difficult 
to see how anylbiowledge of tSie ways of Nature 
could have been gained or could now be increased. 
Fortunately, no one on all occasions raises all the 
doubts that are theoretically possible. And yet, 
with our present purpose in view, it is necessary to 
say something about them. For in any dispute 
which has reached this stage, the raising of doubts 
as to the crucial character of an experiment is 
precisely what each of the parties has to do against 
the other in order to maintain his own position. 
Dispute at this stage consists entirely of explain- 
ing away your opponent’s apparently triumphant 
experimental proofs. 

A question of some interest here is what exactly 
is meant by “ explaining away ” an experiment. It 
is one of the things that we are all constantly 
doing, or trying to do, though the experiments on 
which we mostly have to practise the art are 
clumsy ones as compared with those to which the 
name experiment^ more properly belongs — such 
as the work carried on in a scientific laboratory. 
But the dumsiness or ingenuity of an experiment 

1 In this chapter the usual distinction between experiment and 
“mere observation” is not dwelt npcm, since the difference is only 
one of rdative du m si n e s s. Experiment is more controlled observation; 
observation is less controlled experiment. As we shall see, the control 
is never perfect, nor (in strictness) is it ever entirely absrat, since in 
all observation ssCseMm is at work. • 
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is a relative term; there is no such thing as 
clumsiness apart ^m an implidll standard. To 
explain away an experiment or an observation, at 
any level of laxity or care, is always the same 
thing — ^it is always to show relaiive clumsiness in 
it, to show it as* clumsier than it ought to have 
been. The explanatioa thus involves the substitu- 
tion of a better theory to account for what has 
been observed, whether such better theory is itself 
capable of being improved or not No more 
than this can be done against the loosest observa- 
tion, and no less must be done against any 
experiment, however careful, if we are to explain 
it away. 

But there is also an intermediate position 
between accepting an experiment as crucial and 
completely explaining it away. It often happens 
that though we have no better theory to put in the 
place of the one we distrust, stiU we are able to 
show definite and particular points of weakness in 
it, and so to give a reason for reserving our opinion. 
The dispute, however, is not advanced at all except 
so far as such points are definitely indicated; for 
if you entirely fail to explain what your opponent’s 
error is, you reduce your criticism to a mere flat 
contradiction of his theory, without any reasons 
given ; you might hs well be content to shout, " I 
don’t believe* a word of it, and slam the door. 
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Nor, again, would there be anything gained by ni«?e 
insistence on the^good old aziont that all men are 
fallible, and your opponent among the number. 
For this is plainly a consideration that cuts both 
ways and affects both parties to the dispute — 
unless, of course, you claim to be yourself an 
exception to the rule, and can persuade your 
opponent to accept you at this valuation. But 
here we get outside the region of disputation 
altogether. Within that r^on no advance is 
made except through definite suggestions as to the 
source of an opponent’s error. Thus, in controversy, 
at least, the natural limit of the value of sceptical 
doubts is always clear enough. Doubts which 
make no attempt to help the discussion forward 
are, for the time, idle doubts. The raising of them 
is one of the many possible forms of irrelevance. 

As an example of idle doubts we may take the 
well-known verbal difficulties which 'have been 
from time bo time raised by certain philosophers 
about the possibility of causation altogether. Apart 
from the question whether such difficulties have 
any philosophical value,^ they are at any rate 

* Their only importance may, tot inetanoe, oonaiat in ihowing up 
the defecta of language and of thought which is formed in the mould 
of la ngua ge. That it is equally easy to raise the same kind of donht 
as to the validity or even the meaning of iq^ch doubts, and to reduce 
them to absurdity, bas been well and amusingly shoim by Captain 
H. V. Knox, in Mind (ms. No. 64, p. 210). \Khen once we begin 
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irrelevant as between two disputants at the stage 
of argument herd considered. Eor what each of 
the disputants claims is that he understands better 
than his opponent what the causes and effects in 
the given observed event actually were. Both, 
that is, assume that in the piece of fact referred to 
something caused something, and for both the only 
problem is " What caused what ? ” 

Now the difference between suggesting a better 
causal explanation than your opponent’s, and merely 
finding some fault with his explanation, is a smaller 
and less important difference than perhaps it at first 
appears. Fault finding is better conceived, not as a 
merely negative position taken, but as a beginning 
made towards arriving at a satisfactory positive 
explanation. Select any two points,^ A and*C, in a 
process of change, and it is evident that the con- 
ceivable causal relations between them are very 
numerous.’ A and C may, for instance, be (what is 
called) totally disconnected — ^like m^^ “star” and 
my good fortune ; or again the connection between 
them may be through a long chain of conditions 
each of which is required to produce the effect. 

playing inth words in entire freedom from questions of fact, there is 
no limit to the tangles we may create^whether solemnly or with 
humour. 

^ What are here, fog conrenience, called points are definite and 
particular changes that are noticed in a longer process of change. 
For ** happening V (or event ”) is only another word for diange. 
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Or, instead of A being the cause and C the effect, 
their real positisns may be reversed, as in the 
explanation that the high rent of a Bond Street 
shop is the cause of the high prices there obtaining. 
Or again, instead of A being the cause of C, C ma7 
be just managing to exist in spite of A, as where 
a particular kind of education, or of religious creed, 
is wrongly supposed to have produced a particular 
person’s qualities. If, as we have here throughout 
admitted, every “ causal instance ” — every happen- 
ing, every change, every concrete event — ^has its 
own peculiar intricacies, it follows that the possible 
relations between any antecedent A and any 
consequent C are beyond all counting. To set up 
one particular explanation — e.g. that A was the 
direct *and immediate cause of C — as the true one 
involves the discarding of a countless number of 
other possible explanations ; whereas the safer way 
is to begin by discarding this and that explanation 
as unsatisfactory, and to look for the true explana- 
tion among the residue — but with increasing 
definiteness as the enquiry proceeds. To find any 
particular fault, therefore, with a given causal theory, 
is to say in effect, “ You have failed, so far, to exdude 
this or that possibility ; what reasons have you for 
deciding against it ? ” It is an attempt to narrow 
down the field of enquiry step bjk step. This is the 
course usually followed by those who fecc^poise how 
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different and intricate all causal relations are, when 
for any purpose it becomes worth while to look 
closely into them. Hence, therefore, the importance 
of knowing as fully as possible the ways in which 
an experiment may appear convincing and yet be 
delusive. • 


§ 13. The Weak Point in Experimmts. 

It is customary in inductive logic to contrast 
“experiment” with "mere observation,” on the 
ground that in the one process we carefully provide 
and control the conditions or circumstances, while 
in!the other we take them as we find them more 
or less in the rough. Whatever value this distinc- 
tion may have — ^beyond implying that the control 
of the circumstances is a thing to try for as far as 
possible — ^is (as noticed on p. 84 ».) a point that does 
not contern us here. In both processes we observe 
a set of facts ; in both we try to ^lelect our facts 
intelligently ; and in both our object is to fin8 a 
causal explanation of them. Either word may 
therefore, if we choose, be used to indicate the 
whole scale of more or less controlled observation, 
or more or less arranged experimenting. 

Nevertheless our present interest lies chiefly 
with that end* of the scale where the observation 
is compai;^tively careful and intelligent. We are 
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trying to keep in view two disputing parties who 
have arrived at ourothird stage of ^e coarse of an 
argument. We are assuming them to be of nearly 
equal knowledge, common sense, candour, and all 
the other qualities that help us to judge a fact 
correctly. So nearly equal are th^ that they have 
managed to carry their original difference of opinion 
far from its starting-point, and to tear away from it 
cloak after cloak of its earlier vagueness. Between 
them they have at last got near the real parting of 
the ways. Not only do they hold different views 
about the effect of a certain detail A, but the source 
of that difference has now been traced by them to a 
particular experiment in which one opponent holds, 
while the other disputes, that A is precisely what 
on that occasion produced a certain effect. What 
temptations to error, hitherto avoided, are at this 
stage liable to assail the one who regards the 
experiment as crucial? Let us imagine that the 
experiment or dbservation on which he relies is one 
which a reasonable, careful man might take as 
convincing ; that, for instance, it is not a case of 
mere "•gost hoc, ergo gropt&r hoe” — e^. cock-crow, 
the cause of the sunrise — or of "induction by 
simple enumeration,”^ or of blindly "patting the 

1 Hits name ia nmiany connected, not so mnd^with csnsal enquiries, 
as with the basing of a general mle of a simpler kind (an *' empirical ” 
mle) upon one or several oases observed, e^. when am nnfortonate 
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cart before the horse ” or of confusing a hindrance 
with a cause. *In short, he has done what a sens- 
ible man can do to interpret accurately the facts 
observed. 

If we refer again to the condition of an ideal 
experiment^ as dq[uoted on pp. 82, 83, we see that 
the possible ways in which a careful observation or 
experiment may be delusive are all i^ucible to a 
single head. The one great difficulty is that of 
making sure that when we introduce A into a given 
set of circumstances nothing else comes in along 
with it, or directly after it, or is already there 
unknown to us. For if another detail, Z, has crept 
in thus insidiously, the experiment fails to show 
that it is A rather than Z to which the effect is 
due. Thus every misinterpreted observation or ex- 
periment resembles, in result, the child’s experience 
with the watch, where it was not the obvious blow- 
ing (A) but the unnoticed pressure on the spring 

• 

week’s experience convinces us that the Cornish climate is detestable, 
or when an undergraduate discovers that no woman can steer a boat. 
Still, it might equally well be applied to the case where, having seen 
A followed by C on one occasion, we conclude that it will necessarily be 
always so followed ; and to that extent the two Latin phrases mean 
the same. They express, in an extreme and exaggerated form, the 
least carefbl kind of observation or experiment that is possible ; an 
exaggerated form, because probably no one ever infers causation from 
mere sequence, or supports a rule by total inattention to its exceptions. 
Perhaps the nearest actual approach to vndwAio per enumero^sonem 
is the sta&tical way of regarding exceptions (noticed in § 9) 
where cases qjre simply counted as if they were all on a level. 
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(Z) which really produced the e^ffect. And a 
disputer’s task, wherever he undertakes to find 
fault with his opponent’s experiments, is restricted 
to finding, if he can, the operative detail Z which 
ought to be substituted for the A of his opponent’s 
theory. How is he to set about the search for this? 
That is to say, what general considerations are there 
which may help to direct his search ? 

§ 14. Tht Influerice of Previous Knowledge, 

To the question just asked the most general 
answer is that our success or failure in interpreting 
facts observed depends, whether we profess to be 
using the method of difference or not, upon the 
relevant knowledge, preliminary and external to the 
experiment itself, that we can bring to bear upon 
the question whether every possible Z has been 
excluded. The influence of this external knowledge 
is most easily dfeen in those cases where there is no 
serious pretence of being able to use the Method of 
Difference in all its strictness, and as these form the 
great majority of cases where dispute occurs they 
are here our chief concern. But it is also worth 
while to consider the extreme case of apparently 
satisfactory experiment, where to the best of our 
behef the Method of Difference itself has been 
employed. 
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It is an exc|llent thing to lecognise the value of 
the Method of Difference, and to try to apply it 
wherever we can ; hut we must not, hi our admira- 
tion for the ideal, slur over the fact that when we 
speak of applying it we cannot possibly mean more 
than applying ih to the best of our (always incom- 
plete) knowledge and power. For we never make 
any careful observations, still less do we arrange a 
careful experiment, except under the influence of 
what we know (or think we know) about the 
relative importance of the details concerned. All 
the apparatus — say, in a chemical or a physical 
laboratory — ^has had a history; it has been de- 
signed, detail by detail, over a long course of time, 
to enable us to ascertain more and more nearly 
the purity of "A,” and all that can Be known 
about the “circumstances” into which we put it. 
And when we consider that every few years im- 
provements are made in some of these instruments 
— improvements by means of whiclf former experi- 
ments are shoum to have been comparatively 
clumsy — ^it is hardly possible to suppose that the 
long process has now come to an end. But even if 
it had, there is still another continuously growing 
and improving factor to reckon with — ^the other 
relevant knowledge which may come to us from 
unexpected sources. An example given on p. 100 
will help IjD make both these points clear. 
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In general, then, we must admit ^at experiment, 
even at its best, cannot altogether escape the risk 
of a hidden Z~the reason being that there are 
defects inherent in the conipletest human knowledge 
at any period. So long as our insight into the 
intricacies of facts, and into the meaning of every 
detail in them, remains imperfect, can any reason 
be all^d for claiming ever to know beyond doubt 
that no Z existed imknown to us either in A or in 
the circumstances into which A was introduced? 
No such suggestion has, I believe, yet been soberly 
made by any one ; and until it is made — and 
substantiated — ^reflection leads us to think it in 
the highest degree unlikely. To assert it would 
involve the assertion not only that in certain cases 
we have exhausted all the relevant knowledge of 
Nature that will ever be attainable, but that we 
can also somehow ascertain which these cases are. 
It would involve the assertion that in this* or that 
direction all prepress of knowledge has come to an 
end. For wherever we look back at the history 
of knowledge, what we find is that progress has (1) 
consisted m finding clumsiness of observation at 
the root of existing causal theories; and has 
(2) depended for its possibility on an advance, 
of other knowledge more or less directly relevant. 
No other account of the growth of citusal knowledge 
has ever been given than that it involves a finer 
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and subtler insight into the complexities ^ of Nature 
than had hitherto been reached.* 

Such then are the reasons why we cannot get 
a perfect and final guarantee that in any particular 
case the ideal experimental method has been 
followed ; we can get no further than a challenge 
to all the world to show, if they can, defects in the 
experimentation. Always our knowledge of the 
isolation of A, and of the complexity of the circum- 
stances into which we introduce it, is liable to 
correction ; and it is always along these lines that 
the critic of an experiment must look for means of 
explaining it away. The problem for him, as we 
said above, is to find, if he can, the operative detail 
Z, which ought to be substituted for the A of his 
opponent's theory. * 

Coming now to the less controlled kinds of 
careful enquiry — those which form the great 
majority^ — we shall find the influence of the existing 
state of knowledge still more easy to*see. In most 
cases where we have to disentangle cause and effect 
it is admittedly beyond our power to devise an experi- 
ment which shall, even in appearance, reach the ideal 
Outside the laboratory, things and events as we find 

^ Insight into (what may be called) the “ simplicities ” of Nature 
is valueless in so far as it is based on ignorance of the complexities. 
It involves enough linowledge of the nature of the comple^^ities 
to enable us to choose successfblly between the important and the 
unimportant. • 
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Uiem ore usually so mixed togetlier| and there is so 
much in them thatds beyond the range of possible 
observation or of our present knowledge, that we can 
at most get some approximation to the isolation of 
A, and to the complete knowledge of the circum- 
stances into which it is introduced. And some of 
the chief subsidiary methods by which we habitually 
make the best of this unfortunate state of things 
are to be found set out in every manual of inductive 
logic. Thus, when we see that we cannot find or 
make a case of A pure and simple, we may take a 
large number of cases of A in combination with 
other things, and trust that each of the details 
combined with it will in turn be absent on some 
occasion when the effect is produced. In certain 
cases we' can make sufficiently sure in this way 
that each of a given number of details is inoperative. 
This method,’^ therefore, does help the enquiry 
forward a little, and the more exhaustively it is 
pursued the f&rther we get towards finding the 
really efficient detail ; at the least it is a way of 
partly allaying the suspicion that on a single 
occasion we were mistaken in thinking A the 
cause. And similarly with all the other experi- 
mental methods that have been distinguished by 
logicians or have been used by investigators. The 
only claim they make is that, in given circumstances, 
‘ WSl’i Iftthod qf AgnemetU. . 
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they are the besll available ways of approxinuUmg 
to the Method of Difference. <They are careful 
attempts to get as near as possible to the condition 
of an ideal experiment, but the certainty they give 
is admittedly not quite perfect.^ 

Much of the general knowledge in the light of 
which we accept as sufficiently convincing these 
looser or quasi- experimental reasonings is so 
tacitly taken for granted, or so little criticised, that 
we are hardly aware of it ; and we find, accordingly, 
that in the examples given in books on inductive 
logic little or nothing is expressly said about the 
part it plays. It is rather by observing cases 
of discovered error that we see how differences inf 
general knowledge, and especially in that more 
relevant general knowledge which an "expert 
possesses, render a Z visible to one person while it 
remains invisible to another. Consider, for instance, 
a number of people at a spiritualistic seance. We 
may imagine them disinterested enquirers if we 
like. They would prefer to have the lights turned 
on BO as to use their eyes in discovering the 
possible Z. But since this is not allowed, they 

^ As Professor William James says : **Our minds grow in spots ; 
and like grease spots the spots spread. But we let them spread as 
little as possible ; we keep unaltered as much of our old knowledge, 
as many of our old preji)4^ces and beliefs as we can. We patch 
tinker more than we renew. The novelty soaks in ; it stains the 
ancient mass ; but it is also tinged by what absorbs it.** 


H 
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devise whatever other means they|can for hecoming 
aware of it. The touching of hands and feet, for 
example, is one method selected as helping to show 
that no member of the circle is playing tricks. 
That their selection of methods is often an insufficient 
one is shown by the numerous cases where de-* 
ception has afterwards been discovered ; and that^ 
expert knowledge helps us to make a better selection 
is shown by the cases where a skilled conjuror 
has discovered a Z that was hidden from men 
who were great and celebrated in other departments 
of study. 

One caution about expert knowledge may here 
he in point. In a dispute its possession by one 
party is not always unmistakable. We probably 
all acknowledge that a conjuror understands sleight 
of hand better than any mere philosopher or 
professor of Physics, but this general acknowledg- 
ment by itself is not sufficient; he has to show 
us how the ‘trick was done if we are to be con- 
vinced. As noticed already, a dispute is farthered 
only by appealing to the reason of the person to be 
convinced. It is always undeniable that a thing 
may be as asserted ; but, in a dispute, what we want 
to know is whether it is so. Mere assertion remains 
mere assertion till some evidence is given of the 
feet * 
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§ f5. Intermediate ^8te^ 

So far we have only arrived at a general account 
of the weak point in experiments — the bare 
possibility of a Z which is concealed somewhere 
among the facts* observed. The question how we 
\are in practice to set about looking for this bidden 
fact remains now to be considered. 

We may assume that, other things equal, the 
more extreme the error is, the less difficulty there 
will be in finding it. And from this it follows that 
such errors as taking two “totally disconnected” facts 
for cause and effect, or taking a hindrance for a 
cause, or reversing the order of events and confife* 
ing cause with effect, do not well exemplify the 
difficulties of the search. The kind of case in 
which the difficulties are best shown is where the 
error is a comparatively small one ; where the theory 
is roughly true, or sufficient for some purposes, but 
not for others. As we get higher up the scale 
of careful and successful enquiry the notion of 
simply substituting Z for A becomes less and less 
appropriate, and the process becomes rather 
that of discovering steps (Z) between A and 
the effect ; or conditions (Z) that are needed 
along with A to produce the effect. The fault 
that is found tehds thus to become a less sweep- 
ing one, and the better theory improves and 
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supersedes the worse, rather than (lemolishes it — 
looks behind it oi* beyond it, looks more deeply 
into the facts. 

For a fairly plain example we may take the 
enquiry as to the effect of marshes as a source of 
malarial fevers. Two centuries ago the existence 
of some causal connection between marshes and 
fever was widely recognised; but how the effect 
was produced no one knew ; it was at first assumed 
— as a likely but unproved hypothesis — ^that the 
fetid gases which arise in a marsh were the source 
of the evil, and hence the fever was called “malarial.” 
For a long time this theory was accepted. Then, 
little by little, as knowledge grew, the fuller circum* 
stances ^me to light, and the steps by which the 
fevers are caused were more precisely traced. By 
the beginning of the present century the explanation 
reached was, not that the marshes are a wholly 
irrelevant circumstance, but that marshes* are con- 
venient places for mosquitoes to breed in, and that 
mosquitoes carry the disease from existing fever 
patients to other human beings. Under this ex- 
planation, then, it holds true that without the 
marshes (A) one chief means of spreading the 
disease would be absent ; but it is also discovered 
that the marshes without the mosquitoes would be 
harmless, and even the mosquitbes also without 
ready-made fever patients to bite. Here, then, it 
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is not simply a| but ZA which is now regarded as 
the cause.^ • 

This example may help us to see why it is that, 
however carefully an experiment be conducted, its 
apparent result is always liable to this kind of 
correction. For 'the source of the correction here 
was not only greater care in experimenting, but 
also partly an increase in other knowledge, and 
partly an increase in the mechanical aids to enquiry. 
It was through the improvements made in micro- 
scopes about the middle of the nineteenth century 
that certain details, unknown before, were discovered 
in the blood of fever patients, and it was through ’ 
the researches of Pasteur, still later, that the mean- 
ing of these details was more fully understood. 

The notion, then, of intermediate steps or con- 
ditions that are required, along with A, to produce 
the effect C is one chief help in finding errors in 
causal theories that are nearly but not quite true. 
But here again we must distinguish iSetween a more 
and a less direct use of the notion, applicable re- 
spectively to simpler and subtler errors of the kind. 
In proportion as the error is a subtle one the search 
for intermediate steps between A and C tends to 

^ An interesting and much fuller account of these discoveries is 
given in an article by Dr. Ronald Ross in the NaiwMd RwUw for 
November 1906. I donot know how far the enquiry may have moved 
on since that date, but any such changes of theory could only give 
additional illustration of the same process. 
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take on the diaracter of a ver]$il eil^uiry — ^an 
enquiry as to wh%t details precisely are included 
under the name A. It therefore has to be guarded 
against the charge of being “ merely verbal,” a charge 
which is often made in disputes, and which often 
engenders a good deal of unneoessary heat and 
confusion. The clear discrimination of verbal 
quibbling from the raising of really important 
doubts is one of the most pressing difficulties in 
the application of logic. In our next chapter we 
shall notice some of its leading features. 

§ 16. Some General BesiUts. 

The two chief things that should now stand out 
clearly &rom the preceding chapter are: that in 
disputes which survive preliminary confusions and 
are forced to exhibit their real turning point, we 
arrive in the end at a question of fact ; and that 
the apparent simplicity of any fact lies always open 
to challenge. We have seen how the process of 
discussion tends to bring to light differences of 
opinion about causes and effects, and how the 
further continuance of discussion tends to raise 
questions about the correctness or completeness of 
some apparently careful observation of particular 
facts. Since the intricacy and subtlety of facts is 
inexhaustible there is always room for the possibility 
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that in ofr obi^rvation of them some important 
detail has been left out of sight; so that the 
business of the opponent of anj causal theory 
which claims to account for a set of facts is to 
discover such omissions if he can. To explain 
away a piece of observed fact which seems to 
support your opponent’s causal theory is to find 
clumsiness somewhere in his experiment — ^to find 
excessive simplicity in his conception of some fact. 

We have seen also that the machinery of the 
old formal^ logic is constitutionally prevented from 
taking into account, to this extent, the intricacy 
and complexity of facts. It assumes as a matter 
of course that the distinction between simple and 
complex facts can be applied without questioning 
the correctness of its application. In formal logic, 
the fact A is the fact A, and there is an end of 
the matter ; whereas in real disputes the difficulty 
is to make sure that in calling a fact “ A,” in spite 
of all its intricacies, we are doing it neither more 
nor less than justice. And hence whatever value 
the old logical criticism of ai^uments may have is 
confined to those aiguments which for some reason 

1 Throughout this book “formal” logic is identified not only with 
the logic which expressly calls itself formal, or “ deductive,” but with 
any logic which, like the ordinary “inductive” logic, is in fact more 
formal than it professes to be. Wherever actual application and its 
difficulties are ignored^ there is formality of a harmful kind. See my 
book on Tht Use of Words in Bmsoning^ p. 309. 
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stop short of being threshed oat 4s far as possible. 
Formal logic can ^tell ns that an argument as it 
stands, or as it is now expressed, is incomplete; 
but what is thus condemned is only the form of 
words which happens to have been used. Such 
criticism of an argument gives us no right to refuse 
to listen to further explanations which admit the 
verbal defect and seek to amend it ; indeed, they 
only provoke the arguer to show that the criticism 
is a shallow one resting upon a false assumption of 
simplicity in the facts. In modern arguments, it 
is true, the open appeal to formal logic as decisive 
is seldom met with — except where, as in some 
systems of Metaphysics, the possibility of verifica- 
tion by fact is expressly excluded ; but even where 
this convenient exclusion is not made, the covert 
assumption that facts which are called simple are 
really simple still plays a large part in hindering 
progress towards definiteness of issue: Since 
the vitality or<-two-sidedness of disputes is mainly 
due to some lack of simplicity in the facts referred 
to, any logic which hopes to be of service in these 
cases must leave room for the finding of intricacy 
even in the most apparently simple fact. The 
question whether “A” is fairly described as A is 
thus the crux of all disputes which survive the 
earlier stages or initial confusions. • 

It is here that we begin to reach a more serious 
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difficulty in theVpplicatkm of logic — the difficulty 
about the relation between questions of words and 
questions of fact. The contrast between these two 
kinds of question, or two ways of criticising an 
opponent’s results, is better known than the con- 
nection between them ; and so there is a temptation 
to suppose that to criticise a fact is one thing, while 
to raise questions of precise definition is another. 
We shall find, partly in the next chapter, but still 
more in Part IL, that these operations are only 
different when the latter is wrongly conducted. 
As an introduction to that discussion it may be 
worth while to notice some further results of the 
hidden complexity of facts. •* 

The universal source of weakness in a " fact ” 
is that it cannot be a fact at all for us, until we 
recognise it as a particular kind of fact — say, A. 
At first sight this may seem no great hardship 
or drawbkck; if a fact is A, why should it not 
be called so, or “ what else could* we call it ? ” 
But, however satisfactory a description (or concep- 
tion) of a fact may be where it is undisputed, every 
pair of disputants must reckon with the possibilil^ 
that the description may be badly chosen, or even 
downright misleading. One of the disputants, that 
is, may think it satisfactory while the other finds 
fault with it. And the hardship or drawback of 
being unabje to recognise a fact otherwise than 
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by deifying it — by seeipg it as S member of the 
class A^ — is that t]^ process necessarily disregards 
some of the actual details of the fact, details which 
may be unexpectedly important. This follows fn>m 
the admission that every individual case is in some 
respects different from all other .members of any 
class or kind to which it belongs. To recognise 
■ a fact as A is to view it as essentially resembling 
the other members of the class A, in spite of all 
the differences between it and them ; and it is here 
that we may at any time be mistaken. Our theory 
that this case essentially resembles the class of A’s 
is constantly finding itself opposed to some one 
alse’s theory that it essentially differs from them : 
what I class as meat, my neighbour may class 
as poisob ; and, as we saw in § 4, disputes of this 
kind may be extremely difficult to settle. Thus 
it is not only what are commonly called arguments 
by analogy that are precarious arguments db account 
of the imaginative element in them, but all recogni- 
tion of fact contains exactly the same source of 
possible error; it is, in the end, no more than 
recognition of an analogy between a given case 
and a group of other cases which happen to possess 
an accepted class -name. Whenever I recognise 
such and such a fact as essentially resembling the 
class of A’s, my opponent may have better reason 
to hold that it essentially differs from^ the A’s — 
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even in spite o? a striking surface resemblatica — 
and that it essentially belongs to another class, 
say Z. For example, what seems to me an 
attempted “ bribe ” may seem to some one else an 
offer due to kindness. 

So far as this goes there is no difference between 
grosser and finer errors ; all mistakes in our concep- 
tion of a given fact may be brought under this 
general head. Misconception of fact, in all its possible 
forms, involves misdescription, and misdescription is 
only one form of false analogy. But when we ask 
how subtle errors of fact differ from gross ones, or 
what constitutes the chief temptation to error of 
fact, or the best excuse for it, we shall find in the 
notion of ambiguity the most general answer. In 
our next chapter, therefore, we must examine this 
notion. Meanwhile we need only recognise that 
whenever we observe a piece of causation in which 
A apparehtly produces a given effect, our " A ” is 
never the whole of what is so described. It is 
never more than "something described as A” — 
something which we (rightly or wrongly) think is 
best so described. Thus our guarantee that we 
have interpreted an experiment correctly depends 
in part upon our certainty that the name A is 
the best description that could be given of some- 
thing which we know to be (if it is A at all) A 
and mart, Jn regarding it as A we have mentally 
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divided the concrete thing or event into two parts 
— ^its " essence ” and its “ accidents ” (or circum- 
stances) — and have selected the A part of it as 
being its essence. Our certainty that we have 
made our selection rightly is always open to an 
opponent’s challenge; for it would never do to 
lay down the rule that every fact is rightly con- 
ceived by everybody. 

We all know this possibility of error, though 
commonly not to its hill extent. We know, for 
instance, that it is possible in this way to describe 
as a “ ghost ” something that would be more 
accurately called a tombstone, or to imagine 
eurselves experimenting with a piece of some 
pure metal, while in fact it contains impurities. 
That wliat is called A may be wrongly called so, 
is a piece of knowledge which we may assume that 
everybody possesses, and that most people use many 
times a day. But what we do not all ^ow, and 
what can only become clear to ns through our 
knowledge of the nature of ambiguity, is that what 
is rightly called A may also be at the same time 
misleadingly called so. A fact may be " correctly ” 
described as A, and yet A may be the most mis- 
leading possible description of it in a given context. 
Thus a thermos flask strictly is a hot-water bottle, 
and yet a person wanting a foot-whrmer would find 
the description false. . 
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This difSculty is one that, on the whole, afPects 
“logic” even more than it affevts common sense, 
since common sense thinks less about what it is 
saying and doing, and does not feel the same 
obligation to care for strict verbal consistency. In 
the reasonings of* the “illogical” there is often an 
unconscious recognition of real defects of language 
which logic is restrained from admitting. In 
ordinary life we are often compelled to recognise 
that “ circumstances alter cases,” and that a thing 
can be strictly A and yet virtually not A, to an 
extent that formal logic does not and (on its 
principles) cannot officially recognise. For when 
it lays down the axiom that A is A,^ or that a* 
thing “ is what it is,” formal logic cannot be quite 
content to admit that in application this amounts 
only to wisdom after the event, or that its use only 
becomes sq^e after we no longer need it. When 
we already know that a thing is A we do not need 
to be told that if it is A, it is so. So that either 
the axiom must be admitted to be superfluous, or 

1 Tbis axiom is knomi in logic as “The Law of Identity,” and it 
seems to be sometimes conceived as a law that, though it is undeniable, 
is nevertheless capable of being violated, and even (by paradozers) 
denied. The better view is that no violation or denial of it can have 
a meaning; and that no one need ever feel tempted to deny it, even 
if that were possible. Since any statement, however undeniably 
''true," may, if it is vggue enough, be misleading, all that any one 
can wish to do, as against the Law of Identity, is to deny its value in 
application. Se^also pp, 142-5, 804. 
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it mtut be so interpreted as to be applicable before 
the event — ^that iif to say, while there is still some 
need to be assured that A is really the best descrip- 
tion. It is this dimly felt need of interpreting the 
axiom so as to make it useful that leads formal 
logic to look unfavourably upon *the common-sense 
recognition that A in one set of circumstances is 
not the same as A in another; with its corollary 
that A is not always A. 

What complicates the matter is that after one 
of these common -sense discoveries has been 
established, even in the teeth of logical opposition, 
logic can always turn round and innocently ask 
*what all the fuss has been about, since, after all, 
the a^om remains inviolate. When, for example, 
it has become clear that an “ extravagant expense ” 
— say half one’s income spent on a holiday — ^is 
not, in the circumstances, an extravag^t expense, 
there is no longer any question of A being other 
than A, but only of A wrongly so-called. It is 
rather for its attempt to prevent questions from 
being raised than for any fault-finding after the 
answer has won general acceptance, that formal 
logic incurs censure; and, as we shall see in Part 
II., this is one of the most insidious ways of 
obstructing a discussion. 

The study of ambiguity will put into onr hands 
a useful weapon against this method of blocking 
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questions. But in the meantime it is well to 
remember that there is never %ny need to deny 
the idle axiom that A is A ; it may always be put 
aside as irrelevant or misleading in application. 
The chief thing here to remember is that the 
question “ What ‘is it ? ” takes precedence of the 
axiom that “ It is what it ia” For though we are 
often tempted to maintain that something “ is what 
it is ” without regard to the situation in which it 
happens to be, this assumption may at any time be 
found false and misleading. Whenever circum- 
stances alter a case, the distinction between the 
case "in itself” and its circumstances (as distinct 
from it) disappears. The judgment, for instancd^ 
that a valuable trump card is in the circumstances 
the card to throw away rests upon the admission 
that the value of a card does not depend solely on 
the card’s^quality per se, but is complicated by the 
external circumstances of the moment. 



CHAPTEE V 

AMBIGUITY, INDEFINITENES8, AND ERROR 

§ 17. Duplicity of Meaning. 

Our general view of the nature of protracted 
disputation — that it is a process of arriving gradually 
at greater definiteness — suggests from the beginning 
that a considerable part must be played in fruitful 
disputes by the power of detecting and removing 
ambiguity. For, as every one knows, ambiguity and 
indefiniteness or vagueness have at any rate a good 
deal to do with each other. And in several passages 
above some relference has been made to the trouble 
caused by lack of definiteness in all thought and 
assertion. There was, for example, the passage (pp. 
23, 24) #here we had occasion to speak of general 
rules which are vague enough to be open to false 
applications. And further on (pp. 76-7) we con- 
nected this difficulty with that of "ambiguity in 
a middle term.” The only use x>t rules is to be 
applied, and so to help us to conclusion§i. To apply 

112 
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any rale, therefore, is the same as to make it the 
major premiss of an argument, any difference 
there may be between two interpretations of the 
rule takes effect in allowing different inferences to 
be drawn from it. For instance, almost any proverb 
admits of being interpreted (in different cases) so as 
to draw either a true or a false inferenca 

But in neither of these passages does the differ- 
ence between ambiguity and mere indefiniteness 
come clearly into view. That and the connection 
between ambiguity and error are the chief points 
we must now discuss. Both of them are obscured 
by a number of careless popular notions about 
ambiguity — notions which are traceable to trouble* 
saving ways of thought in general, and in particular 
to the failure to distinguish (1) between iinportant 
and unimportant vagueness, and (2) between vague- 
ness which is generally unimportant and that which, 
though generally unimportant, has importance in 
regard to a particular occasion. Naturally these 
distinctions are troublesome to bear in mind, but to 
save ourselves trouble in an enquiry is not always 
the best way of getting forward towards the light. 

Unfortunately, one cannot call attention to 
popular errors without setting up a minority’s 
opinion against that of the majority; and the 
minority here is •a small one, counting merely as 
voters are counted. But some excuse or apology 
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may, I hope, be made by avoiding all dogmatism in 
the matter, and i^ierely giving an account — based 
on a memory of my own early difficulties — of the 
progress from what now seems error to what now 
seems truth, showing how one is gradually led to 
regard as mistaken some of the views which at first 
one takes on faith partly from “ logic ” and partly 
from the commoner kinds of common sense. We 
cannot make sure of our ground here without going 
into some very elementary matters, and it is hoped , 
that the reader who does not need the explanations 
will have patience with them for the sake of those 
who are less fortunate. 

« When you first make acquaintance with logic as 
taught, you find that ambiguity is a subject which 
is kepf so far in the background as to be almost 
out of sight. Notice is indeed formally given that 
a syllogism with an ambiguous middle term is 
an invalid syllogism ; and there is also * a general 
recognition thht the words with which all logical 
operations are performed must as a matter of course 
be non -ambiguous words; but of the nature of 
ambiguity, and especially of the difficulty of avoid- 
ing it, little or nothing is said. The rule against it 
is left to be construed by the beginner as a child 
may construe one of the Ten Commandments — say 
the rule against worshipping idolst There the rule 
is, and he is prepared to accept it cheejrfuUy. 
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However, the mere technicality haa to be ex- 
plained, and then you find that the authorities 
divide all descriptive words into two kinds — " equi- 
vocal" (or ambiguous) and “univocal” (or non- 
ambiguous). The former, you are told, are those 
which have two or more meanings ; that is how the 
class “ ambiguous words ” is defined, and the 
examples given are naturally the kind of words 
which lend themselves to the making of puns — 
words like post, or pound, or note. “Post,” for 
instance, might refer to letters delivered, or to a 
stake driven into the ground, or to one of the daily 
papers. These are clearly different meanings for 
the same word, and the word therefore comes undeip 
the above definition; it is an “ambiguous word." 
On the other hand certain words — let us say cow, 
or eeHery, or chalk — ^have only one meaning, and 
therefore are “ univocal " or non-ambiguous words. 

But it* need not take long to discover that this 
is an unsatisfactory account of the matter. It is a 
thin and insufficient account if ambiguity is to be 
reckoned as a serious defect, since this obvious kind 
of double meaning can seldom confuse anybody for 
more than a moment. Even in the heat of an 
election few speakers would try to obscure an 
issue by means of the clumsy and transparent 
ambiguities which belong to “ equivocal words ” of 
the recognii^d kind. And in sober debate or 
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controversy a man who tried to use such words 

deceptively wouldt merely ruin his reputation for 

common sens& 

Besides, there are difficulties about applying the 
distinction correctly. You begin to meet with these 
difficulties as soon as you try to make anything Uke 
a list of the non-ambiguous words. For then you 
are at once brought up against the common practice 
of using words in metaphorical or quasi-metaphorical 
senses. You find that there are comparatively few 
words in daily use which are not frequently extended 
in this way, and it looks as if those that have so 
far escaped it have done so only by accident. Take 
^ny common word, like chair or tables hard or foot, 
or head or cheeh You can at once remember 
metaphorical senses in which they are frequently 
used. And indeed it is not easy to find many 
words which have quite escaped this fate. For all 
I know, chalk and celery have ; but if anjr one tells 
me that cow, or pig, or donkey are doubtful cases, 
can I seriously contradict him ? 

Perhaps you will be inclined to say that 
metaphor« is one thing and plain matter-of-fact 
expression another, and that in logic we do not 
take account of flowery language. But this only 
puts the difficulty into another form. The enquir- 
ing mind, anxious to get the matter really clear, 
now begins to ask uncomfortable questions about 
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the distinction between metaphor and matter-of- 
&ct expressions. Sometimes, but not always, you 
can be sure which is which. What you find is that 
while certain statements are plainly metaphorical, 
and certain others may pass as matter-of-fact, many 
are in a half and half condition. There is a 
tendency for statements which once were meta- 
phorical to lose this character gradually, as we get 
more accustomed to them — which accounts for the 
statement that a certain Irish priest was “ literally ” 
the father of his congregation. Poetical expressions 
thus become prose, slang expressions proper English, 
and our convenient way of speaking of one thing in 
terms of another loses in time whatever far-fetched 
appearance it had at first Every one who tries to 
write knows how uncertain in application is*the rule 
against using mixed metaphors, and a little reflection 
shows that its uncertainty depends on the difficulty 
of saying* whether an expression, once undoubtedly 
metaphorical, has or has not ceased to bear that 
character. It may be wrong to speak of a " far- 
fetched appearance,” or again of ” taking up arms 
against a sea of troubles ” ; but who would maintain 
that “ holding a clear view ” is a mixture of meta- 
phors, or “handling a situation,” or “casting our 
eyes on the ceiling ? ” From any page of a news- 
paper it is easj* to pick out half-a-dozen phrases 
which, thoygh strictly and literally metaphorical. 
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are now reckoned plain EnglisL And your enquiry, 
if you press it, will not stop there ; yon will find 
also that among the soberest double meanings that 
any words now admit of, the majority arose in just 
this way. The meaning of a word was gradually 
extended by the use of metaphor or analogy to 
. take in new uses, and the old use and the new one 
remained side by side. Such words as laif, or 
letter, or libd, are familiar examples. 

Thus already the class of strictly univocal words 
keeps dwindling away the more carefully we try to 
find true examples of it And, as this discovery 
proceeds, we begin to see where we are being led : 
4o the view that if ambiguous words are simply 
words with two or more meanings there is no clear 
line to 'be drawn between words which are at all 
indefinite and words which are ambiguous. The 
indefiniteness of a word consists in nothing else 
than its equal applicability to adjacent cam wMch 
imerthdess are'^different. An indefinite word, there- ^ 
fore, since it fails (or purposely and rightly declines 
to discriminate between sorts which are nearly but 
not quite alike, is a word with two or more mean- 
ings. If that were accepted as the definition of an 
“ ambiguous word,” it would follow that every word, 
in so far as it is indefinite, is ambiguous. 

The next step is to ask ours^es whether the 


^ Seel 18. 
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convenient distinction between more and less vague 
words can be used to enable us |o find examples of 
words which are not vague at all — words which 
with a clear conscience we can dass as univocaL 
But if the reader has followed what was said in 
§ 4 about the na^re of classes and of descriptive 
words, he has already discovered that all descriptive 
words must, as such, be indefinite. For unless a 
word is a class-name it has no descriptive meaning, 
while if it is a class-name it necessarily ignores any 
sub-classes there may be within the class so named ; 
and since all the members of any class differ from 
each other, there is no class that cannot have sub- 
classes within it, if we choose to make them. Anj^ 
class can at any time be divided into those mem- 
bers that have and those that have not afly given 
peculiarity that one or more of its members have. 
The possibility of sub -classes within any class 
follows f^m the fact that all the individual 
members have their own peculiarities; and from 
the possibility of sub-classes follows the indefinite- 
ness of any class -name — and therefore of any 
descriptive name — used in stating a fact. 

Thus, if an ambiguous word is to be defined as 
“ a word with two or more meanings,” all descriptive 
words are ambiguous ; and so our class of ” univocal ” 
words has disappeared altogether. For we can hardly 
be content to say that only words which are not 
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descriptive and which therefore have no^ meaning, 
escape ambigoitj. « If we did say this, what possible 
value would there be in the rule that the middle 
term of a syllogism must not be ambiguous ? In 
this way, then, we are led step by step to the con- 
clusion that if ambiguity is to b^ regeuded as an 
avoidable defect at all, some other definition must 
be found for an “ambiguous” word than a word 
with two or more meanings. That description 
irads us wrong in one of two opposite ways : either 
we extend the notion to cover all indefinite words, 
with the result just noticed; or else we do not 
BO extend it, but keep it carefully restricted to 
srords (like “ post ”) with meanings which aip, 
obvioudy different In the latter case ambiguity 
ceases tb be a defect which can be regarded as 
seriously interfering with thought or discussion, or 
as having practical importance of any kind. It 
then takes its place as a sort of literary 'defect in 
expression, occiffring comparatively seldom, mostly 
due to carelessness, and on a different plane altogether 
from errors of fact. Thus misled, we naturally 
assume that the risk and harm of ambiguity are 
small matters, and that to take serious note of them 
—especially where they are not easily seen — is a 
tiresome habit either tricky or else pedantic, in- 
dulged in only by the sophistical rhetorician or the 
poor stickler for terminological exaotitijde. “Let 
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us have facts, not words,” is always a popular cry, ■ 
and, like most popular cries, it*illustrates a sound 
instinct easily led into wrong applications. We 
shall presently find that it is this popular trouble- 
saving view of the nature of ambiguity which 
chiefly leads to. “wordiness” (or “verbalism”); 
and that the real slave to words, the despiser of 
facts, is he who in practice assumes that only those 
words are ambiguous for which you will find two 
or more meanings given in the dictionary. ^ 

§ 18. Important and Unimportant Vagtieness. 

When once we have seen that all descriptive 
words, by virtue of their descriptive quality, are 
indefinite, it becomes clear that if ambiguity is 
somehow coimected with indefiniteness, and is also 
an avoidable fault, a distinction must be made 
between the indefiniteness which does and that 
which does not seriously interfere with the use of 
the word in reasoning. We are thus driven to 
recognise, in some form or other, a distinction 
between important and unimportant vagueness, and 
the question is. How can that distinction best be 
conceived and drawn ? 

The first and most natural method is to start 
from the familiar fact that some words are (what is 
called) mor^ vague than others, and to suppose that 
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the importance of a word’s vagueness is related to 
the amount of vagueness which the word suffm 
from. We commonly speak of some words *08 
better defined than others. Certain words — Hke 
"triangle,” or “city” — admit apparently of exact 
definition, while the meaning of others — like “ civil- 
isation,” or “truth” — is notoriously difficult to 
specify with exactness. And, in general, names of 
qualities are recognised as being in this sense vaguer 
than names of objects. Puzzling hybrid forms of 
virtue and vice, for instance, are more often met 
with than puzzling hybrid animals, or plants, or 
rocks ; at any rate, the puzzles arising out of them 
«re commoner, and more insistent, and better known. 

But further reflection shows us some weak points' 
in this way of distinguishing between ambiguity and 
mere harmless indefiniteness. In the first place, it 
is not at all clear how the " amount of vagueness ” 
in a word is to be estimated, except as a Vnatter of 
disputable (and* unverifiable) opinion. You and I 
may happen to agree that “triangle” is a less 
vague word than “courage,” but we should certainly 
not agree about every pair of words ; and where we 
disagree, what satisfactory test is there that we could 
use ? In the second place, a still more destructive 
objection has to be met. Let us pass over all 
doubts about the relative vagueness of this or that 
pair of words ; let us suppose that such, difficulties 
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will never seriously arise, or let us assume that 
ttiey arise so seldom as to be scarcely worth con- 
sidering ; still, the kind of distinction we thus arrive 
at is not exactly the one we were looking for. We 
were trying to get some means of marking off the 
words whose vagveness is important (and which are 
therefore “ambiguous words”) from those whose 
vagueness is unimportant (and which are therefore 
not ambiguous words), and the most we have got is 
a distinction of degree, and a sort of right to neglect 
some cases of real ambiguity on the ground that the 
ambiguity in them is so small as to be not worth 
considering. Perhaps after all the plea that the 
ambiguity is a "very little one” is irrelevant* 
The illegitimacy of an ambiguous middle term in a 
syllogism may have nothing to do with the site of 
the ambiguity. 

It is at this point in the enquiry, I think, that 
we at last* begin to suspect that the whole search 
for a distinction between ambiguous words and 
others is illusory, and that ambiguity is a quality 
attaching not to words isolated from all context, but 
to words as used in assertion and reasoning ; that 
the same word, whether its vagueness be regarded 
as great or small in amount, may be used ambigu- 
ously in one statement and unambiguously in another. 
But from the peint we have now reached we may 
arrive at this view along several different paths. 
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One way is by considering what can..j|really be 
meant by differenee in the amount of vagueness 
which different words suffer from. The recognition 
that such differences exist is so common, and in 
its proper place so useful, that we are apt to 
accept it without troubling mucho about its precise 
meaning. Now if the notion' of vagueness were 
restricted to that of the double or plural senses of 
a word which a dictionary gives, all we should have 
to do would be to count heads. Hero we might 
find to be a word with only one meaning; h&rd, 
a word with two meanings; hind, a word with 
three meanings ; and so on. But with the recogni- 
tion that descriptive words, as such, are vague, 
this method of counting loses all its relevance. 
When we have connected duplicity of meaning 
with the necessary failure of class-names to take 
sub-classes into account — the failure of " general ” 
names to "specify” — ^we have admitted ‘that the 
actual amount ' of duplicity in any class-name is 
incalculable, since it depends on the strictly in- 
numerable points in which any two members of 
the wid» class may differ. The ju^ment that 
one word is vaguer or less well defined than 
another must mean somethiug else than that the 
various possible meanings of the one are more 
numerous than those of the other, if both are strictly 
innumerable. What then, in fact, does }t mean ? 
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There can be no doubt that what we count, 
however roughly, in judging ihat one word is 
inore definite than another, are not the different 
dictionary-meanings of the words, but tbe different 
occasions on which the word’s indefiniteness usually 
leads to confusiqp or error. One word is called 
vaguer than another because it more often becomes 
ambiguous; it more often causes amihigmJty in a 
statement. For example, it is true that the word 
“ triangle ” does not specify whether a large triangle 
or a small one is meant, a black-on-white triangle 
or a white-on-black one, a well-drawn or a badly 
drawn triangle ; and so on. But then in what we 
have to say about triangles these specifications^ 
seldom have any importance, and, if ever they had, 
the need of specification would be obvioM. The 
specifications that do often matter — equilateral, 
isosceles, scalene — are, when needed, so obviously 
needed that they are never left out. When on 
the other hand the word " courage ’*fails to specify 
the' variety — moral, brute, Dutch, or whatever it 
may be — the omission is much less obvious, and 
may be vital to the argument; it may allow us 
to take a statement in a sense in which it is false. 
Here we see, then, that our judgment that one word 
is vaguer than another always refers to occasions 
on which the werd is used in statements. What 
the judgment has in view is not its degree of 
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vagueness in the abstract, but simply the greater 
ride of ambigwty in the use of the words compared. 
And we see also that "occasions” are always 
statements — that you cannot have ambiguity, as 
contrasted with mere indefiniteness, except where 
a word is actually used. o 


§ 19. Oenercd and Partieviar Importance of 
Vagwrtm. 

Since the general importance of a word’s vague- 
ness is nothing else than the sum of occasions on 
which its vagueness has particuhir importance, it 
♦is clear that when we recognise that a given word 
is vaguer than some other, we are taking a general 
view of the character of the two words — just as 
when we recognise that a sea voyage is, in general, 
less safe against accident than a^ railway journey. 
And, as we saw in § 9, these general judgments 
have some value. They are undeniably useful if 
our purpose is a broad one, like that of the 
insurance offices; and they have also a sort of 
better-thiA-nothing value where we have no means 
of estimating causally the* risks of the particular 
case. Like the rule that evil communications 
corrupt good manners, the rule that abstract names 
corrupt good reasoning may desefve a place in a 
list of elementary maxims. . 
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But it follows also that in any particular dispute 
the question whether a word is ^nerally vague or 
not is either wholly irrelevant or, at most, a 
question with a very limited value, and as likely 
to create a false prejudice as to throw any light. 
The utmost valuq that the knowledge of a word’s 
general vagueness can have is that of putting us 
on our guard at the beginning of an enquiry; it 
cannot pretend to stop an enquiry, nor decide 
whether the word’s vagueness is here and now 
important ; and in fact the knowledge that a word 
is not generally vague is one of the commonest 
reasons why we are slow to discover its actual 
ambiguity. By talking of important vagueness as < 
if importance were something which is all of a 
piece, and can be simply weighed or measured, we 
tend to forget that neither vagueness nor any other 
quality can be important except relatively to some 
purpose or purposes in view, and that what is 
important for one purpose may be fTnimportant for 
another. 

The chief thing to remember, then, about the 
distinction between vaguer and less vague words is 
that in a dispute in which a complaint is made 
that a word is vague, the word’s general character 
for definiteness is not attacked and therefore need 
not be defended^ its general good character in 
this respect is as irrelevant as any other agreeable 
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£aci about it— for example ita .vbec^j} of sound, 
its dignity, or its ."Mesopotamian** flavour: What 
is asked for is merely its meaning in a particular 
context The claim made by the objector is that 
its vagueness is important for a particular purpose 
only, however adequate the wor^ may be for any 
number of other purposes. 


§ 20. AwHguity and Error in general. 

Even those who think of “ambiguous words" 
as words with two or more dictionary meanings, 
and who therefore regard a lapse into ambiguous 
• language as a mere slip or literary defect, would 
admit that ambiguity may now and then be a 
source *of error, though they could hardly regard 
it as really troublesome. They might see that 
through mistaking the meaning of statements it 
is possible to get a false notion of the facts that 
are stated. But any deeper connection between 
ambiguity and error could hardly come into their 
view. They are debarred from understanding how 
error can ‘'be the chief source of ambiguity, or how 
ambiguity and error arise hand in hand out of the 
nature of things and the nature of language (or 
thought) taken together. And hence they cannot 
see how the discovery of ambiguity forms one of 
the most valuable methods in correcting errors of 
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fact, tho need for it being' greatest where the error 
is most subtle. ■ - . • 

But with the recognition that ambiguity is 
important vagueness, and that vagueness consists in 
the absence of a needed distinction between sub- 
classes of X, thhi .disability is removed. For, how- 
ever importance be estimated — whether it be general 
or particular importance that we have in view — ^it 
is clear that we cannot judge that a distinction is 
important except by reference to knowledge (real 
or fancied) of the facts of the case in question. 
To claim that the distinction between AX and 
BX, which the general name X obliterates, is 
important, necessarily involves a claim to know some 
relevant difference between these two sub-classes; 
for example, to know that one of them is It while 
the other is not. Thus we never discover an 
ambiguity, as distinguished from an unimportant 
vagueness,** except through a real or supposed 
knowledge of facts. And conversely^ it is ignorance 
of facts which in all cases leads us to make state- 
ments of a kind that are open to the charge of 
ambiguity. Except by way of a trick — a possibility 
we are not just now considering — no one blurs a 
distinction which he believes to be important; 
ignorance is always the honest reasoner’s excuse. 
The , connection between error and ambiguity is 
therefore twofold. Not only may an unnoticed 
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ambig ^7 lead to error, but an error of fact ie the 
source of any ambiguous statement that is honestly 
put forward as true. 

Perhaps it will make this point clearer if I here 
meet a possible objection half-way. What, it may 
be asked, is an unnoticed ambiguity? Is there, 
properly speaking, any such thing? Is it not of 
the essence of ambiguity that there shall be some 
one whom the ambiguous statement perplexes, some 
one who complains of its lack of clear meaning ? 

This difficulty is merely verbal, and may be 
met in the manner which is always appropriate 
to such difficulties — by yielding the point at once, 
c Such a definition of the word " ambiguity ” need 
not lead us into any wrong notions ; it does not 
take us back to any of the careless views here 
criticised and discarded ; and the only effect of it 
is to suggest the need of some other worjl to express 
“unnoticed ambiguity.” It is precisely’ analogous 
to the possible *^verbal objection to such phrases as 
“invisible light” or “inaudible sound”; a purist 
in language might find the same kind of fault with 
those expressions, and it would be as little worth 
anybody’s while to contradict him. By “invisible 
light” is meant “what would be light if some 
eye could see it”; and similarly an “unnotiqed 
ambiguity” means “what would •be an ambi^ous, 
statement if its defect we]« discovered" It is one 
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of those concise expressions which are perhaps 
verbally indefensible, but wbick in practice are 
easily understood. 

However, it is simpler to find another expres- 
sion. It will suffice to use the phrase "a clumsy 
statement” to indude any statement containing an 
ambiguity whether noticed or not. It would be 
in some ways better, perhaps, to specify the kind of 
clumsiness referred to — namely, the blurring of an 
important distinction ; but as that would make our 
phrase clumsy in another sense, and as it also 
seems unnecessary after what has been here said, we 
may leave this qualification understood. The point 
is that through ignoring the importance of a distinc- * 
tion our statements get a certain incompleteness 
which — until the discovery of their defect makes 
them ambiguous — stands in the way of our getting 
the error oifact corrected. 

The general connection between ^orance of fact 
and the clumsiness of statement which renders 
ambiguity possible may best be seen by means of 
an example. The phenomenon that we call a 
thunderstorm is one that must have been observed 
from the earliest times by countless millions of 
people inhabiting almost every comer of the earth. 
Yet to how many of these millions has the 
.^lotibn of two soils of lightning — a rapid discharge 
and a compfimtively slow discharge — occurred as 
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, jmpdMii^t or even as possible? lightning seems 
" inst^taneous,” iind the notion of longer and 
shorter instantaneous processes is not one that the 
.average man, even to-day, can easily accept as 
' ; worth regarding. At any rate, let us say, it is not 
familiar to him and is one that ho naturally over- 
looks. But Sir Oliver Lodge, in some of his 

experiments with lightning rods, discovered the 
importance of this subdivision of the class “ flashes 
of lightning.” One of the first things leading to 
the discovery was a doubt as to the truth of the 
received rule that copper lightning-rods are more 
effective than iron ones of the same shape and 
* thickness — a rule explained on the ground that 
copper has less “ resistance ” than iron, and so is a 
"better conductor.” The rule which up to then 
had been accepted was " The smaller the resistance, 
the better the conductor,” and what first 
a doubt of this rule were some cases where an 

^ In one case, for example, the flash had kept to the rod for about 
half-way down a tall church spire, and then blew out a circular ring of 
stones and so dropped the upper half of the spire neatly inside the 
lower half. What could be the explanation of this, on the supposi- 
» tion that a copper rod is a good conductor ? The lightning had first 
jumped from a cloud through the air (which is a bad conductor — i.e. 
has a large resistance) ; it had then entered the copper rod and gone 
quietly along it for a certain number of yards ; and, finally, for some 
unexplained reason, had left the rod and taken to the stones — ^which 
again are a “bad conductor." Why did it n<j^t at least go to thb end 
of the easy copper path and then display its vigour by knocking holes 
in the ground ? 
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appaxently excellent copper conductor had tp 
act properly. The result of \nany experiments 
conducted by Professor lodge with mimic lightning 
firom Leyden jars was that the rate or pace of the 
discharge made an important difference — that iron* 
is a “ better conductor ” for sudden and violent 
lightning, copper for the more ordinary kind 
where there is time for the discharge to prepare 
a path for itself. The path actually taken by the 
different kinds of lightning, he maintains, shows the 
same sort of difference as that between the path of 
a mountain stream and that of an avalanche. 

There is some excuse, 1 think, for those who 
had previously not suspected that “ lightning ” was* 
a word which could thus make statements ambiguous 
— 6.g. the statement that copper is the best “ light- 
ning” conductor. And the example should help 
us to see ^ow little security there is in our belief 
that any |;iven descriptive word escapes the defect 
of clumsiness. Such security may always be upset 
by a discovery made to-morrow. 

§21. '' AmMguous Middle.” 

But we may go beyond the general reflection 
that error (or ignorance of facts) is just as much a 
cause of clumsy* statements as clumsy statements 
ate, a caus^ of error. We shall understand the 
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connection between ambiguity (or clumsy expression) 
and error stiU mote clearly if we look first at the 
nature of a syllogism with an effectively ambiguous 
middle term, and, secondly, at the subtlest kind of 
error that occurs in experimental work. 

The former of these subjects w^ briefly touched 
upon in § 11, where we began to see the harm that 
is done by the “ formal ” conception of a syllogism, 
which regards it as a structure formed by taking 
isolated terms, putting them together into isolated 
propositions, and then putting these together into 
a syllogism. This conception, by its assumption 
that the logical character of terms is fixed in- 
.dependently of their use in particular assertions, 
and that tiie lexical character of “ propositions ” is 
fixed independently of their use in particular argu- 
ments, does as much as possible to obscure the fact 
that the syUegism is essentially the form argument 
which consists in apfiyvag gerural rules to* particular 
eases, and that 'therefore the meaning of the word 
or words which form the “ middle term ” is affected 
.by their use in the particular argument. When 
the midtSe term X is viewed as a word found in 
the dictionary, coupled with S to form one proposi- 
tion and with Y to form another, and then the 
conclusion distilled out of these two propositions 
combined, there is nothing to held the structure 
together except some form of general consent about 
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the meaning of X — for instance the general consent 
of the majority, or that of a* group of experts. 
Such consent is required before the isolated proposi- 
tions can get their constitutive meaning at all; 
and, once they have got it, by what authority is it 
to be afterwards filtered to suit a critic who happens 
to find the argument inconclusive ? The appeal to 
the generally received meaning of words stands in 
the way of our seeing how essentially fluid and 
purposive all meaning is. 

One of several things that may be learnt by 
forgetting the unreal examples of argument that 
are given in the logic text-books, and trying to 
notice what happens in everyday disputes, is that 
statements made respectively with and without a 
special purpose stand on a very different footing as 
regards ease of acceptance or severity of criticism. 
Take, for ^xample, any statement of a general rule, 
such as % proverb. Assent to it is much more 
readily given when its precise a^lication is left 
open than when it is evidently meant to carry 
a particular consequence. Proverbs admittedly re- 
present on the whole a large amount of well-tried 
experience and wisdom, so that in most of their 
applications no one finds fault with them. Given, 
therefore, a proverb which is not at the moment 
specialised to a«particular use, but regarded in a 
broad and general way, why should we gratuitously 
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jsearch for any possible or future misapplications of 
it? That naturally seems like going out of our 
way to raise purely hypothetical objections ; and 
hence the proverb, so taken, legitimately passes for 
a valuable truth. If, on the other hand, we call to 
mind cases where a proverb has been (in our 
opinion) misapplied, the proverb itself is seen to 
have a misleading influence ; to that extent, at any 
rate, we begin to find fault with the proverb itself ; 
we see that somehow it lends itself to this kind of 
misapplication. For instance, "A penny saved is a 
penny gained ” would be a misleading proverb if it 
helped to decide us against calling in the doctor 
ffor a serious illness, or against paying insurance 
premiums. And some of the Free Trade axioms 
are accused by the Tariff reformers of being mis- 
leading in exactly this way. 

Or again, take any statement of, fact: for 
instance the statement that my watcB is five 
minutes fast, \31early the readiness with which 
we accept such a statement as true does depend a 
little on what is intended to follow from it If 
nothing particular is indicated as its consequence 
we scrutinise it far less critically than if, for example, 
catching a train depends on its accuracy. A slight 
error may make no difference in the one case and 
all the difference in the other. Statements of rule 
and statements of fact are thus equally liable to 
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take on new meanings — new importance — ^when 
they are used in a particular ^iece of reasoning. 
Doubts and questionings which are in a general 
way far-fetched or out of place become all important 
in regard to this or that conclusion. 

Now in the. application of any rule to a 
particular case, the need of this extra carefulness is 
always present; and that is precisely the meaning 
of the risk of ambiguity in a middle term. There 
is always the risk that the “ truth ” of either the 
rule or the fact (or both) is of a broader and 
looser kind than the purpose of the moment 
requires The rule that all X are Y {e.g. “No 
gentleman cheats at cards”) may pass for true# 
when we do not contemplate S as a case of X; 
or S may be called X with sufficient "accuracy 
when we do not mean to infer that S is Y {e.g. 
that Smit^ is innocent of the charge of cheating). 
And it if only, therefore, when rule and fact are 
viewed as parts of a piece of reasoning, not when 
they are viewed as propositions really independent 
of each other but accidentally conjoined, that this 
liabiUty to subtle error is seen. 

But the point we are now specially concerned 
with is that in a syllogism with an ambiguous 
middle, as soon as the ambiguity is discovered, 
and not tiU them) the falsity of one of the premisses 
becomes visible. For if the case S does (as the 
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minor premia# asserts as a fact) come imder the 
rule that all X are Y, then to dispute the conclu- 
sion is to dispute the truth of that major premiss ; 
and on the other hand, if we accept the rule as 
true without exceptions, then to dispute the con- 
clusion involves our finding thp minor premiss 
&lse. 

All that this amounts to, however, is that th6Fe 
is no possible example of an argument faulty 
through an ambiguous middle that cannot, if we 
choose, be regarded as faulty through error of fact in 
the premisses ; for instance the paying of insurance 
money or doctors’ bills may be regarded as excep- 
ytions which destroy the strict truth of the proverb 
about the saving of pence ; or to say “ five minutes ” 
fast whSn we should say “four and a half” is, 
after all, an inaccurate statement of the fact. It 
is therefore a little difficult at first to s^ the need 
for two different names for what is at bottom the 
same defect in An argument — namely, error of fiust 
in the premisses ; and that may help to account for 
our inclination to put away “ambiguous middle” 
in a pigeon-hole on the top shelf of our minds, 
and almost to forget its existence. 

But the real value of the notion of ambiguous 
middle b^ins to appear when we reflect that 
though this defect always implies fidsity in the 
premisses, the latter defect does not always imply 
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the o^foimer; we cannot, at leash not without 
straining language unbearably, always see error of 
fact as a case of ambiguity. And if we enquire 
why this is so, we find that the distinction between 
cases of error that respectively can and cannot be 
conveniently viewed as cases of ambiguity depends 
on the grossness of the error. To translate a gross 
(hr ‘downright error into an ambiguity would be 
fantastic — ^besides being, in a dispute, a tactical 
mistake — ^for the simple reason that ambiguity 
corresponds not to errors in general, but to those 
errors only which aie subtle, that is to say, subtle 
enough to depend on a slight failure of accuracy 
or the neglect of a concealed difference between, 
a word’s usual meaning — for example, the word 
“slavery” — and some special case to wHch the 
argument refers. There is no ambiguity in calling 
a white tj^g black; it is in the application of 
these names to the various shades of greyness that 
ambiguous arguments arise. Aftef all, the Chinese 
coolies in South Africa were not quite as free as 
English factory hands. 


§22. Amhigvms Fact.” 

Let us now turn to ambiguity as it affects 
experimental work, namely, where we have given 
us a set of facts which may be represented by, say. 
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half the letters of the alphabet (among which A 
and C occur), andVhere the question is whether in 
that complex occurrence A was or was not the 
cause of C. 

'Every one knows that in many of these enquiries 
there is — at any rate in their earlier stages — ^no need 
to bring in questions of ambiguity or definition. 
The errors committed may be so rough or simple 
that they can be detected without going behind the 
symbols in which the facts happen to be stated. 
For example, our opponent may have “put the 
cart before the horse ” and taken A as the cause 
of C, when in fact C was the cause of A; or A 
pmay have been among the irrelevant circumstances 
antecedent to C; or again, C may have come into 
existence in spite of A, and not because of ib 
These and similar simple errors are common enoiigh 
in detective or experimental enquiries, $nd where- 
ever we can explain the error without going into 
questions of ambiguity, or asking for definitions, 
it is obviously better to do so. But there will 
always be a proportion of cases where this subtler 
and quasi-verbal method of criticism is the only 
one that can touch the real source of the error, 
and therefore we should be prepared to use it on 
such occasions. 

It is at the point where wUMn A or C, or both, 
a kernel and a husk b^n to be distinguished, that 
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questions of definition usefully arisa One of the 
disputing parties has been content to view A as 
a simple class (e.g. flashes of lightning) without 
important subdivisions, whilst the other sees 
reason to think that, whether A has or has not 
subdivisions whicji are generally important, it has 
some which are of importance to the particular 
question in dispute. Not A as such, he suggests, 
but A under special conditions, was the real cause 
of C in the case observed. His opponent’s notion 
of “ A,” he complains, is too vague for the purpose 
for which he has used it, and has led him to 
leave an important detail out of sight. 

The use, then, of the method of searching for, 
ambiguities in experimental work is mainly as 
against errors which are too fine to be 'suitably 
treated by shorter and rougher methods. If we 
find that ^ere are intermediate steps between A 
and C, it> is generally better to say so than to 
attack the definition of the term^ For example, 
inquiries into meaqings would be out of place in 
the malarial fever inquiry noticed above, at its 
present stage at least. A marsh without mosquitoes 
deserves to be called a marsh as much as an 
unloaded gun deserves to be called a gun ; and an 
unloaded mosquito is a mosquito nevertheless. 
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§ ^3. “ Verbalism.’* 

Apart from ite direct use in controversy, the 
recognition that clumsy conception of facts is the 
root of all subtle error in reasoning helps to dear 
our thoughts and to direct them dn the search for 
an opponent’s errors before we have definitely found 
what is wrong with his argument. It involves, as 
we have seen, a readiness to deny the value in appli- 
cation of the " Law of Identity ” ; ^ and this attitude 
is itself one of our most important safeguards against 
the vice of “verbalism ” (or “wordiness ”). By either 
name I here mean what every one means who is 
#.ble to recognise the vice ; and there must he few 
indeed who have never become aware of it m their 
opponents. Speaking generally, it is a failing oP 
youth rather than of experience. Clever young 
people are often full of it, and you stay find it 
rampant in almost any debating society, in the 
controversial columns of our newspapers, or again 
in many a cautious and platitudinous leading 
article. One of the usual forms in which the vice 
appears is in the bandying of large imposing names 
of abstract qualities — names such as Courage, 
Justice, Patriotism, Nobility, and their opposites — 
without any suspicion that misunderstandings are 
possible, or that questions into which these words 

* See p. 109 n. 
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enter are clumsy and misleading questions, needing 
often a great deal of closer specif cation before they 
can be usefully answered. Another even commoner 
form of verbalism is where a distinction is taken for 
more than it is worth, and because two names — 
e.g. “truth” and," falsehood” — are in sharp con- 
trast, it is assumed that the things so named are 
also sharply contrasted. Both of these forms of 
verbalism will be noticed again in Chapter YIIL 

One reason why clever young people are specially 
addicted to wordiness is that their confidence in 
the axioms of logic, such as the “ Law of Identity," 
is not yet much tempered by experience. Their 
experience of difficulties due to ambiguity is not^ 
yet sufficient to be an effective check on their 
readiness to imagine that rules are better* instead 
of worse, for being concise and apparently simple. 
What couljji be shorter, or simpler, than the rule 
that A is A ? and so they apply it confidently. 

We need not here stop to conlider the cruder 
forms of this confidence — those which involve 
some taint of the old belief that the nature of 
a thing may be discovered from its name,^ or that 
you can arrive at facts by carefully scrutinising 
definitions — ^because the error we are now investi- 
gating is of a subtler kind than these. You may 
havq firmly and 'finally understood that it is not 
» See pp. 170, 286-40. 
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rafe to assume that " so-called A is really A/’ and 
yet you may fail to understand how, if A really is 
A, to describe or conceive, it as A may heverthe- 
less be misleading. It is here that the distinc- 
tion between (what we called in § 19) general and 
particular importance is needed.^ This is what 
enables us to see that however perfectly the word 
A may describe a fact for general purposes, it may 
also be at the same time a false description of the 
same fact for the particular purpose of the moment 
It is only before you recognise the need of this 
distinction that there can be any talk of “ denying ” 
the law of identity. As soon as you are aware 
of the ambiguity disclosed by it, you are aware that 
the only error was that of supposing the law of 
identity* to be applicable. As the old logicians 
used to put it, A secundvm quid is not the same as 
A simplidter} But modem logic leads us to doubt 
whether, in the world of fact, there is (strictly 
speaking) any srt.ch thing as A simplidter, and thus 
to doubt whether the law of identity has any 
application at all except by consent of both parties 
to a dispute. If the details in a fact are endless, 
and if in order to describe or conceive the fact w4 
must neglect some of them, what is there — ^unless 
we claim that our conception of every fact is in- 

* By wliioli they niMiit that A under tpeeSu\eondUiont ia not the 
fame u A as such. 
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fallibly the right one — ^to guarantee us against the 
discovery that some of the neglected details are 
important ? Precisely the detail in a thermos flask 
’ that makes it useful for one purpose is what makes 
Jt useless for another. 

When, therefore, we ask for a general account of 
the occasions on which the request for a definition — 
i.e. for the removal of an ambiguity — is the best 
way of criticising an experiment which claims to be 
crucial, the answer is that the use of this method is 
exactly co-extensive with the risk of verbalism in 
the experiment in question. Where we are dealing 
with things that can be weighed and measured in a 
laboratory; where analysis and synthesis can be# 
instrumentally checked and corrected at every step ; 
this risk — though never entirely absent — is at its 
lowest, and therefore definition of the terms is 
seldom callgd for. Where, on the other hand, large 
and obviously complex matters — such as political 
or industrial phenomena — are dealt with, and much 
artificial simplification is needed to enable us to 
deal with them at all, the risk of verbalism is at 
its height. Every A in politics and economics is 
^ semndum quid, and yet we are constantly 
tempted to treat it as A simplieUer. 

Everyday examples of the way in which varia- 
tions of purpose ^r of context affect the question 
whether A is A or not may be found in any of the 
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distmctions which notoriously have a shifting or 
local value. Thee distinction that gardeners make 
ohetween weeds and other plants is a familiar 
instance ; the same plant is a weed in one locality 
and a garden plant in another. An even more 
familiar example is that of a fair wind for ships at 
sea, since the fairness of a wind evidently depends 
on the purpose of this or that ship, and no one 
supposes that there is any such thing as a fair 
wind for all ships alike. Or again, every one knows 
that an effectual lie may sometimes be told by 
telling the literal truth; faint praise, for instance, 
may amount to condemnation. It is almost pro- 
verbial that our judgments of other people's 
conduct or character are open to subtle and uncon- 
scious falsification in these ways ; for instance, the 
account we give of the provocation received by our 
enemy in a quarrel may be strictly accurate, even 
strictly honest, and yet leave out a part of the 
eowtext that wdtdd, if taken into account, reverse 
its general effect. 

Now, any logic which tries to be applicable to 
disputes must find it difficult to rest in the view 
that cases of this kind are mere anomalies, to be 
left out of account because of their rarity. Eatber 
it tries to see them in the light of a geneisT 
principle to which they belong, .and to use that 
principle in other cases where its value, though 
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less obvious, is none the less real It therefore 
asks vn, genmd what have content and purpose to 
do with questions of fact? Are we to mak^T 
distinction between facts which are universal and 
permanent and those which are local and temporary, 
or shall we admjt that all facts exist only in a 
context and for a purpose ? And if we admit this, 
how shall we use the admission ? 

The answer to the general question is given by 
the doctrine that the middle term of a syllogism ^ 
must not be ambiguous. As soon as we get beyond 
the shallow view that this rule merely forbids tbe 
use of “equivocal words” as middle terms, we 
have virtually made the admission that all state- ^ 
ments of fact get their meaning with the help of 
their context and in the light of the purpose for 
which they are used. We may stop short, if we 
like, of sayjng that there is no useless knowledge,* 

^ That disputed arguments are generally too complex to be fairly 
represented in syllogistic form (Chap. II. ) does n8t affect the point now 
before us, so long as we remember that the process of breaking up tbe 
whole of an argument into fragments ceases only when the parties can 
agree that ** simplicity ” has somewhere been reached. As we found 
at p. 56, no fact ever gets its evidential value except through a 
principle accepted as true ; and thus we never escape the syllogistic 
form of argument in the end — only we learn to apply it with greater 
caution, and to wait for our opponent's consent before applying it 

^ The recent history of philosophy shows how easily this concise 
statem&t can be misunderstood. See especially H. V. Knox’s 
valuable summary of the Pragmatist” controversy in the Qtiorterijf 
Review for April 1909. As he there explains, the phrase has never 
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because in disputed ailments we have only to 
do with facts wMch are admittedly supposed to 
"iead to conclusions, and so to have a use; the 
disputed conclusion, where no doubts are raised 
as to its meaning, is there before the facts on 
which it is supposed to rest came, into question at 
all, and therefore their special purpose and con- 
text are determined before we begin to ask whether 
they are true. And what this amounts to, in other 
words, is that any fact used in an argument runs 
a risk of being accepted as “true” because it is 
true in some vaguer and less special sense than is 
here and now required. The actual context is the 
^principle under which it is supposed to come ; its 
purpose is to apply that principle in the particular 
case an^ so to draw the conclusion. 

The distinction, therefore, between facts that 
cannot and those that can be altered by their 
context is — like many other distinctions we have 
to use* — rougl^ and convenient, but not to be 
trusted unreservedly. Its value is constantly 
breaking down where we least expect it to do so, 
and the occasions where it breaks down are those 
where a subtle ambiguity in a middle term spoils 

been intended to mean more than that confessed (or proclaimed) 
nselessness in a so-called truth is equivalent to confessed lack of 
meaning. It is only another way of saying (hat there is a difference 
between a sentence and an assertion. See al^ below, S 48. 

1 Bee S 88. 
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a piece of apparently clear-cut reasoning. That, 
however, is a more technical Vay of describing 
them than we need adopt for ordinary purposes. 
When it is asked how we are, in disputes, to use 
the admission that facts exist only in a context and 
for a purpose, the answer seems to be that in a 
majority of cases the neglect of a fact’s context can 
be equally well regarded as the n^lect of an 
important detail in the fact. It is only where an 
opponent maintains that such and such details are 
not parts of the fact at all that we need remind 
him that at any rate they are part of the fact’s 
context and may therefore be important. It is 
a way of saying that we cannot allow bim to^ 
evade criticism of his fact as used in his argument 
by appealing to our readiness to admit the truth 
of his facts as not so used. And one of the forms 
that this objection naturally takes is that of com- 
plaining of ambiguity in his statement of the facts, 
and asking to have the ambiguity removed by a 
definition. 
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Undeb the head of Obstacles and Cross Purposes 
we are now to review some of the commoner 
situations, arising in a dispute, which tend to 
hinder progress along the line we have so far kept 
in view — Jihose which in the first chapter we put 
aside for the time as mere preliminaries of argument 
proper. It was there admitted,* however? that no * 
stress can be laid on the distinction between those 
more elementary errors or confusions and the less 
obstructive ones which have been incidentally 
mentioned in Part I. The disttnction does not 
pretend to more than convenience m broadly 
dividing our subject. 

A general idea of these situations and difficulties 
may be given by saying that they are due rather 
to the logical ignorance of one of the disputants 
than to his ignorance of the special fiacts about 
which the dispute is concerned. But we must 

* Page 17. 
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note that the logical ignorance here qtoken of 
coincides ohlj to ft small extent with the logical 
'^wranoe which can be removed by the study of 
logic as now usually taught for examinations. 
There is no need here ^ to dwell on the difference 
between these two kinds of logical study, but 
merely to recognise that it does exist; in fact, 
some hints of its nature have already been 
incidentally given. Nevertheless the two kinds 
of logic do partly — so far, at least, as intention goes 
— cover the same ground; for instance, both are 
concerned to notice certain grossly confused methods 
of conducting a dispute — of trying to prove a point 
.or to win a controversial victory. * 

§ 24. The Total Detraction of Meaning. 

In view of the fact, so often already referred to, 
t^t the successful progress of a questidn, during 
argiunent, is from vagueness towards definiteness, 
we are prepared to find that one of the chief 
obstacles to such pn^ess consists in the difficulties 
that stand in the way of getting vagueness removed. 
Here we enter a different atmosphere. These 
difficulties cannot be sufficiently understood on 
the assumption which we have hitherto made that 

^ In a former book— 2%e Uh of Words in Reasoning — I have dwelt 
on it more at length. 
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the opposite parties are equally aiudous to avoii 
error, and are ready if need he stand corrected. 
Misunderstandings, however innocent in their* 
origin, seldom cause much delay or trouble unless 
one party is interested in preserving them; and 
no argument neecl ever come to a deadlock unless 
one party desires to change the subject in order to 
avoid defeat. For a deadlock is not the same 
thing as an agreement to differ. 

On the other hand we cannot fully understand 
the tricks and quibbles^ which are used for this 
kind of obstruction unless we understand also the 
sources of real difficulty in removing ambiguity. 
For no cofitroversial trick can ever seem plausible^ 
except so far as it is connected with a real difficulty 
and made to appear a case of that Our Sest plan 
will therefore be first to put ourselves at the point 
of view of* a disputer who finds some important 
vagueness *in a statement made by his opponent, 
and to enquire as to the real and sham obstacles 


^ In calling them tricks and quibbles we need not assume that every 
one who uses them does so with conscious dishonesty ; blind rage 
and lack of self-control in a dispute are often the source of them. 
And again, in political platform speeches and in the Law Courts a 
certain amount of downright trickery seems to be accepted as part of 
the game. But whatever the motive may be, they are at any rate 
in themselves tricky, since they tend to obscure the truth. As 
we shall see, each hat its special kind of plausibility. It is for 
brevity and convenience only, therefore, that I here speak of them as 
tricks. 
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lie may encounter in getting the meaning made 
clear. c 

;c^ ^We saw in § 18 that one of the difficulties is 
that of keeping a firm hold on the distinction 
between important and unimportant vagueness — 
the former being what is meant^ by “ ambiguity,” 
so fiu as ambiguity is an evil or a defect And 
corresponding to this difficulty we shall find that 

. attempts to take the one kind of vagueness for the 
other are always part of the stock in trade of the 
quibbler who seeks to confuse the issue, either by 
raising unreal difficulties or by pretending that 
real ones are unreal 

In tiying to get a meaning defined,^ the main 
thing is to remember that the charge of ambiguity 
is not a hiere request to have an intelligible state- 
ment improved, or made more accurate, but a 
request to have a meaning given to i|, which is 
as yet — so far as the questioner is ccmcerned — 
entirely absent.^‘ The complaint is not merely 
that the statement is badly expressed, nor even 
that it is false in fact, but that (for the time) 
it says nothing at all There are two possible 
meanings suggested, and the request is that the 
speaker shall decide which he intends to abide by. 

* In a ayllo^am with an ambignona middle term, the eonUutioH 
cerMnly has a m ea nin g ; but the meaning one or other of the 
amUgnone ptemiHes is noa<ezistent till the amUgnity is removed. 
See pp. 806. 
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The ground of the objection is that you would li^ 
to agree with him if you can, bi^ that as yet you 
cannot make out which of two different thingsjboa 
wants you to agree with ; for you can accept the 
one but not the other.^ 

Objections of this kind may be broadly divided 
into those which do and those which do not 
commonly rouse resentment in the person whose 
statement is accused of ambiguity. To the latter 
class belong, as a rule, ambiguities due to the 
form of sentence ’ rather than to the use of some 
particular word of doubtful meaning, and also those 
where a verbal ambiguity is of the comparatively 
harmless ^cind which a dictionary — or a formal 
logician — can recognise. Wherever a double mean- 
ing is obvious and familiar we are natdrally on 
the look-out for it, and if we do not at once 
understand, which of its meanings is intended, 
the question in such cases cannot well be 
made to look like a quibble.* No one, for 
instance, who had described an overcoat aa 
“light” would resent being asked whether he 
meant the opposite of “heavy” or the opposite 
of “dark.” To call attention to ambiguity of 
this obvious kind gives little offence to any one; 

^ In the case where you accept neither, there would be no relevance 
in calling attention the double meaning ; here, accordingly, the 
vagueness would be unimportant. 

* These wiU be considered in 1 27. 
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dt th4 worst it convicts him of some carelessness 
in expression. ^ 

» ^ Yax otherwise is it with the verbal ambiguities 
which, as we saw in §§ and 18, correspond to 
ignorance of the importance of a distinction between 
Wo different kinds of X. This is ambiguity in a 
highly seductive and poisonous form, and there is 
no difficulty in seeing why the charge is apt to 
have an extremely irritating effect and to lead to 
' recriminations. People whose views are nebulous 
often make the tactical mistake of putting them 
forward with excessive confidence; and then they 
have a strong motive for avoiding clear expression 
of them under a hostile searchlight. iBut even 
‘where this motive is in abeyance the discovery of 
an overlooked important distinction is naturally 
unwelcome in other ways. It calls for some 
troublesome readjustment of opinions, and the man 
who discovers the ambiguity has committed the 
crime of innovation. Not only is he likely to have 
a majority against him on this account, but, how- 
ever modest he may really be, he is likely to find 
this virtue denied him. For you cannot discover 
a hidden verbal ambiguity in a statement made by 
another person without incidentally claiming to see 
farther through the brick wall of language than 
the other person has seen. It as the man who 
unexpectedly finds a statement clumsy and mis- 
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leading, not the num wKo foils to find, it s6, 
who claims to appeal fib facjjs as against the 
established and popular authority which belongs to « 
common language ; and such authority is strongly 
entrenched. Those who oppose accepted habits 
of thought must naturally seem conceited — ^wheh 
they are not thought to be intentionally quibbling. 
But that is only an added reason why they should 
take care to have the facts on their side. 

The group of cases we have next to consider, . , 
then, are those where a statement is objected to 
on the ground that it clumsily confuses two sorts 
of X, and that (till the speaker definitely informs 
us) there ^s nothing to show whether both sorts 
are included or only one of them, and which — the* 
ground of the objection being that if AX only is 
intended we can agree with the assertor, while if 
BX is intended we cannot do so. In the former 
case there js no question in dispute ; and therefore 
until the assertor chooses to explain which of the 
two assertions he intends, he is in effect makin g 
no assertion at all so far as you are concerned. 
Thus when the late Lord Salisbury said, at the 
time of the late Boer War, that we were not 
" seeking ” goldfields or territory, the phrase would 
convey no meaning to a person who admitted 
already that theagreed for those things was not 
the nation’s motive, and who wanted to know 



Whether, nevertheless, 4hnexation was or was not 
part of the progr^imme. That is to say, from the 
•• statement as it stands, and without further ex- 
planation, he would not be able to discover whether 
anything cti all was intended to be said about an- 
nexation — whether any answer was given to the 
question in his mind. 

There is some natural difficulty, at first, in 
recognising that meaning is entirdy absent from an 
amb^ous statement. For one thing, it is evident 
that even when a statement is convicted of im- 
portant vagueness this affects only the outlying 
fringe of it; that it contains a certain body of 
assertion though its precise limits are»not clear; 
*that it is at any rate more assertive than total 
silence ^ould be, or than a mere farrago of non- 
sensical words. And for another thing, the man 
who makes the statement is precluded^ from allow- 
ing that it is meaningless by the fact that for bim 
it certainly has 'borne meaning — and often, in fact, 
two different meanings successively.^ No one, we 
may presume, makes statements without some in- 
tention behind them, even if he does not clearly 
know what his own intention is, or even if his 
intention is to draw a red herring across the scent 
of a difficulty, or to convey a downright falsehood. 
And again, it is obvious that » statement which 

> S«e pp. 168, 181. 
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conveys no meaning to om person may convey a 
clear meaning to another who is better instructed. 

It would be folly to dispute any of these truths. 
All vagueness, no doubt, belongs only to the fringe 
of an assertion; even the most unreflective state- 
ment expresses some previous thought, and also 
has some sort of purpose; and again, there are 
other ways of missing a statement’s meaning than 
by finding an ambiguity in it. But in the first 
place, just because vagueness is always an affair 
of the fringe, it follows that wherever an ambiguity 
is discovered the fringe of the assertion is the only 
part that, between the parties concerned, is in dis- 
pute. Al^else is out of focus for the time; the 
fringe is, for the purpose of that particular dis-* 
pute, the whole of the assertion that the statement 
can be intended to make. Wherever any fact is 
in dispute between two people it is only the doubt- 
ful part of , the fact that is asserted by one against 
the other. In a dispute neither party asserts what 
the other freely grants as knowledge common to 
both. Assertion exists only as the solving of a 
doubt or the answering of a question.^ When 
therefore it is said that meaning is entirely absent 
from an ambiguous statement, only the assertive 
part of the statement is referred to. 

In the second place, a meaning that is understood 
* See pp. 198 194. 
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1:^ only .one of the parfl^ is also, for the purpose 
of ^lie dispute, no meaning at all. No issue can be 
joined, no intelligent dispute can he carried on, so 
long as the meaning of the statement made remains 
a secret locked in the breast of one of the parties. 
For the purpose of the dispute, therefore, there is 
no assertion made. So far as this point is concerned, 
it is immaterial whether the failure is due to the 
questioner’s sheer ignorance or to his perception of 
an ambiguity ; in both cases the meaning is, for the 
purpose of the dispute, non-existent. 

It follows, then, that to say that ambiguity 
destroys every vestige of the meaning of a statement 
is only to say that the dispute is blocked for lack 
of a point at issue. The total destruction of meaning 
occurs only as between the two parties to a dispute. 
As we found in § 20, a definite error may be 
expressed in a clumsy statement. But since the 
finding of an ambiguity depends on real or fancied 
knowledge of facets, it is also possible that a trvih 
may be expressed in a statement in which an 
ambiguity is discovered, a statement which seems 
clumsy but is not so. It is this latter fact which, 
as we shall presently see, is sometimes put to 
a tricky use by the quibbler who shrinks from 
making his meaning clear. 
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§ 25. Some Defmm. 

Notoriously it does not always suit an assertar’s 
comfort or dignity to have these pressing questions 
raised. Such an assertor will often do his best 
to evade them. Various ways are open to him 
of trying to prevent the question “What do you 
mean ? ” from being considered worth answering ; 
and the least foolish of them, where circumstances 
allow of it, is to leave the question unanswered in 
the hope that his omission will not be widely 
noticed. 

When, however, he is unlucky enough to get 
drawn into a controversy, he has a choice between 
three lines of defence. He may try to make out * 
that the objector is dwelling on a pett^ verbal 
refinement instead of taking a broad and sensible 
view; or a^ain, that the question is a merely 
aimless and irresponsible one, such as any fool 
can raise about any piece of wisdom; or lastly, 
he can in certain cases pretend that the question 
has no standing ground since it involves a denial of 
one of the fundamental axioms of thought. The 
general modus operandi in all three cases is, however, 
the same so far as it depends upon avoiding at all 
costs the admission that an ambiguous statement is 
one that makes ne assertion at all 

The first line of defence consists mainly in 
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'^paring the distinctiof between important and 
%n^portant Taga|ne8S. | It claims in its support 
,tha well-known fact t^t vagueness is often an 
excusable defect "We are not here dealing with 
an exact science ” says the vague assertor. He 
points out perhaps, that all the most important 
kinds of business in life — all the arts of conduct 
generally — are of necessity carried on by means of 
rules and notions that are more or less vague, and 
that people who press for exact definitions in them 
are people of small experience and capacity. 

The answer consists in freely admitting this fact, 
and even carrying it further. Not only, you admit, 
are all the arts of life dependent on vague<knowledge, 
"but also every kind of science which has to do with 
facts in Nature. That being so, you admit, of course, 
that the charge of vagueness has no point unless it 
be also claimed that the vagueness is important. 
And in this particular case its importance consists 
in the fact that*'until the assertor chooses to tell 
yon which of the two proposed meanings he is 
willing to abide by, you are wholly unable to tell 
him whether you agree with him or not. There is, 
therefore, at present nothing at all put forward by 
him for your acceptance. The choice lies with him ; 
if he likes to leave the matter so, that is his affair. 
Presumably, however, he wants ta convince you, and 
now he knows how to take the first step. In- 
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cidentallj you will knoM* what to think’ of 'IhiS 
refusal | • 

A livelier and more aggressive defence, along*the 
same line, is sometimes used where the word objected 
to is one of those which approach the type called 
“ univocal” by theibrmal logician and the dictionaries. 
“ What an absurd question ! ” he says ; “ every sens- 
ible person knows what X means.” ^ Thus he gives' 
you an opportunity to remind him that the charge 
of ambiguity in a word as used is not a complaint 
against the word itself — which may be on the whole 
an excellent and most useful word — ^but entirely 
against the psurticular statement whose assertive 
force or v^ue this word happens to destroy. "What, 
the critic says, in effect, is “ You may bimg me a 
thousand other statements which employ this word 
harmlessly, and yet the word as here used remains 
importantly* vague. It is this particular assertion, 
not the tlfousand others, which you ore asking me 
to accept, and (if you are not afraid to do so) you 
must let me have the chance of knowing what the 
assertion is. His statement that all X are Y, for 
instance, is true if he means by the familiar word 
X only the well-marked forms of X. But you have 
in view a less well-marked form of it, and perhaps 
he wishes to include this also. Is that his intention 
or not? If nof, you can accept his statement, 

^ E,g, the word ** seek ” in the instance given on p. 159 above. 
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olherwise you would ^puCte it pbssil^e 

object has he in fwithhfilding this simple piece of 
information — unless, indeed, he thinks it safer to 
hide his real meaning ? 

The second line of defence is equally common 
but even less effective. The assertor here pretends 
that in asking “ What do you mean ? ” you are 
expressing bewilderment merely, instead of noting 
an actual ambiguity. He will, therefore, hint that 
you really ought to get up the rudiments of the 
subject before putting forward your crude objections 
in the presence of an expert like himself. Your 
criticism, he will surest, is about as valuable as 
,that of a schoolboy who presumes to fincf fault with 
a statement in the higher mathematics on the 
ground that he cannot understand it. 

This defence, we see at once, involves an almost 
grotesquely improbable assumption about the state 
of the questioner’s mind, and the only ekcuse for it 
is the poor one that the same verbal form of 
question might be used both for the aimless and the 
pointed enquiry; the question “What do you 
mean ? ” might conceivably be asked either from 
sheer ignorance or from the knowledge which 
enables you to see the ambiguity. It may or may 
not be excusable that the shifty assertor should 
choose the former explanation in ’'the first instance, 
but to stick to it in the fiu;e of further explanations 
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i3 fatal.' As -we hav^'SMD, the chaige of verlml 

ambigoity other than of ne obvious or dictionary 
kind, is brought always on the strength of supposed 
knowledge — ^knowledge of the importance of a 
distinction. It may show undue conceit, since the 
supposed knowledge may be false, but the one 
thing it never can show is aimlessness or mere 
bewilderment. The charge of ambiguity is always 
a pointed one ; it refers to the word X, distinguishes 
the two meanings, and asks for a choice to be made 
between them. Your acceptance or rejection of his 
statements depends entirely on his making this 
choice; and surely he cannot want to entrap you 
into verb&lly accepting what you really reject^ 
The non-existence of any point in dispute is there- 
fore again what you insist on. He can easily 
remedy the defect if he cares to — and dares. But 
the chances are that if he has used this shabby 
defence af all he will never meet your question 
squarely. All you can then do is to draw the 
natural inference, and make the natural comment. ;< 
A rather less foolish form of the same trick is 
where, instead of assuming that the question is 
asked from mere bewilderment, the quibbler admits 
that you have discovered what seems to you an 
important clumsiness of statement, — an important 
distinction between AX and BX, — ^but, instead of 
enquiring whether you are mistaken or not, insists 
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di^maticallj that you sk mistaken. This is the 
case referred to ah the ^d of § 24. Where two 
peo{de disagree about the importance of anything, 
it is the easiest thing in the world for either of 
them to refuse to hear what the other has to say in 
favour of his view. A dispute can. at any time be 
deadlocked in this manner. As we have noticed 
several times already, no one can be compelled to 
dispute with you when he suspects that you have 
the best of the argument 

§ 26. Tavi^logy as Refuge, 

^ The tricks just noticed, though still 6ften used, 

can seldom have more than a short-lived effect 

« 

But the third of the three lines of defence mentioned 
on p. 163 deserves more attention, because it is 
generally more possible to view it as as excusable 
confusion rather than as a trick. In s6me of its 
forms, at least, it {las plausibility enough to mislead 
those who have no desire for anything but the 
trutL 

; This third way of resenting the enquiry after 
a meaning usually occurs where vacillation between 
i^O ways of interpreting a statement is tempting 
or convenient. It often happens that we express a 
view very differently on different o8casions, narrow- 
ing its extent or force when we have to defend it 
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agamst opposition, and removing these restrictions 
as soon as the opposition skckens, or when address- 
ing a S 3 rmpathetic audienca What makes This 
possible are the different interpretations to which 
the same form of words is usually open, so that, 
taken in one sens^, a statement may seem harmless 
enough, may even seem imdeniable, while taken 
in the other it makes a large and risky assertion. 
There is, indeed, a kind of backsliding from cautious 
views into incautious ones, to which we are all 
liable — like the difference between our manners 
or morals when we are on our best behaviour and 
when we are not. And this is a comparatively 
harmless Hkbit, because we are generally ourselves, 
aware of the difference between the two attitudes. 
But in the heat of controversy self-criticism of this 
sort is usually not at its clearest; it is postponed to 
a more convenient season, and meanwhile we attempt 
to justify ttie incautious view by confusing it with 
the cautious one. In the extreme form of the 
fallacy we seek to justify a shaky assertion by • 
turning it, for the time, into a tautology — a state- 
ment that cannot be denied without self-contradic- 
tion — and the undeniability is then used as a 
refuge against criticism. Jk 

If the fallacy of “begging the question” be 
defined as “ coveftly assuming the truth of a con- 
clusion when you profess to prove it,” then this 
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confusion is at any rate 
begging. In fact the 
caoThardly say that there is any conclusion. There 
is only a vacillation between an assertion which 
requires proof and an empty statement which, 
because it is empty of meaning, presents no point 
of attack. We will therefore leave the fallacy of 
“ begging the question ” to be considered separately 
in our next chapter, and treat this as a case 
of sham or confused assertion. But anyhow, 
whether we call it question-begging or not, there is 
an ambiguity in the statement so defended, and the 
ambiguity needs to be cleared away before the 
^assertion can have its truth examined. * 

The situation arises wherever an attempt is 
made to prove a statement true in fact by means of 
merely verbal considerations. Both general rules 
and particular “facts” are at times defended in 
this manner, but general rules are espeifially liable 
to it. The statement that all X are Y is defended 
on the ground not only that no case to the contrary 
is know|^ to exist, and that our knowledge of causes 
and effects conflicts with its likelihood, but also that 
such a case cannot ex vi termini even be imagined 
as possible— cannot, that is, be found so long as 
we keep strictly to the “ correct deflnition ” of X, 
which deflnition expressly exdudls any case which 
is not T. Clearly we could make any general 


[osbly ' analogous to question- 
'eronce is that here we 
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statement trae‘ such a. ^process if that were ^ 
that is needed. The pursi:i|t of trith would become 
a simple matter indeed if a truth were something 
that anybody could create by defining his words. 
If you choose to interpret a statement so that it 
cannot be denied, without self-contradiction, then it 
is merely your interpretation of the words that has 
made the statement undeniable, and its undenia- 
bility has nothing to do with the nature of things. 
Such a statement does not correct any possible 
error, and does not give information about anything 
except your arbitrary definition of a word or pair 
of words. You cannot make black really the same 
as white, br evil the same as good, hy explain-^ 
ing that you intend to use the two words as 
equivalent. 

The examples about black and white, or good 
and evil, ace intentionally absurd, and the reader 
has probably never met with them as serious 
arguments. But we have all met with a good 
many cases which differ from them only in con- 
cealing their absurdity with some success. There 
is never any real temptation to deny the whole 
difference between black and white, or good and 
evil, though we are often inclined to deny that 
some particular way of applying the distinction 
is the best. Leff us ask, therefore, in what kind 
of cases there is a real temptation to defend a 
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generalisation about facts by defining its terms so 
that it cannot posmbly falsa 

Evidently there is none in the case of rules 
which we all regard as open to doubt — rules that 
are admittedly rough or loosely expressed. The 
temptation increases with the g^ural value — ^the 
quasi-axiomatic character — of the rule which is 
criticised. But it is not every such rule that 
actually incurs serious criticism, and if we ask 
what further condition is required to bring about 
the situation here referred to, we find that it is 
always some possible use of the rule that has 
attracted the critic’s attention. Take, for instance, 
Jihe highly axiomatic rule about the survival of the 
fittest ^ long as this is used merely to explain 
(after the event) the survival of species A and the 
dying out of species B, it naturally meets with 
no opposition ; it gives us a wider* and more 
consequential view of a process which* we might 
otherwise have seen only piecemeal and iar less 
intelligently. But imt^ine it used as a nugor 
premiss, «.a to predid survival in a given case, 
and at once it lies open to troublesome questions 
about the precise meaning of “fitness.” Such 
questions do not even begin to be answered by 
dwelling on the axiomatic quality of the rule in 
its other use. '' 

Or take the axiomatio rule that the same cause 
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always produces the same effect When this 4s 
used in connection with observed difference of effect, 
and taken as allowing uif to infer difference of 
cause, no one finds fault with it. Such criticism 
as the rule meets with refers only to the use of it 
for inferring sameness of effect in the futiue from 
observed sameness of effect in the present ; for 
that purpose it is one of the most misleading possible 
rules. Yet there are many defenders ^ of it whose 
defence consists in elaborately showing its truth in 
the sense in which no one disputes it — the sense 
in which its denial would amount to a contradiction 
in terms. The much-needed reminder that a thing 
need not he what it is called is confused by them 
with the unintelligible doctrine — never actually put 
forward — that a thing need not be what it*is ; with 
the result that they evade the criticism, instead of 
attempting ^ answer it. 

There have been cases, though they are not 
very common, where the line of defence taken is 
that of complaining that the critic of the axiom 
will not allow the assertor to define {i.e. to explain) 
his own meaning. “You ask me,” he says, “to 
tell you what the axiom means, but 1 have already 
done so. I have defined the word X in a sense 
which makes any and every denial of the axiom 
impossible. If, therefore, you still raise any objec- 
* Ejg. Mr. JoBq)li in hia IntroAuttion to Logie, p. 378. 
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tioii, it cannot be an objection to the axi(Khi as I 
intend it, but onl^ to aome inferior substitute for 
it— ^me mere practicLl rule, most likely, on a 
lower plane altogether.” 

The assertor’s intention may be lofty, but his 
claim that it is so does not answer the question 
what the lofty meaning actually is. The objector 
now has to explain that his aim is not to pre- 
vent the speaker from defining his meaning, but 
only to prevent him from destroying it. By 
all means let him define it as he likes, but to 
define a word used in a general statement is to 
remove all doubts about the application of that 
statement in particular cases, not to increase the 
doubts. To explain that in the statement “all 
X are Y” the word X has not this or that 
suggested application still leaves the puzzled 
enquirer asking what application it h^; and the 
longer this merely negative process ie continued 
tile stronger grdws the suspicion that the only 
application that will be allowed is to those cases 
of X l^t are already known to be Y — to the 
cases, that is, about which there is no dispute 
between the parties. Let us imagine the statement 
to be that “ a man has a right to do what he likes 
with his own property.” * “ But,” says the objector, 

* /.e. (in logical form) “All property ia at the dupoaal of iti 
owner.” 
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“wba,t about such and such well-knovm legal 
restrictions on the use of property ? ” The assertor 
is tempted to reply that |in these cases we have 
not property “in the strict sense of the word.” 
The objector hereupon suggests that it would he 
interesting to know what this “ strict sense ” is — 
what precise form* of property comes under it. “ It 
cannot surely,” he asks, “ be meant that a man 
may do what he likes with his own property just 
because his own property — in the strict sense — ^is 
only that part of his so-called property with which 
he may do as he likes ? If so, what information 
is the maxim supposed to give? Who has ever 
vnshed to (jeny that if you define X as co-extensive 
with Y, then X, taken strictly in that sense, is* 
Y beyond a doubt ? * 

When a general statement has to be defended 
by talking about the “strict sense” of a word, 
the objectojr is likely to triumph ; for the phrase 
often means that the assertor, ha^ng only a vague 
notion what his strict sense really is, has fallen 
an easy prey to the temptation so to “define” 
his statement that it cannot be false; in which 
case its meaning — for controversial purposes — 
vanishes altogether. On the other hand, for un- 
controversial purposes — i.e. for the uses to which 
the assertor himself wishes to put it — it no doubt 
has a meaning ; and the still unexplored question 
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i« whe&ier, in that meaning, it is trae. This 
question the assertor has preferred not to explore, 
ancL though he cannoKi be forced to do so, the 
fact of his unwillingness gives opportunity for 
cbmments. 

But a commoner defence consists in assuming 
that any one who proposes to driticise an axiom 
must necessarily be trying to “ deny an undeniable 
truth.” We have already briefly referred to this 
above,^ but more remains to be said. This 
assumption often bears all the marks of a genuine 
belief, and indeed is almost inevitable in those who 
have not yet perceived that the whole meaning 
of any general statement resides in its application. 
"'Nevertheless the objector who knows his business 
has a perfectly valid answer to make ; the assump- 
tion is a false one, due at best to a misunder- 
standii^ of the point at issue. 

For how comes it that a doubt ^ever seems 
to be thrown upon any general statement— even 
an axiom? We saw, in § 21, how in the case 
of proyerbs fault-finding only begins in view of 
particular applications ; and this is none the less 
true of axioms — which indeed possess the quality 
of “general wisdom” in an even greater degree 
than proverbs. There is no temptation to any one 
to dispute anything about an aiQom except one or 
* Pp. 109-111. 
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more of its possible applications. If — to make an 
extreme supposition — \re could imi^ine an axiom- 
intended to have no applii|ation either now os at 
any future time, there would be no difference in 
result between accepting and denying it ; no 
difference except one of empty sound between the 
answers Yes and No. Always, therefore, the 
criticism of an axiom arises in and is really 
directed at some one at least of its possible 
applications. To call a statement untrue is neither 
more nor less than to call it misleading, and that 
which has no application can evidently not mislead. 
What, for instance, would be the point of saying 
(or disputing) that " Business is business,” or that 
“ Boys will be boys,” if such expressions carried ' 
no meaning beyond their undeniable verUd one? 
Whether business should under all circumstances 
be conducte(^ on the simple rule, “ Grab all you 
legally can,’i or whether boys, because they are 
boys, should behave like Smith nlinor, — ^these are 
the questions which we find disputed and often 
hard to settle; not the mere vague assertion that 
there is some difference between business methods 
and sentimental ones, or between a boy’s and a 
man’s responsibility. 

The so-called denier of undeniable truths, then, 
is never more than a denier of certain possible 
^applications of an otherwise harmless or useful 
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,f6nnal& His position is that'he cannot intelligently 
Sfiy Yes or No tiU he knows whether the suspected 
application is or is nqt intended. "The whole is 
greater than its part?” Certainly, if the two 
things you have in view are really related as whole 
and part. “ Two contradictory assertions cancel 
each other ? ” By all means, if you do not apply 
this to a pair of harmonious statements which happen 
to be expressed in contradictory form. “ Whatever 
is true of a thing is true of its like ? ” No doubt 
it is if you are quite sure that the likeness in 
question is sufficient to warrant the inference that 
is drawn. In all cases where an undeniable truth 
appears to^ be denied, the appearance ii^ illusory ; it 
is always some actual or foreseen application of an 
axiom, never the axiom regarded as free from the 
need of any application, which is the point in 
dispute. And if the defender of an axiom persists 
in supposing that you are disputing thp axiom and 
not its application, it is always easy to admit the 
axiom as true in some unspecified sense, while you 
specify Jthe sense — i.e. the particular applications — 
in which you dispute it. 

Lastly, a less unintelligent form of defence is 
where the assertor complains, not that the objector 
is trying to dispute what is indisputable, but 
that if the criticism be admitted in this one 
case the rbal value of the axiom is weakened 
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throughout No dou'bt axioms, like other* cre^, 
are largely under the necessity of being used by the 
careless, the ignorant, and liiose who achieve UMre 
by following some authority than by thinking for 
themselves ; and it may be that to scatter widely a 
knowledge of the weak points^ of an axiom is 
therefore unwise. * But whether this be so or not,* 
the plea can hardly hold good between two parties 
actually disputing. If the assertor admits that he 
himself belongs to the class who need this tender 
treatment, one wonders what he is doing in the 
dispute at all ; and anyhow the admission gives his 
case away. If, on the other hand, he does not him- 
self ask fov» consideration in the matter, it is only 
irrelevant to the occasion to ask it here and now for 
other peopla The present dispute, after alt Is only 
between the present parties disputing. 

The abov,p remarks on the sham defence of 
general rules need only slight alteration when we 
consider the application of the samS false method to 
the defence of particular statements of fact. In 
the one case the oracle dislikes and evades questions 
about the precise definition (i.e. application) of X in 

^ It follows from wbat was said above that the only weak points an 
axiom can have consist in its liability to false application. 

* The occasions probably exist, though it is easy to imagine them 
more common than they are. On the whole it seems that the people 
to whom doubt would ite disastrous if they fdt it, an as a nda poto- 
▼ided with sniBciently tidok armour. 
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the roll that all X are Y, in the other case he dis- 
likes and evades in the same way questions about 
the*definition of X in the statement that so-and-so 
is X Sut in both alike he attempts to make his 
statements undeniable by whittling away its mean- 
ing till nothing is left to be denied. 

It will, perhaps, be enough to notice one special 
class of occasions where the confusion occurs in 
this second form, namely, in questions about the 
“ existence ” of such and such a thing. For example, 
the question used to be asked whether there exists 
any such thing as what certain economists called a 
Wage-Fund. There is no longer any heat in this 
dispute, ^o we may quote it harmlessly. The 
‘'objectors admitted that a certain amount of money 
is, at any period, actually spent in paying wages, 
and that if that was all that was meant by the 
term no one would be likely to deny J^e existence 
of a wage-fund. One might as well deny the exist- 
ence of the peojSle to whom the wages were paid. 
But, they said, if because we choose to call it a 
fund wa imagine that it is at any period a fixed 
inelastic sum, the statement can be denied as easily 
as any other error. The choice between accept- 
ing and denying it, therefore, turns — just as in the 
case of apparently undeniable axioms — on the pre- 
cise interpretation that is put upon the statement. 
Taken in one sense it is a truism ; taken in another 
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sense it is untrue. Are we, then, not to aslc which 
of these meanings is intended lest some one should 
accuse us of quibbling ? Hhe real quibbling i9 on 
the part of those who try to support a shaky 
assertion about the facts, by means of a term which 
can be used indifferently in either meaning. Their 
quibble consists in shifting about between the two 
meanings, and thus using an " undeniable ” statement 
which conveys no information about the &cts, 
to support a highly deniable statement which 
resembles the former only in containing the same 
ambiguous term. It may be taken as a safe rule 
that wherever a serious dispute occurs about the 
“ existence^ of anything, the point really at issue is 
the precise “ nature ” of something which both parties 
admit to exist in a sort of way. An example 
familiar to philosophers is that of the question as 
to the “ existence ” of an external world. 

We are* now in a better position for viewing 
this difficulty from both its sfdes. As regards 
rules, it should be freely confessed that no rule 
is likely to win wide acceptance unless it has been 
proved to have real value for inference, at least 
in a general way ; and that the more of such value 
a rule has been found to possess, the more solid 
become the reasons for not denying its "truth.” 
The probability ns, therefore, that any rule for 
which total undeniability is claimed has a good 
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lujHsoal ^nds of verbal mistake. For example, 
there is the doubt whether a statement is to be taken 
in its most literal sense^or not, or again the doubt 
which of two equally possible grammatical interpreta- 
tions is intended. These varieties of ambiguity 
defy useful classification; but that matters little 
since the remedy for them is far more easy to apply 
than for the ambiguity which belongs to a clhmsy 
description of a fact or a clumsy statement of a 
rule. To distinguish them from the others we may 
call them literary doubts. 

One reason for their comparatively non-contro- 
versial character is that any resentment the person 
accused of them may feel is, as a rule, ineffective, 
Aid he generally finds it wiser not to haggle about 
his answdr. When you ask whether, for instance, 
his statement is meant to insinuate more than it 
strictly says, a refusal to explain v;puld itself 
amount to an answer. Except in the mcst simple- 
minded logic it itf everywhere now admitted that 
strict rules for interpreting sentences are not to be 
trusted .blindly. At best they are merely gram- 
matical or dependent on custom; and often they 
ate quite arbitrary — ^like the old logical rule that 
the sentence “Some X are Y” (e^. some lawyers 
are honest) shall convey no implication that any 

with a capital letter. What was meant waa the Anti*Bomething 
Society to which the plaintiff belonged. 
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X are otherwise. In real life implications of this 
kind are notoriously often made, and hence there 
is nothing strange in askmg whether in a given 
case they are intended. Why should we be 
expected to take a sentence literally when some 
other than a strictly literal sense is intended ? The 
general public is here on the side of the questioner. 

Though difficulties of this kind defy classifica- 
tion, there is one special form of them that should 
be briefly noticed here, namely, those where a pair 
of sentences, which on the surface or in their 
“strict logical interpretation” do not guarantee 
a given conclusion, are meant to be interpreted so 
as to avoid*this formal criticism. Reasoning which 
adopts more or less closely the syllogistic form is 
still occasionally employed in disputes, though most 
of the old technicalities are wisely discarded.^ And 

^ It is seldom that we find an attempt made, in any real dispute, 
to refute an o|)ponent by accusing him of using an invidid form of 
syllogism in such and such a **mood’* anclP** figure." Almost the 
only remains of the old method now found in use — and that hardly 
ever— is the accusation of ** undistributed middle" or (what is the 
same in effect) of ** converting a universal affirmative simply " ; t.e. 
ts^ing ** all S are M " as equivalent to " idl M are S," or ** all M are 
P” as equivalent to “all P are M.” It is not worth while here to 
enter into an explanation of what used to be meant by “ mood " and 
“ figure," or by a “ distributed ” term. Even the worst formal text- 
books will supply this information to any reader who has the curiosity 
to look it up. But 1 may mention that a syllogism with an undis- 
tributed middle is de^otive for the same reason as one with an 
ambiguous middle — namely, that it fails to show the connection 
between the rule and the case. 
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^ere occvirs it is sometimes not quite easy to 
distinguish between a real slip in the reasoning utd 
a cd^e where the speaker’s actual meaning in one 
of the premisses is different from what the old logic 
would complacently say he must mean. The notion 
that if you happen to say “ all X are Y ” (&^. “ Bad 
workmen complain of their tools”) you cannot 
possibly mean “all Y are X” (e.y. “Those who 
complain of their tools are bad workmen), is one 
that dies hard in those who have taken their formal 
logic too seriously. As the reader may remember, 
the central part of its teaching was concerned with 
supporting in every way this strict interpretation 
of sentencefi according to their form, ft was full 
^ rules and mnemonics based entirely on this 
procedure and designed to prevent our using 
“invalid” forms of syllogism — forms which may 
have a false superficial appearance of .being valid 
and conclusive. For this purpose a ^number of 
imaginary forms <$ apparent syllogisms were giv^. 
as exercises ; and some of these may be, no doubt, 
confusing enough — just as confusing as problemt 
about the relationship of Dick to Tom, on tha - 
assumption that both are distantly related' 
different ways to Harry ; consequently slips in giving 
the correct answers are always possible. The general 
problem in performing this kind of “reasoning” 
is to discover the predse relation between two 
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classes/ S and P, from information given about 
the relation of each of them to a third class, M. 
Thus if we are told that al the class S is included 
in the class M, and all M in P, we correctly infer 
that all S is included in the class P. On the other 
hand, if we are told that an indeterminate part 
(possibly the whole) of the class S is included in 
M, wliile all M is included in P, then we can only 
draw the conclusion that an indeterminate part of 
the class S is included in P. The process is, 
therefore, one of interpreting pairs of sentences, 
and the errors made in it are slips of interpretation, 
analogous to those we may make in adding a column 
of figures.® The difference is that in ^eal life we 
do occasionally meet with columns of figures, but 
almost never with the kind of syllogistic problems 
that are given in logical text-books. 

Still,' there is no harm in admitting that 
syllogistic «lips are possible, and that when they 
;bccur they call for correction.* This is a very 
different thing from assuming, without further 
evidence than the mere words of a statement give, 
that such a slip has actually been made in a given 

^ Where S is an individual case Smith) it may be treated as 
a whole class without causing any error. The symbols S, M, and P 
are commonly used in the text-books. They correspond respectively 
to the symbols S, X, and Y as used in this chapter. There is no 
one system of symbols that can be called the best for all purposes. In 
this book 1 have kept S throughout, but have varied the symbols of 
the predicate term in order to suit the exposition of different points. 
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case. Sins against the "Ic^cal” interpr^tion 
of sentences are also — to put it mildly — a possibility 
to reckoned with;eknd it is even a little 
absurd nowadays to regard them as sins. So 
frequently are statements intended to mean a little 
more than they strictly say, that there is some 
excuse, at least, for not being sure whether a given 
statement is meant to be taken as “smiply 
convertible ” or not. But where we are in doubt 
whether more is meant by a sentence than it 
strictly or grammatically expresses, the best plan 
is to treat it as ambiguous and ask to have the 
ambiguity removed. Only the trickster, and 
indeed only, the more ineffective kind of trickster, 
will ever resent the question. 

And the same applies to. all the other mis- 
interpretations which may conceivably take effect 
in apparent violation of the syllogistio rules; for 
example, taking “some P are not M” as> equivalent 
to “ some M are ‘not P ” ; or “no S are M ” as 
equivalent to “ all not M are S ” ; or assuming that 
“ some S are M,” implies that “ some S are not M,” 
or that “ all M are P ” implies that “ some P are not 
M.” Some of these, indeed, show a hardly defensible 
looseness of expression, but in all such cases a doubt . 
is conceivable as to what the speaker's intention 
really is ; and it is generally better to get such 
doubts cleared up before we (even tacitly) base 
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any syllogistic reasoning on our first intefpretation 
of the statemente, however natural or verbally 
accurate it may be. course, however^ this 

would not apply in a world where the process of 
syllogising from statements in given form was the 
only known method of reasoning. In such a 
world we should have to play the game with all 
the Aediseval strictness and solemnity. 

In Chapter II. it was, I hope, made sufficiently 
clear that our logical views do not include any 
wholesale condemnation of the old doctrine that all 
simple arguments are syllogisms and depend on a 
major premiss. That may be admitted while we 
still decUne to take the rigmarole of mood and 
figure seriously, and to play with sham difficulties 
instead of exploring the real difficulties hf disputa- 
tion. If we accept the general account of the 
nature of, argument that has here been given, 
we see th^t the most serious and pervasive error 
in reasoning is that which is <ue to mistakes of 
fact, leading to mistaken causal explanations ; and 
that the subtlest of such errors are those which 
are due to the kind of ignorance of facts which 
permits an important distinction, and a consequent 
ambiguity, to remain unnoticed. But in the 
syllogistic problems of the text-books just this 
latter situation .between the parties is quietly 
assumed to be absent. Formal logic cannot get to 
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w^k extept on material supposed to be free finrn 
ambiguity. 

In another way, to^, the machinery of formal 
l(^c is antiquated. A curious feature of its 
syllogistic moods and figures, valid or otherwise, is 
that the importa&ce of a causal view of things is 
ignored in them. All things are' there conceived 
as tied up into classes which wholly or jfortly 
include or exclude each other, and which are 
never r^rded as themselves in need of readjust- 
ment Some centuries ago, perhaps, this was the 
natural way of framing arguments, even for grown- 
up people. But the dependence of classification on 
purpose, and the connection of purpose with human 
interference with things under the direction of our 
knowledge of causes, has now for a long time been 
growing more and more widely recognised. 

It seems better to admit frankly, th^n, that the 
solving of these syllogistic problems is on the whole 
little more than a' kind of word-game, supposed to 
be of some use as a mental exercise. Just as we 
cannot {day chess or cards without ready-made 
apparatus, so here the play cannot begin till we 
have already got statements of a certain shape 
before us. We are bound to have nothing to do 
with any ' statements except those of the inclusion 

* I ben leave “bypoUietieali’’ out of aocoulit, partly becanee ib^ 
do not enter into the main doctrine of the eyllogiem, and partly 
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and exdnsion of classes (in ^hole or in ipart) by 
one another ; only, in order to give ns a chance of 
confusion, and so to induce us to use our ingenuity, 
the rules of the game allow these statements often 
to come before us tail foremost, and therefore to 
need recasting. We may hav# to interpret a 
statement about t^e relation of class M to class S 
(or of class P to class M) as a statement of the 
relation of the latter class to the former. This 
interpretation is technically called “conversion,” 
and if we cannot convert statements correctly our 
chance of success in the game is small Still, a 
few hours’ application ought to enable any pass- 
man to fl^r the examiners in this subject ; and 
he will find the work easier if he ceases altogether 
to trouble himself about the remote Connection 
that may be found between formal logic and the 
ordinary ki|^ds of reasoning. 

§ 28. Verbal InconMstenoy. 

Any two statements are said to be “inconsis- 
tent," or to contradict each other, when one of 
them takes back what the other has said; as, for 
instance, when in answer to a charge of libel the 
defendant pleads (1) that he did not speak the 

because formal logic, in so far as it does take account of them, treats 
them as ** modal*’ cattgoricals, i.e. as class statements made under a 
condition. 
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wd^- inpated to him ; (2) that, even if he did, 
plamtilf had suffered no damage ; (3) that he spoke 
the -^ords about the plaintiff not in the way of his 
profession or business ; and (4) that if he did speak 
(hem they were true in substance and in fact, and 
spoken upon a t^rivileged occasion and without 
actual malice. 

And any single^ assertion contains an incon- 
sistency if it says two opposite things at once ; as, 
for instance, that a piece of news is both expected 
and unexpected, or that an act was done both 
accidentally and on purpose. 

The attempt to pin an assertor down to a 
consistent assertion has, in one respect^, the same 
ohriouB advantage as the attempt to get him to 
remove l^e "literary doubts” already mentioned. 
It naturally strikes every one as a reasonable thing 
to ask. Just as we are all acquainted with the 
inclination to ruse irony, or exaggeration, or in 
other ways to say things that are not intended to 
bear a literal interpretation, so we have all felt the 
strengths of the temptations to inconsistency, and 
have fallen into the simple slackness to which on 

^ This phrase need not commit us to the view that there is any 
such thing as a single assertion—except, of course, in grammar. A 
so-called single assertion is all that is here intended. The difficulty of 
saying what is **one’' assertion, and what is more than one, depends 
on the difficulty (noticed i^bove in ^ 2, 7, and 16) of the distinction 
between simple and complex facts. 
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occasion it may be da& Hence inconsilte^j^js 
quite a popular charge to bring, and as a rule it 
cannot be dismissed contemptuously, but needs 
explaining away. 

Yet it differs from the “ literary doubts ” in the 
fact that it leads more often to controversy. That 
is to say, the ch*arge is met by a defence which 
raises t>ther questions between the parties. As a 
role there is a good deal of provocation in the charge 
of inconsistency, since it may seem to imply that 
the assertor hardly knows what he is saying, or 
even to suggest that he is vacillating in a tricky 
manner — that he makes a larger assertion when he 
thinks it will not be challenged, and^ a smaller, 
more careful one when opposition arises. F«r 
though inconsistency is often due to m%re hazy 
thought, it may also have a less innocent origin. 
The insinceli^ arguer is even more apt to contradict 
himself than the forgetful or careless one. At its 
mildest, then, the charge of inconsfttency is naturally 
resented, and the person accused looks about for 
means of retaliation. 

Apart, however, from these provocative qualities, 
the charge of inconsistency demands an answer, 
since the resulting vagueness can easily be shown 
to be important. From the fact^ that every 

* For several pnrpoAe (see also pp. 102, 161) it is worth while to 
remember that every assertion is, in its essence or purpose, an answer 

0 
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CH. VI 


aapertion*^ involves a decision between the answers 
Yes and No, it follows that a statement which 
give»both answers at pnce expresses no assertion 
at all. The assertor is therefore asked to choose 
one or other of the opposite statements and abide 
by it; till he ^es so there is no use in paying 
farther attention to what he says.' He must make 
up his own mind before he undertakes to mike up 
ours. At present he seems to have no steady 
opinion, or at any rate shows none to us. His 
“ Yes ” and his " No ” cancel each other, and leave 
us in darkness as to his real intention. If be. 
contradicts himself he saves us the trouble of 
contradicting him. We can perhaps accept one 
vibw or the other, but certainly not both at once. 
In using" any of these phrases it is clear that we 
avoid committing ourselves to an explanation of 
the way in which the assertor feV into the 


to an expressed or iinplied question. To give to an audience 
information ” which they already possess is not to assert anything. 
For example, in the rare cases where it may be thought necessary 
to assert ^at two and two are four, the justification for doing so 
consists wholly in the fact that your audience appears to be forgetting 
this elementary truth, and therefore to be (for the moment) virtually 
disputing it Assertion* as such, is the attempt to solve a previous 
doubt which is known or supposed to exist ; it is an answer to the 
question whether such and such is or is not the fact. Hence no 
speaker likes to be accused of telling us something we knew already — 
something we have not for a moment forgotten and have never dreamt 
of disputing. Such statet^ents are sham asseHions, whether used in 
attack or defence. 
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inconsistency, or what farther inferences* may he 
drawn as to the weakness of his case. We still 
leave him free to explain t^ay the inconsisteiM^ if 
he can. i 

Let us look now at the effective hnes of defence 
that are possible. The gist of^hem consists in 
laying the blame on the language as contrasted 
with'^e real intention; and there are two chief 
ways in which this is done : either (1) by admit- 
ting that stricter expressions might have been used 
if there had seemed to be any need of them ; or 
(2) by tracing the contradiction to the necessary 
defects of the only words that were availabla In 
both defences the claim is made that t^e inconsist- 
ency is of a merely verbal kind and involves Uio 
real vacillation of view ; but in the former there 
is also a possible implication that the objector has 
gone out o&his way to raise a trivial objection, or 
has been deficient in the common sense which 
interprets statements freely and ^eads between the 
lines of what is expressly said. 

When the former of these defences is used, the 
objector — ^if he has a strong case — can afford to 
leave the implications unnoticed. So long as the 
explanation is given, that is all he has asked for, 
and the assertor’s gratuitous opinion about the 
need of it does net interest hi^ “At any rate,” 
he says, “now we know what you do mean”; 
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aq4 thed the w&y is clear foi beginning the 
examination of the evidence. 

13ie other defence,^ however, is of a more 
troublesome l^d, since it inevitably raises further 
questions. We aU know, even if vaguely, that 
facts are often m^e complex than the only available 
words for expressing them, so thaf, as a paradoxer 
once said, “ Nature loves a contradiction in t^rms.” 
Therefore nobody— exceptone whose view is bounded 
by formal logic — will seriously maintain that a 
verbal contradiction can never be justified. In fact 
a little refiection, or even a little effort of memory, 
shows that there are at least two ways of possible 
justification /or it. c 

* Of these one is more simple and more familiar 
than the other. It depends upon the fact that 
words which have a meaning may be used so that 
their meaning becomes entirely irrelevant for the 
time. Proper names are the best known example 
of this kind of wdtd ; a man whose name is Green 
need not also be green by nature, and no one would 
suppose **theie is any real contradiction involved if 
we assert that he is not so. But what seems to be 
less wdl known is that any word may at any time 
be used exactly as if it was a proper name — ^may 
be used merely for reference, and so that its meaning 
is entirely irrelevant to what is» said. It is not 
only in punning riddles that the question “When is 
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an A not an A demands an {mswer, bnt^heieTer 
the cnstomaiy application of a name is criticised as 
clumsy or inappropriate — ^hich, as we have «een,* 
is one of the most important kinds fault finding. 
There is thus never any self-contr^iction in saying 
that A is sometimes not A, or thffE a particular case 
of A is not A, if we mean merely that something 
which is called A is wrongly (or even misleadingly 
for a given purpose) so called. In all such cases 
the use of the name as "subject term" is quite 
independent of any meaning it may have when used 
as predicate. And a simple test of the justice of 
this excuse for an apparent contradiction is found 
by asking* whether the assertor is content to put 
“ alleged ” or “ so-called ” before the reference naifie, 
or to adopt another name in place of it. *But most 
people have the sense to understand such statements 
and to avoi^ raising so feeble and wordy an objection. 
If there were any harm in this kind of merely 
verbal self-contradiction, it is phSn that no mistaken 
application of a name could ever be corrected. We 
could not, for instance, intelligently ask whether 
Shakespeare’s plays were written by Shakespeare or 
not Every advance, or supposed advance of know- 
ledge involves the judgment that some so-called A 
was not rightly so called. 

The second excuse, howevqr, goes deeper, and 
J §§ 20-22. 
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tbpie Bedims no leason to expect at will ever cease 
to cause perplexity. It depends upon tiie old line- 
drawing puzzle which ^pervades the universe as 
conceived by^means of descriptive names. The 
lines drawn by language and thought are necessarily 
sharper than tho^ that are found in Nature, so that 
words and notions fit things only as ready-made 
boots fit the human feet. Just as there will always 
be feet that come between any two sizes, so there 
will always be cases in Nature that come between 
any two contrasted names or notions — say A and B. 
It may thus happen that each of the two opposite 
predicates, A and B, has as much to be said for it 
as the other^ and that either without tlfe other is 
one-sided. Each then corrects the defects of the 
other, anU so the two apparently contradictory 
statements can be harmonised. In such cases, 
therefore, the contradiction is on the surface merely 
— a matter of words — ^and the statement can be 
interpreted as havihg a consistent meaning. When 
we come to consider the difficulties of distinction 
in Chai^r YlII. we shall find that this source of 
confusion is so widespread that there is no possibility 
of fixing a general limit to it ; except in the purely 
abstract sciences the contrast between A and not A 
holds good only so long as it can be justified 1^ 
reference to a special purpose.* The difficuliy, 
therefore, is to find (in real life) any examples of 
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self-contradictio^ which eveijrbofly can |U!cept as 
undeniable cases of it At p. 192, two were given 
which seemed likely on the whole to appeal the 
reader; but he is by no means asked^ accept them 
as beyond criticism. If he chod^ to imagine 
contexts in which the expressiiyiC would fail to be 
contradictory, I tould only welcome the depth and 
subtlety of his logic. There always may be such 
contexts, and in disputes it is extremely common 
to find that one party thinks of them while the 
other does not. That is why people differ in regard 
to the value and meaning of such expressions as 
“ peaceful blockade ” or " undenominational religious 
teaching.”* There is no off-hand way of making sure 
that what seems to us self-contradictory nonsense 
will seem so to every one else, or that thbse who do 
not agree with us are wrong. 

There ^ common phrases in use for indicating 
in a genei;^.! way the conditions under which a thing 
may truly be A and not A at once ; ^ as for instance 
that it is A in one aspect but not in another, or 
that it is A for some purposes but not for others, 
or that it is literally A but virtually something else, 
or that its quality of A-ness is not steady and 
persistent but depends on accidental circumstances 
which are hard to distinguish from its essential 
nature, since thqy are always present in greater or 

^ See also pp. 110, 144. 
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less degree. By adopting any ejjf these lines of 
defence the assertor takes the same position as if he 
had jidmitted a charge of verbal ambiguity and 
proposed to de his best to remedy it. When the 
defence againn the charge of self-contradiction 
takes this line t^ effect of it is to raise a new set 
of questions The question originftUy was, “ Which 
of the two inconsistent statements, “S is A” ^d “S 
is B ” do you intend to abide by?” The answer is 
“ Both, because I can explain how to reconcile them.” 
And the objector’s rejoinder, “ Then by all means do 
so,” opens up a whole series of questions about the 
facts concerned. 
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BEOOINO THE QUESTION 

§ 29 . “ Begging ” and “ Baising." 

Begging the question, or, in more pompous ter- 
minolt^y, petitio prindpii, is one of the few techni- 
cal names •of fallacy which are still preserved in 
occasional use as accusations against an opponent, 
and there is a wide range of possibility a& to what 
may legitimately or reasonably be meant by it. 
On the one^and we find some who would restrict 
its application to cases where one of the reasons 
given for a conclusion depends on the truth of the 
conclusion itself, or even to those only where one 
of the premisses of a syllogism does sa On the 
other hand, we find others who would extend its 
application to a length which has never yet been 
precisely indicated, by connecting the fiEillacy with 
underhand or concealed assumption, as opposed to 
the kind of asiyimption which admits its own 
assumptive character openly. 
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, Thatitheie is this difference ai^on^ ^e ways in 
which assumptions are made no one -would; dispute. 
Some people assert things dogmatically* which' 
other people \assert as subject to correction. And 
most of us, I \aagine, would also agree that it- is 
an important difference, and specially important in 
regard to the question whether a ‘given argument is 
a tricky one or not. For what room is left for a 
trick of any kind when the assumptions which an 
argument makes are openly put forward ? So used, 
an assumption is not an attempt to gain false credit ; 
it is a challenge. It says in effect, “ This is my 
opinion. Do you dispute the truth of it ? and if so, 
in what w^y do you think it mistakeif ? ” There 
nfight be some point in despising such an aiguer as 
half-hearted or not knowing his own mind ; but to 
say that he is begging the question would be absurd. 
If he is begging anything, he is b^ing> to have his 
possible error corrected; if he is doing «ny thing to 
a question, he is* raising one of the subsidiary 
questions on which — according to his view — the 
question at issue depends. 

^ To assert anythiug dogmatically is to pretend that criticism of the 
assertion has no standing ground, and is therefore to attempt to hide 
any possible weakness there may be in it. When Galileo maintained 
that the earth goes round the sun, he fully believed it and yet was 
willing to treat it as a disputable question ; but when Pope Urban 
VIII. and his cardinals maintained that the earth stood still, they shut 
their ears to the arguments, and said their view was only disputable 
by any one who chose to be burnt alive. 




An<i yjet {ar fh}m certain that tlM fom^ 
logidan, as such, luus any means of recognising 
t^ ^p^rtant difference. It is rather the man of 
. ji},bihin6n sense to whom the point is obvious. The 
late iE*rofessor De Morgan, it is truyf in whom both 
common sense and formal log^ were strangely 
combined, managed to see it In his large book 
on Formal Logic ^ he notices that many people 
have a habit of wrongly accusing an opponent of 
begging the question the moment they are able to 
see that his reasons, if admitted, would establish 
his case; and we have all, no doubt, experienced 
this kind of treatment in a dispute. It is easy 
to explain* to a man of common sen^ in such a 
case that he is bringing the accusation wrongly, 
since all we are doing is to raise the* question 
whether the reasons can be disputed. But there 
are difficulties in the way of explaining this to a 
formal logician, unless he happens also to have 
De Morgan’s sturdy qualities. * 

These difficulties seem to arise chiefly out of 
the formalist’s habit of taking the words of a state- 
ment as hemg the assertion, instead of as merely 
indicating (more or less decisively) what assertion is 
intended. When the habit has become ingrained 
in us we feel — if we are suffidently consistent 
— ^that we have, no right to ^ into speculative 
» P. 256. 
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qijiestiont about the speaker’s intqfitions or motives. 
What ^there may be at the back of his mind, 
:^tre say, is no concern^ of ours; there the assertion 
is, and if our opponent now tells us he did not 
mean it as aS^ assertion, why did he not keep 
silence? He shpuld learn to “mean what, he 
says”^ and to have the courage of his opinions. 
Either he means to assert that all X are Y — 
and then it is clear that he cannot possibly know 
this unless he knows that the case S, which is 
admittedly a case of X, is Y ; which is precisely' 
the question in dispute — or else he does not mean 
to assert that all X are Y ; and then it may be 
asked, Whei;^ is the major premiss for hii^ syllogism ? 
The convenience of this way of treating an opponent 
is obvious to the meanest capacity. Whichever 
horn of the dilemma he prefers his argument is 
wiped out of existence. i 

Of course it would be unfair to formal logicians 
if I were to hint fn any way that they hdbituaUy 
use this method in dealing with their opponents. 
On the contrary, because they are human they are 
inconsistent when their common sense drives them 
to forget their logia Besides, it is pretty obvious 
that they cannot often find opponents against 
whom this simple trick would be successful What 

* Dr. Sdiiller has somtftusftd commsuts on this phrase, in Uind, 
N.a No. Z8, p. 41. 
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is meant, therefo^, is only that they ar^ in the 
unfortunate position of being pulled two cii>posite 
ways. Their logical principles and their habits of, 
study lead them at times ^ to think tnat question- 
hegging can somehow be detected^ithout going 
behind an arguer’s words, or enquiring into the 
intention with ^hich his statements are put 
forward; their common sense and hnmour tell 
them that the same form of words may be used 
by one man to raise a qnestion, and by another 
to pretend that the question is settled. 

This division of the house of formal logic 
against itself is partly exemplified by the perpetual 
recurrence,* in the text-books, of remarks — often 
curiously perplexed — on the old puzzle as to 
whether the syllogism itself is a petUio *prmeipn. 
Those who understand the difference between 
begging andaraising a question find no puzzle here. 
They are able to distinguish between a right and 
a wrong use of a syllogism, ahd they see that a 
question can only be begged by a syllogism when 
donbts as to the truth of the premisses are denied 
a hearing. There is no covert assumption in asking 
whether the person who disputes a conclusion 
disputes also one of a pair of premisses which 
together contain it — else to ask a question would 

> At other timee, 4faiD, they cut that knot by declaring that 
petitio prvnciipii is outside the domsin of formal logiCe 
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be^ the isame as tp answer ity^ The difference 
between Mill’s treatment of this problem and 
that of som^ recent text-books^ helps to show 
what an advance there has been of late years 
towards intro^cing practicality into our Ic^ic. 
Mill, though he ^as one of the pioneers of the 
movement, was greatly hampered by the weight 
of the then prevalent formalism. 

One thing that tends to keep alive the habit 
of taking the sentence as being the assertion is 
the desire to find a way of nailing fallacies 
definitely to the counter. We dream of being able 
to say, with all the authority of logic, that such 
and such ap argument plainly contains* such and 
such a fallacy. The desire is natural and excusable 
enough, but the notion that it can as a rule be 
accomplished in any off-hand way, by merely in- 
specting the words used in an aigumont, belongs 
to an older and simpler world of thought than ours. 
It fiides away in ^portion as we come to under- 
stand that it is meanings that arguments are 
made o^ and that Tnuarm^s are only doubtfully 
indicated by the vnrds employed. As we have seen 
in Part 1., there is no royal road to the discoveiy 
of what precisely is wrong with an opponent’s 
argument The discovery is often only arrived at 
gradually, even in those happy cpses where we do 

^ E,g, Mr. Boyoe Oibson’s Prcbleni of LogUu.. 
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ultimately make What we can always do is. to 
guspeet the present of a given fallacy, and to seek 
for clearer indication of it.^ But to fasten on the 
words of the argument and say confidently that our 
opponent is begging the question, or i/using an undis- 
tributed middle, or is aiguing from post to propter, or 
is taking secwnduih qwid for mnpliciter, or whatever 
the name of the supposed fallacy may be, is to put 
ourselves in a needlessly weak position. Indeed, the 
charge of begging the question is a peculiarly difficult 
one to substantiate. However shrewdly we may sus- 
pect that the reasons would not be accepted as true 
unless the conclusion had been first assumed true, 
it is well to make sure of that before Jbringing the 
accusation. For if it happens that the assertor 
can defend his reasons without making them 
dependent on the conclusion, the accusation is at 
once found tp be hasty and foolish. The assertor 
always has, an easy answer in such cases, namdy, 
“ My reasons are not put forwiftd as beyond your 
criticism ; dispute them by all means if you can.” 
Then the question changes, and a clear issue of 
fact emerges which can be dealt with by the 
methods examined in Fart I. And apart from 
this source of weakness, the confident accusa- 
tion of actual question-begging goes beyond what is 
necessary ; the iiqportant thing^is not to convince 
an opponent of having in the past committed an 
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aigiunenti^tive sin, but to prevent^his gaining now 
or in the future the advantage' which the trick 
would give hi^ ; and that can always be managed 
by the soberer method. Here, as in other cases, 
tibe best use oY the technical name of the fallacy 
is as a guide to ^ourselves in making a tentative 
attack — to hold before us exactly *what it is that we 
suspect And on tactical grounds it is bel;ter to 
drop technicalities in a dispute, as far as possible, 
and to use everyday language when we can. The 
technical name of the fallacy never really matters. 
What does matter is that an arguer should not 
be allowed to take anything as indisputable so 
long as we c^ find good reasons for disputing it 

t. 

o 

§ 30, The Simpler Modes of the Fallacy. 

When we suspect a begging of tjje question, 
what we try to do is to catch the arguer “ reason- 
ing in a circle.” a The typical form of circular 
argument is where each of two statements is claimed 
as proved by the help of the other — as in the old 
and often quoted ^ example where the existence of 
Grod is supported by the authority of the Bible, 
while the authority of the Bible is supported by 

^ There is no lack of orthodoxy in recognising this argument as 
fallacioas. It is condemned by Archbishop Whately, and again* so 
recently as 1889, in the Staayhurst Manual of i>ogic, by Father Clarke, 
S.J. 
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the fact of its being God’s word. In suc^ cases all 
that is necessary u to set the two statements side 
by side and ask which is supposed to be known 
before the other. If the answer is ohat both are 
known simultaneously, then the r'Slation between 
them is confessedly not that of a conclusion and its 
reasons, but both* together form^an assertion, and 
the qdbstion remains unanswered why they should 
be taken as true. The example quoted is, no 
doubt, rather a gross and simple one; as a rule 
the difficulty for the objector consists in digging 
out the two mutually dependent statements from 
a mass of verbiage and setting them side by side. 
The strength of the objector’s position, however, 
consists in his merely wanting to make sure that 
the fallacy is iwt committed. If this lind be taken 
no harm is done by asking the question, and a 
refusal to agswer would look suspicious. 

A still paore obvious form of circular reasoning 
here deserves a passing mentioB, though it has not 
much practical importance, namely, where an asser- 
tion is supposed to be proved by a re-statement of 
it in other words. It has long been the fashion in 
text-books of Ic^c to notice that this is a practice 
which the existence of synonyms renders possible'; 
as if — ^to invent an absurd example — we were to 
attempt to prove that Cromwell was hcM by means 
of the fact that he was avdacwm. But experience 
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of actual (arguments leads me to dpubt whether any 
instances of this trick are to be 'found where the 
object is to prove a disputed statement.^ Certainly 
they are common enough where — ^as in the old 
example about’ opium producing sleep “because of 
its soporific virtue” — ^the object is to give an 
explanation of an admitted fact when you are not 
in a position to do so. Puzzled parents evdty day 
give this sort of explanation to inquisitive children. 
But we are here concerned with the sham proof 
of disputed conclusions, and if we try to imagine 
this being done by means of synonymous words we 
cannot get any reality into the examples except 
precisely where the fallacy is that of (insufficient 
evidence rather than of begging the question. 

For ady so-called synonyms are either obviously 
or else doubtfully the exact equivalents of each 
other. If they are obviously so, then rthe absence 
of real argument is obvious also ; while, if they are 
doubtfully equivalekt the objector naturally admits 
one form of words without admitting the other. 
If, for instance, “ bold ” and “ audacious ” are taken 
to mean exactly the same thing, then why should 
the objector, having already disputed Cromwell’s 
boldness, admit his audacity? If, on the other 

^ One poadble exception ehonld be noted, namely, where the aign- 
mentis merely ad hamintm\ tjg, **Xoii dispute the predicate *bold/ 
but you have already admitted the predicate 'audacious."* This 
leaves the objector free to explalB the difference as he regards it. 
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hand, they are taken to mean different thijigs, then 
the fallacy of su^l^ing the audacity to prove the 
boldness is not that of circular reasoning but 
merely of insufficient evidence ; the required links 
between “ audacity ” and " boldness ” are missing. 

The truth seems to be that these cases are not 
at any rate examples of serious question-begging. 
If they occur at all they are examples, rather, of 
an extreme and unusual kind of confusion as to 
what constitutes an argument. Along with them 
we might class such reasonings as that the motor 
car is not to be blamed for the cloud of dust 
because it does not " create ” the dust it raises ; or 
that the ancients were better builders J;han we are 
— “Find, if you can, even a single instance «f 
a modern building which has actually Wted as 
long as the ancient ones.” Begging the question 
seems too ssiemn a name for arguments of this 
kind ; they stand outside even the slackest notion 
of serious dispute. * 

§ 31. The ExtenAed Notion of the FaUatey. 

The above-mentioned coarser ways of begging 
a question, even if we allow that some actual 
examples of them may be found, are of less interest 
in the application of Logic than the subtler and 
therefore more delusive fonns of* the fallacy. And 
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is «. sufficient excuse for extending the notion 
of '^1t)Qgging the question,” by meting it include any 
kind of argument which gets part of its apparent 
conclusiveness from a concealed or even an vmonseious 
assumption that the condusion admits of no doubt 
As to the difference between deliberate and un- 
conscious concealment of assuihptions, the only 
importance this can be said to have (apart from 
the moral judgment involved) lies in the fact that, 
generally speaking, argumentative tricks are per- 
formed more convincingly when the arguer is 
innocent of any clear intention to deceive. To 
most of us sufficient confusion of mind to enable 
us to beg ^ question innocently corses without 
effort All we need do is to give free rein to our 
prejudices, to prefer hot-headed assertion to cool 
enquiry, and to embody in the form of an argu- 
ment our refusal to look at objections that are 
raised. « 

Indeed the wofd " prejudice ” itself reminds us 
of a familiar example. Not long ago it used to be 
assumed very generally that an “open mind” — a 
mind without bias or prejudice — was the great 
desideratum in the search for truth. But since the 
influmice of our past knowledge on our present 
knowledge ^ has begun to be more clearly recognised, 
and especially siqpe it Uhs been recognised that 
^ Bee 1 14, and p. 299. 
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nobody ever starts on any enquiry with a |pind like 
a blank sheet o^ paper, and that an absoliitely 
candid mind would involve the absence of any 
intelligence at all, the distinction between an open 
and a prejudiced mind has gradually changed its 
referenca It no longer refers to the presence or 
absence of previoub ideas on the subject of enquiry, 
nor even to the qmidUy of ready-made judgments 
which enter into the composition, to the supposed 
detriment of its perfect purity ; if the distinction is 
to mean anything at aU, it now has to refer to the 
temper of the enquirer’s mind, his willingness to 
consider the evidence, and to the qucdvty of the 
“ previous knowledge ” which is avai]^ble for the 
enquirer’s usa “ Prejudice ” is applied only to previ- 
ous knowledge which is believed to be erroneous. 
And hence, to refuse to entertain a su^ested doubt 
as to the otaracter of what claims to be “ know- 
ledge,” is to beg the question whether such sup- 
posed knowledge is “ prejudice ”^r not 

Under this conception of the fallacy, then, to 
beg a question is simply to slur over, in a dispute, 
any doubts which an opponent may be asking us to 
consider. Naturally the ways in which this may 
be done are extremely various, and all that can 
here be attempted is to look at a few of the 
oommonest of them* Ohe of thrae we have already 
discussed in § 26, and have incidentally referred to 
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aim in ^ther passages. Another, equally common, 
may be found in the use of an analogy as arg%mtni 
— i.e. the use of an andogy as if no question could 
arise whether the so-called analogy is itself above 
suspicion. Two cases, S and are (let us suppose) 
obviously alike. G is admittedly X, and when the 
man who asserts that S is X finds his assertion 

f 

disputed he refers to (and seems to rest his case 
upon) the obvious likeness which really exists 
between S and jS. Now, obvious or striking likeness 
is, as we have seen,^ not necessarily sound analogy ; 
in fact, no false analogy can mislead us except 
through our taking the likeness for more than it is 
worth. Hepce, whenever an analogy *is used in 
support of any conclusion the pressing question is 
whether (he likeness, however obvious, does or does 
not amount to a sound analogy. Case S and case 
in spite of any amount of likenesfc) must have 
some points of difference, and the question whether 
such difference doc& or does not prevent their both 
being X has to be faced and examined before the 
condufflon is proved. The extent of the assfflrtor’s 
unwillingness to face this enquiry is the measure 
of the extent to which he is begging the question. 

A spedal branch of this trick of using an 
analogy to hide a weak point in an argument is 
what Bentham call^ the fise of ‘i Question-beg£^ 

*§ 4 . 
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epithets.” ' As we saw in § 4, an analogy and a 
class-name stan(| on exactly the same footing* as 
regards the risk of error in application. And to 
slur over that risk of error — to take advantage of 
other people’s ignorance or forgetfulness of it — 
has, if successful, the same effect as any other 
successful begging of the question. Bentham’s 
examples of epithets are drawn from rather a 
narrow field, and may tempt a careless reader to 
imagine that the trick occurs only in clap-trap 
political oratory of the most blindly conservative 
kind. But, in fact, the possibility of using words 
in this manner is as wide as the use of any 
words as q)redicates. For it is the same as ignoring 
a word’s risk of ambiguity; and that risk, as 
we have seen, attaches to all descri]ftive words 
indifferently. 

There «eems to be no harm in keeping these 
two branches of the fallacy separate so long as we 
remember their essential kins^p. But the usual 
method of dealing with either of them when we 
meet with it in a dispute— —dealing with them so 
as to avoid the downright technical accusation of 
begging the question — ^is so nearly the same that 
there is not much point in separating them. When 

1 These properly include not only what are commonly called 
epithets, but (since any class-jiame may be ambiguously used) every 
class-name — noun, adjective, verb, or ^verb — which conceals an 
important assumption. 
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we find an opponent using an analogy as argument, 
what we usually do is to substitute an opposite 
analogy, as having an equal claim to acceptance; 
and when we find a qu^tion-b^ing epithet used, 
we substitute another question -begging epithet 
with an opposite effect. It is just as easy, for 
instance, to call the House of Lords a "bunker 
as to call it an " obstacle.” The object in both 
cases is to show that both of the opposite 
conclusions are equally plausible if we rely on loose 
analogy or an uncritical use of words. The method 
is that of parodying a bad argument by an equally 
bad (and equally good) one, the defect of which our 
opponent may be more ready to see. * 

•It is a possible view, and one that I will not 
here try to dispute, that the use of analogy as 
argument covers the whole field of the extended 
notion of question-begging. For since «11 descrip- 
tion involves a choice among differeiit possible 
analogic^, any unconbcious disturbing influence our 
prejudices may have upon our application of 
descriptive names is an influence which leads us 
not only to accept false analogies as true ones, but 
to use these false analogies uncritically as parts 
of an argument The chief drawback I would 
suggest to this view is that it tends to make 
qnestion-b^ging identical With eyx^r in general; 
and however true tiiat may be philosophically, it 
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seems more convenient to give even the^ten(|ed 
notion of the falLby a smaller extent than this. I 
am, therefore, inclined to limit it to dogmatic error 
as contrasted with the error that is freely open 
to correction. As we saw above,^ dogmatism is 
constituted neither by firm belief nor yet by 
downright assertioh, but by the i^fusal (or inability) 
to listen to suggested doubts. What this comes 
to, therefore, is that question - begging in the 
extended sense, which makes it a really effective 
mode of fallacy, occurs just so far as any attempt 
is made on the part of either disputant to prevent 
question-ram»y. Not only, therefore, the attempts 
to stifle » question about the application of an 
" undeniable truth ” would come under it, but ateo 
the kindred attempt ^ to use the meaning of a name 
to stop the raising of a question of fact. Here is 
another insliance of the impossibility of giving one 
name exclusively to a case of fallacy. The last 
mentioned forms of petitio pr^ndpii would come 
almost equally well under the designation ignoraiio 
dmehi (or misrepresenting the point at issue). 
For as we have seen * it is never the " truth ” of 
an axiom, but only the particular application of it, 
which is really denied ; and, as we shall see,^ the 
meaning that is given to a name is never more 
than a postulate.for tUb sake ,of getting the fact 
» P. 202 n. • Pp. 148, 170. » Pp. 109-11. * Pp. 201, 270. 
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• An example of this may be found in an 
argument which was used by /Agassiz to prove 
that biological "species" are immutable. Not 
being able to rid himself of his preconceived 
opinion that they are so, he imported this opinion 
into the meaning of the word “species,” and then 
claimed that th^ question whether (immutable) 
species are mutable was a nonsensical question 
and, therefore, could not be raised.^ 

However, it is philosophers rather than scientific 
men who are specially liable to beg the question 
by verbal confusions of this sort, and there are 
many similar philosophical oversights which would 
seem almosli incredible to common seme if they 
w^re not disguised in technicalities which are 
troublesome to interpret. A rather more obvious 
instance of them than usual is referred to at 
p. 309. As for the less obvious ones^the amount 
of explanation they would require renders them 
unsuitable for exp^isition in this book," but it may 
be said of them generally that they all arise out 

^ See also pp. 239-41. 

^ See lAft and LUUr» of Chas, Darwin^ vol. ii. p. 3S3. 

’ 1 may, however, refer to the account given of one of them in 
Mind^ N.S. No. 58, pp. 43 ff. In this coae the habit of ignoring 
the distinction between an empty statement and a statement which 
has meaning, prevents certain philosophers from understanding tbe 
criticism, arising out of it, of the ^stinction between ** accepting" 
or rejecting" a certain Ihrmula which prolbsses to make an asser- 
tion. 
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of dixtindiom used in a eonted. Where^ne p^y, 
in philosophy, atlempt to criticise a distinction as 
used, there is usually another party who — because 
such criticism is new to them — fail to free them- 
selves from the habit of assuming that the 
distinction is valid, and so use the distinction 
itself in their atifcempts to sho^ that the criticism 
has no standing ground. 

But the influence of an uncriticised distinction 
is by no means restricted to philosophical disputes, 
though it is there most openly confessed. In 
every kind of dispute the same situation is liable 
to arise, even if more obscurely. For all our 
judgments; in the most everyday ma^^ters, get their 
point from distinctions that are assumed as trust- 
worthy;* and when an objector finds fault with 
the judgment on the ground of some defect in the 
distinction,eour habit of freely and carelessly using 
the distinction naturally hinders our conversion 
to his views. It is not hete meant that the 
tendency to accept and use a distinction blindly 
is itself a begging of the question, but that it 
becomes so when it leads us to regard all criticism 
of the distinction as quibbling. 

^ That is to say, if there is any point in the judgment that S is X, 
or in the judgment that all X are Y, such point depends upon the 
assumed soundness of the distftiction between X and not X. In the 
next chapter this poinf will be further exj^ained. 
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C- 

DISTINCTION AND DEFINITION 

Ths group of perplexities now to be noticed are 
among the commonest of all, and in an argument 
where a hitch occurs it is generally worth while to 
make sure that they are not somehow to blame for 
it They are, especially liable to arise in eonnection 
witii the kind of ambiguity that is due to confusion 
of two sorts of X, but in all subtle appreciation of 
the difference between facts nearly alike, or of the 
likeness between facts obviously different, mistakes 
about the nature of distinction and definition are 
constantly caiuing dbnfusion. 

It is not possible to separate the two subjects. 
Distinction and Definition, entirely from each other 
without misrepresenting both of them. The relation 
between them is a complex one, and may by way 
of introduction be briefly indicated as follows: 
a " distinction ” is drawn, or found in common use, 
between two terms, ^ A and ?B “ civilised ” and 

“ savage ”) ; while a “ definition ” is the explanation 

220 
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that is given, or accepted, of one teijn A (e^. 
" civilised ”). T||as to define one term. A,* as 
against another, B, is to explain the distinction 
between them. It follow, therefore, that the 
clearness of a distinction is another name for the 
definiteness of the terms distinguished; also that 
doubts about the definition off a word may often 
be eastly and simply viewed as doubts about the 
clearness of a distinction. 


§ 32. The Nature and Use of IHstinetions. 

Distinction always involves the recognUion of 
difference * a distinction between A and B recognises 
a difference of application between these );wo terms ; 
and so the familiar phrase, “ A distinction without a 
difiference,” when intended, as it usually ^ is, to set 
an opponent right on a matter of fact, cannot be 
taken as nteaning literally what it says ; for since 
there is always difference of some sort — ^important 
or unimportant — between any two things or classes, 
the recognition of it in any context always implies 

^ A different usage of the phrase is, however, occasionally met 
with, namely, where it is intended as merely objecting to a solecism 
in the use of language, on the ground that the ** proper'^ (t.e. 
customary) use of the words A and B is to take them as precisely 
synonymous. Here certainly phrase retains its literal meaning, 
and expresses a kind o# objection which, tivmgh not of a logical nature, 
may have some literary yidue. 
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an opiniop that the difference is important What 
the phrase really means, therefcfe, is that 'an nn> 
important difference has been taken for an important 
one; a mistake whic&, as we have seen;. often 
happens. The charge of making a distin^tiiin 
without a difference does not arise except wh^ 
difference is suppA'ed to be claimed — where the 
names are supposed to have a different reference 
and to set two things (or groups of things) in 
contrast to each other. And then the charge 
means no more than that the difference is un- 
essential and the resemblance essential. 

It follows from this that the primary use of 
distinctions is to prevent important confvsions into 
which we might otherwise fall; to prevent the 
applicatiod of the name A to cases which should 
rather be called B. The excuse for making or 
using a distinction between A and B isuthat people 
are inclined not to see bow important the difference 
between them is. distinctions, therefore, are part 
of the machinery by which, as we have seen, 
ambiguity and error are combated. Even the 
comparatively harmless kinds of ambiguity overlook 
an important difference, though not a subtly con- 
cealed one, and the (often obscure or neglected) 
distinction between AX and BX is, aa we have 
seen, one of the chi^ instnftnents^ of the progress 
of thought away from vagueness and error. 
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In other words, a distinction is important only 
so far as an aj^um|nt is founded upon it. Impoft- 
ance, as we saw (p. 127), does not exist at large, 
but has some purpose in -^ew. Something must 
foUaw from the recognition of the difference between 
'* A and B if that difference is to be worth recognising. 
Thus it is always in some argu^nt founded upon 
the difilrence that the importance of a distinction 
is proved. And all arguments are to this extent 
“ disjunctive ” ^ arguments. 

§ 33. The Defect of Distinetims. 

The on% root of the difficulty which distinctions 
are liable to create consists in what may be callgd 
their “ fast and loose ” character, which stands in 
the way of our knowing exactly how far we may 
trust them.^ A distinction can only be vsed by 
virtue of the assumption that we may trust it 
as firm and clear; but in very many cases this 
assumption can be shown to be unwarranted. We 
often have a choice between using some loose or 
vague or rough ^ distinctiou and using none at all ; 

^ Tn the old logic this n.^me was restricted to a special verbal form 
of syllogism whose mi^or premiss was a ** disjunctive proposition.” 
But we have here nothing to do with forms of sentence, only with 
the fact that there is no point in calling a thing A rather than B 
unless ..some difference is suppose^ to follow from our choice between 
the alternative names. * e 

^ These epithets are all commonly used to express the same defect. 
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and an opponent can easily raise telling objections 
to*either course. 

ff 

That our security in using distinctions is a 
precarious one was dik^overed long ago,^ but was 
brought home to the modem world efifectively 
when Darwin produced his wealth of convincing^ 
details showing tL^ unsatisfactonness pf the lines 
between one biological species and anothe£ This 
negative notion has, as we all know, taken finn 
hold in spite of much opposition, and in spite of 
the fact that certain other more positive parts of 
the Darwinian theory have now been more or less 
superseded. But it has not only taken hold as a 
troth in biology ; no one can deny, though many 
n^y deplore the fact, that there has been in the last 
half'Centhry an increasing general readiness to find 
fault with hard and fast distinctions in all depart- 
ments of thought. So that the quesj^ion whether 
this or that distinction between A and, B is worth 
as much as we hs»re been accustomed to assume 
is constantly being raised and creating opposition 
between two parties. There is generally one party 
whose vision of the value of a distinction tends 
to blind them to its defects, and another party in 
whom the partial vision and partial blindness take 
the reverse direction. 

The common non-logieal wa^ of dealing with 

^ At least as long ago as the time of Heraclitus, about 500 B.C. 
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ibis difficulty is to trust to our own goo<| sense in 
taking distinctionE(^foi what they are worth ; and so 
far as we really possess good sense this must be an 
exc^lent method. But since good sense is a quality 
which admits of degrees, the question sometimes 
* arises whether our good sense, so used, is better or 
worse than that of some one e]^e who disputes its 
value & the particular case. And if logic is to 
give any help when applied to disputes, this is 
evidently one of the cases in which logic should 
have something to say. It can, fox instance, 
enquire generally about the nature and the effects 
of looseness in a distinction. 

And, first, we may note that where ^o things or 
classes, A and B, are distinguished from each other, 
and thus treated as importantly different, looseness 
in the distinction is another name for the existence 
of an intermediate region between A and B — a 
region in whjch a group of cases, large or small in 
extent, cannot be truly said t(f belong to either 
class definitely and exclusively. We then some- 
times conceive of a third class, C, as coming between 
A and B — as when we speak of the middle class 
between rich and poor ; but we are often content 
not to do this, and merely to say that the excep- 
tional and puzzling intermediate cases belong to 
both classes at <^nce; for exmple, we do not 
commonly recognise a special class between the 
' • Q 
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knaves ai^d the fools^ but rather say that Smith is 
both knave and fooL Sometim^, again, we prefer 
to say that tiie exceptional cases belong to neither 
of the opposed classes, and, in fact, to no recognised 
class at all ; they are neither fish, nor flesh, nor 
fowl, nor good red herring.” These different ways * 
of expressing the 'difficulty are mainly a matter of 
choice, or of the accidents of customary phrasing. 
Under all three forms of expression the trouble 
referred to is the same; there is an intermediate 
region between the two opposed classes, and the 
distinction, therefore, cannot safely be used as if 
that intermediate region had no existence. 

The exaniples just given may be thought trivial, 
bnt even the most serious kinds of distinction may 
suffer from exactly the same defect. Take, for 
instance, the distinction between “ functional ” and 
“organic” disease. In many cases this may be 
used safely, but not in all; one r^on being 
that, since a disease that begins by being merely, 
functional may later become organic, there is a 
range of possible cases in which it is doubtful 
whethm* the change has as yet gone &r enough to 
invalidate the use of the distinction. 

And it is not only where there is change from 
A to B that uncertainty of application arises. One 
of the commonest ^kinds of distinction is where, on 
a long scale the whole of which is more or less A, 
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the name A is restricted to the part«whicl^ is 
specially or obvic^isly A, and. the name B to the 
part where the A element ^is less obtrusive, or in 
a - general way more negligible. In the preceding 
chapters we have made acquaintance with several 
distinctions of this sort; for example, there was 
the distinction between simply and complex facts 
referrecl to in Chapter II. We saw that though the 
epithet “ complex ” in strictness belongs to facts of 
every kind, yet not only is there great convenience 
in the distinction, but ‘we could hardly reason at 
all without using it. . Somewhat in the same way 
as the law presumes every man innocent till he 
is proved aguilty, so arguments assu^)^ facts simple 
until the assumption is shown to be misleading hs. 
We shall presently^ have to refer to this kind of 
distinction again. 

The next point that logic has to notice is that 
the difficulties incidental to loose distinctions can 
. pnly arise when the distinctions are used. A dis- 
tinction — say, that between animal and vegetable 
— merely contemplated in itself, and without con- 
text, can have no effects of any kind in the way of 
either helping or misleading us ; those effects begin 
only when something is said which makes use of 
the distinction — as, for instance, when it is said 
that certain migro-organisms jne v^etahles and 
» p. 281. 
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not^aiumi^.B. Expressing this in the most general 
form, we may say that any looseyess or vagneness 
in a distinction can only roatter where some state- 
ment is made which treats the distinction as a 
firm and clear one; and this, we have seen, is 
done wherever any argument is founded upon the 
distinction. Y * 

It is only so fitr, then, as a distinction, tlSrough 
lack of clearness and sharpness, fails to justify an 
argument which is founded upon it that any fault 
can be found with its use. Where there exists 
a doubtful r^on of application between the terms 
A and B, so that either name would be equally 
applicable (orcinapplicable) to any cases that come 
within that region, then in those eases the argument 
will not hold. Of any one of these doubtful cases, 
we carmot say that because it is A therefore it is 
not B, for it may be both A and B at once. 
Similarly we cannot safely argue that < because it 
is not A it is B, for it may be neither. 

Anotirer point that should be noted is the 
temptation to use distinctions wrongly. If a given 
distinction were purely trivial and nonsensical it 
could have little if any misleading power. But, 
without going so far as to say that no such dis- 
tinction has ever been made, we must aU admit 
that distinctions generally iSre not,of this duuscter, 
that nearly all of them are valuable, for many 
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purposes, and tihat some are even n^pessar^ to 
thought What ^ould we do, for instance, without 
the distinction between the true and Uie false ? A 
distinction without any value would be a distinction 
that is never used, and which therefore could never 
cause difficulty ; in &ct the difficulty increases in 
proportion to the general vg|iue that the given 
distinction has. It is hecame a distinction — say, 
that between good and evil, or that between truth 
and error — ^is a valuable one, that we dislike any 
tampering with it, any recc^nition of its defects. 
That, at least, is the noble and respectable side of 
the temptation — the side we naturally appeal to 
when we%re engt^ed in a dispute. , 

The less noble side of the temptation, however, 
is our human dislike of taking trouble; and the 
function of an opponent here should be to compel 
us to guatd ourselves against the imputation of 
this motive — which can only be done by showing 
that sufficient trouble has fii fact been taken. ’ 
What then constitutes a “sufficient” recognition 
of both the value and the defects of a distinction 
that we use ? 


§ 34. The Use of Imperfect Distvnetims. 

Here, as so qften in logical matters, the key is 
given by observing the different methods followed 
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res^tivejij’ by the better andH^be worse kinds of 
sense — kind of obsisryation we are all 
accustomed to maka Though the results reached 
by different observers of it naturally do not agree 
in every particular, there is at least enough agree- 
ment to serve as starting-point. For example, 
even to recognise tht^t the problenf is that of taking 
distinctions “ for what they are worth,” rather than 
of judging them by some standard into which the 
notion of value does not enter, is itself a step in 
the helpful direction. It prepares us to find that, 
as in the case of other things that have value — 
money, for instance — this quality is one that may 
come and go q^ccording to circumstances ;**that it is 
' not inherent in (or absent from) the distinction per 
se. And when once we have got as far as that the 
rpst is easy. We are then ready to see that the 
better kinds of common sense in the*use of dis- 
tinctions differ from the worse ones chiefly in the 
extent to which th4' context of a distinction — the 


special occasion, the special purpose for which it* 
is used— ^is taken into account The more stupid 
or clumsy kind of common sense says " A is A, and 
B is B, and there is an end of the matter,” while 
the more alert and intelligent common sense re- 
cognises that what is A a^d not B for cm'purpose 
may be both A aq4 B (<Sr neitjier) for tu^other. 
Indeed, as an occasional piece of reflectjion due to 
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.ijf 

obvious practical i^ds, the beginnings of this dis- 
criminating powe^ may be seen far dow& the tcede 
of common sense.^ Can we find any one, for instanw, 
who fails to see that the* distinction between ac- 
cessible and inaccessible places varies with the 
modes of locomotion we happen to possess ? or that 
of two men possessing the sa|jpe amount of money, 
one fhay be rich and the oth^ poor ? 

An ordinary everyday level of common sense is 
in one respect the best field for our present observa- 
tion, because there wejcan see everyday purposes in 
striking contrast with purposes that demand stricter 
and more careful discrimination. The kind of dis- 
tinction^ noticed at p. 227 — distinctions where A. 
and B are points far apart on a scale the whq^e of 
which is strictly A — are a case in poink Take, for 
instance, the common distinction between “ theory ” 
and “fact*” All fact, we saw in § 16, so far as it 
is recogn^ed fact, is theorised fact. Of fact entirely 
free from theory we have no experience; we can 
speak of it in words, but can form no conception of 
it, Becognised fact is described fact, classified fact ; 
and in the process of description or classification 
thwry comes into operation. The “ essence " of the 
fact has to be distinguished from its “accidents,” 
the fadHitBelf from what are merely its “ciicum- 
stan,^”; and thei% is' no guarantee that our 
neighbours will not perform this operation differently 
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froi^ otuselves, or that if they do so they are 
necftss&rily mistaken. 

Since, then, there is ho fact !^own to ns into 
which theoiy does not finter as a constitutive part, 
the distinction between fact and theory is valu- 
able only when used for rough purposes. And the 
most ordinary common sense — when not misled by 
formal logic — habituMy understands this. R sees 
that the distinction has some rough value, for every- 
day purposes, in marking off some assertions as more 
doubtful than others; but, it also sees that we 
' cannot use it to argue that a given assertion, 
because it deserves to be called an assertion of 
plain fact, can therefore rightly claim to he exempt 
froip criticism— claim to have in it no element of 
fallible opinion or theory. As soon as our purpose 
becomes that of enquiring carefully whether the 
given assertion is true or not, the value of the 
distinction between fact and theory disappears for 
the time, and all dependence on it becomes mis- 
leading. 

There^ is thus a very general recognition that 
when we are “ speaking strictly *’ the account that 
we ought to give of things is often a different one 
from that which will serve for looser occasiona 
This recognition logic gladly welcomes and confirms. 
But it may also go further, dbd express the matter 
in a mote generalised way. This it can do by 
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means of the notion (discussed in § bf l£e 
conflict between general and particular vm^poHanee. 
Importance, we tdlere saw, is always relative to 
some purpose or purposes, an& it does not necessarily 
follow that what is important for one purpose (or 
even for many or most purposes) is important for 
another. The vahie of a distinction, we have also 
seen, ft its importance for l!iie purpose of an 
argument ; and because it happens to be important 
for one argument it need not be so for another. 
Whenever, therefore, tha question arises what the 
distinction between A and B is worth, it can only 
be answered by reference to the use that is here 
and now proposed to be made of it. ^ All answers 
which fail to take this into account are irrelevant 
answers which can only confuse the &ue. As 
will be presently seen, the temptation to give irrele- 
vant answem is at its worst where the form of the 
. problem is that of giving a definition of one of the 
sterms opposed. • 

§ 3 ^ . Questions of Fact and Questions of Defimtion. 

Since the defect of a rough distinction consists 
in the indefiniteness of its terms, A and B, so that 
we do not see clearly where one b^[ins and the 
other ends, it is natural ft> suppose that in definition 
of the terms a remedy should be found. This 
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gajppositjpn is partly true and partly misleading. 
Definition of the terms A and B may now and then 
be of service in removing tSe roughness Of a 
distinction ; but it is far from being an applicable 
remedy in all cases. And our common<-sense 
notions about the value of definition are extremely* 
confused, and are constantly leading us into a false 
security. 

We all know, vaguely, what is the process of 
defining a term A. In the first place, a definition 
attempts to give information about the things or 
cases that belong to the class A — information 
intended and professing to give us some help in 
discriminatii]g, on actual occasions of difficulty, 
between the things that are A and those that 
are not so. Those of us who have picked up a few 
logical technicalities know, moreover, that a defini- 
tion mentions the genas and the difftrefniia of the 
class corresponding to the word defined; that it 
gives the full wnHwtaiion of the word, and in so 
doing differs &om a mere description ; and possibly 
also vfb remember having learnt that a definition 
must not include a propriwm, nor an aeeddvnJt, nor 
the term itself which is to be defined, nor any 
cognate of it; must not be in a negative form if 
a positive form is obtainable ; and that it is futile 
to define oibseunmjger obst^mus. ^ 

These are sonorous instructions, but they do not 
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help us much when we meet with the j^eal difiB- 
Gulties that belong to the subject of definition. 
The difficulties may be divided under three heads : 
our liability to confuse questions of fact with 
^ questions of definition ; to confuse two different 
explanatory functions — a statement of the generally 
accepted meaning ^)f a word, and that of a word as 
used in a particular context; and our easy-going 
uncertainty as to the amount of help which a 
definition professes to give, and can give, in dis- 
criminating between cases of A and cases of non-A 

The confusion of questions of fact with questions 
of definition is one of the chief symptoms of the 
vice of “^rbalism” referred to abov^.* It affects 
us in very different degrees, and chiefiy in subjects 
that lie outside our professional work, or business, 
or sports and games ; for example, in subjects — such 
as metaphysics — that tempt us by appearing free 
from the muddle and compromise and hurry of our 
active and responsible doings. * Still, it is far from 
being' entirely restricted to these soarings and 
relaxations of the mind. 

For example, even in the sober profession of the 
law, questions of fact are not always easily kept 
separate from questions ofi the interpretations of 
language. What are we to say of the question 
whether a person ^ccuseH of lib^l did or did not act 
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with mi^ce ? The law lays down the rule that in 
some cases malice is required to constitute a libel, 
and the question whether a ^ven act contained 
malice or not is treated by the law courts as a ques- 
tion of fact — ^is left to the jury to settle. Yet never- 
theless there does seem to be, in common sense if^ 
not in law, some kind of difference between such a 
question and those that we should all agree to call 
questions of fact ; for instance, the question whether 
the prisoner actually fired the shot, or whether 
a particular cheque was •signed by a particular 
person. The quration about the presence of malice 
is rather what we should naturally call a matter of 
definition than a matter of plain fact;<^it depends 
partly on this or that person’s use of the word. 
The conctusion reached as to whether a libel was 
or was not committed depends partly on the jury’s 
interpretation of the term “ malice.” •* Every one 
would agree that righteous indignation from public- 
spirited motives is*^a different thing from malice, 
but in real life righteous indignation is often 
mingled with indignation of a petty and personal 
kind, and the total mixture is hard to classify. 

And when we look away from the formalities 
of the law courts, and think of arguments such as 
are used on political platforms, or in leading articles, 
we find that questions of* fact |md questions of 
meaning are much mote often difficult to distinguish 
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from each other. Acts of Parliament, though not 
always &ee firom difficulties of interprettSion, Are 
specially firamed to%.void such difficulties as far as 
possible. They are stated Vith elaborate specifi- 
cations ; definitions are carefully given of the chief 
* words employed in them; and every new decision 
made by a judge helps to define still further and 
more eiactly the sense in whicH an Act should be 
interpreted. Contrast with these the principles 
and, generalities which an orator or a leader writer 
appeals to. In place gf the carefully expressed 
rules of law the appeal is made to sentiments and 
notions, often of the vilest *kind — equality, 
freedom, aiMl so on. In all such loose reasonings 
there is a constant trap for the unwary in the 
inevitable confusion between questions of fact and 
questions of meaniog. There is nothing commoner 
than to fonoy such notions simpler than they really 
are, and le§s open to difference of interpretation. 
Take, for example, the principle «f Communism that 
the greatest possible “ equality ” is the chief thing 
to be desired. Could anything be simpler or more 
attractive — until we happen to ask what “ equality ” 
is ? As Bae says : “ Is it equality when each man 
gets a coat of the same size, or is it not rather 
when each man gets a coat that fits him ? Some 
communists would acdbpt the^ former alternative. 
!niey would measure off the same length to the 
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dwarf and the giant, to the ploughman and the 
judge, to the family of three and the family of 
thirteen. This would be cleaiCy not equality, but 
only inequality of a Wre vicious and vexatious 
kind Most communists, however, prefer the 
second alternative and assign to every man accotd- ^ 
ing to his needs, to every man <the coat that fits 
him. But then we^must first have the clolh, and 
that is only got by labour. . . . The motive to 
labour, however, is weakened on the communistic 
system ; and if those who work less are to be 
treated exactly like those who work more, that 
would be no abolition of monopoly, but merely the 
invention of a new monopoly, the nranopoly of 
indolence and incapacity. The skilful and in- 
dustrious ‘'would be exploited by the stupid and 
lazy — Communism is a pure Utopia, and why? 
Because it misunderstands its own principle 
Equality does not mean giving equal things to 
every man ; it meabs merely affording the greatest 
possible play-room for the development of every 
personality.” * 

A more general account of the reasons why 
questions of fact and questions of definition are 
liable to be confused with each other may be found 

^ From Bae’s (knUm^pofwry Socuiim, 2nd edition, p. 184. His 
comments on the principle of ** Freedom," on p. 185, take the same 
line^that principle also sounds more simple than it is. 
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in wli9t was said in § 20 about the coihiection 
between ambiguity and error. Since, as Ve saw,^ 
all recognised fact is described fact, it follows that 
the less downright and obVious errors of fact are 
precisely those where the description is less 
* obviously wrong. In other words, the more 
effectively misleading errors of fact are those which 
corresilbnd to some slight lach^ of precision in the 
statement, and which therefore give rise to questions 
of accurate and careful definition. It is largely 
on this account that so gften two people disputing 
hardly know whether the dispute between them is 
“ a mere question of words ” or* not. They first 
wrangle hitly about what they both believe to be 
a question of fact, and then suddenly and qp- 
expectedly discover, almost by accident,* that the 
whole trouble might have been saved if they had 
begun with « verbal enquiry. 

That is, one result of this common confusion. 
Another is the attempt, still «ometimeB made, to 
prove a fact by reference to the commonly accepted 
meaning of the word, or — even worse — by a 
reference to the word’s derivation. For example, 
a “ miracle,” in its accepted meaning, is an inter- 
ference with the laws of l^'ature, and therefore (it 
has been argued) there cannot be such a thing in 
the vjorld of fact as & natural explanation of a 

» P. 281. 
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miracle ; or again, the word “ lunatic ” means 
"affected^ by the moon,” and therefore there is no 
room for doubting that lunaties are m font so 
affected. The tendency to use such arguments 
seriously marks, it is true, a low level of common 
sense and is seldom met with. In a Court of 
Law appeal is occasionally mad% to the accepted 
meaning of a woTd,^ the hope of confusing the 
minds of a jury ; but as a rule this is one of the 
sources of error that work best in the dark, and 
lose power by being made^ explicit. It is rather 
in the milder form of undue weight given to a 
distinction that its best chance of producing 
confusion lies. , 

,This, then,* is one of the snares against which 
we must be on guard when we try to correct the 
faults of a distinction by defining the terms. We 
cannot cheat the real - difficulties whichr.are due to 
Nature’s complexity by declining to ^see them. 
That, for instance, we mean by ” truth ” something 
opposed to what we mean by “error” does not 
help u8'*to solve the problem of drawing the actual 
line between them, nor does it justify logic in 
declining to consider the nature of error. The 
problem itself originate in the assumption that 
they are “ somehow ” different, and consists in ask- 
ing precisely how the difference is to be recog- 
nised in practioe. iBven if we cStuld surpass the 
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oratorical powers of Mr. Chadband in his discourse 
on the nature of Truth our result woufd be \io 
better than his. An " abstract ” distinction does not 
solve, but only states, the ^oblem how its terms 
are to be defined. 


, § 36. fZsttoZ wnd Uwus^ Meaning. 

The second of the three kinds of confusion 
mentioned on p. 235 is on the whole more difficult 
to avoid, because it suppprts our natural tendency 
to think that ambiguity belongs to a word in 
itself rather than to a statement in which the 
word is us«d. The generally accepted meaning of 
a word is at best a glorified “ dictionary meanings” 
It differs from the account given by aiSy actual 
dictionary only in the fact that meanings generally 
accepted in ethe time, say, of Dr. Johnson or 
Webster, m^y be less generally accepted to-day. 
Suppose this defect remedied, Suppose we had a 
dictionary giving a complete and accurate account 
of the generally accepted meanings of all words at 
the present moment, still such an account must 
necessarily ignore special departures from the 
ordinary custom. • 

A good thing too, some people will say. May 
we not take it that the gfinerally ^accepted meaning 
of a word is not only the most convenient for 
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inteicoarse, but also represents a consensus of ^ 
opihion which should not be lightly disregarded? 
Why should Dick, Tom, and Barry, through their 
ignorance, or conceit, dt carelessness, fly in the face 
of all the world by creating or adopting fanciful 
unnecessary variations of meaning ? Why should ^ 
" transpire ” be allowed to mean “ happen ” ; 
“predicate” to me&n “predict”; “phenomenal” 
to mean “ extraordinary,” and so on ? Let us keep 
the well of English undefiled and look askance at 
all such pointless innovatiqns. 

But it is not difficult to see the irrelevance of 
this well-meant objection to the use of slovenly 
language As such an objection it 
respect ; only it does not happen to apply to the 
point no^ before us — unless it makes the in- 
defensible assumption that all departures from 
accepted meaning are due to ignorance or careless- 
ness and imply a light disregard of educated 
opinion. To assurfie this would be to leave out of 
ac^unt that factor in thought upon which all 
progress depends — the power of recognising that 
" A ” may in a given case not be A. It would have 
us forget, too, that every newly discovered truth 
has some effect in changing the hitherto accepted 
meaning of some word or words. Indeed the 
counter assumption that^ it is Dick, Tom, and 
Harry who lightly make the accepted meanings. 
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and only the men of science and the phUosophem 
who depart from them, would be scarcely smy mhre 
one-sided and nntrn^. 

No; the point is that the generally accepted 
meaning, while it should not be lightly disregarded, 
* should also not be allowed to become obstructive 
to the progress of Jrnowledge, and should therefore 
at any time be disregarded for^good reason shown. 
And the nature of that reason is now not difficult 
to see. Generally accepted meanings have both 
the value and the defect, that belongs to generality ; 
they suit many purposes, but cannot provide 
beforehand for every purpose t^at may arise as 
knowledge ^ows and expands. The reason, there- 
fore, for departing from the accepted usage of»a 
word is that you have something to i^y which 
otherwise could not be so clearly said, or perhaps 
could not belaid at all To raise an objection to 
your doing ,this is merely a way of declining to 
hear or to understand what y9ar intended state- 
ment is. 

We have the extreme case of this justified un- 
conventional use of language where the statement, 
judged by the dictionary standard, appears self- 
contradictory. The absurd .expression "a circular 
square” is often quoted as an example of a self- 
contradictory predicate, Aid certeinly it is difficult 
to imagine a statement in which it could have any 
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other character. But, judged by the dictionary 
stahdard, an inaudible sound ” has the same defect, 
and yet that is a predicate to* which a meaning 
can easily be given. Or somebody discovers, let us 
suppose, that bad air is not really the cause of 
“ malaria ” fever, but only a condition that usually 
accompanies other conditions that, favour the spread 
of the (already existing) disease. Is the disfioverer 
then prevented from asserting, with any meaning, 
that malaria is not directly caused by bad air ? 

And in general, whenever we feel the need of 
stretching an accepted meaning a little, so as to 
cover some case hitherto regarded as adjacent but 
outside it, the result necessarily has some trace of 
what from a merely verbal point of view might be 
called sell-contradiction. Hitherto the name A 
has always been used to " denote ” {%,«. apply to) a 
certain set of cases, x, y, and z. I discover what 
seems to me an essential resemblance between w — 
hitherto classed as tPcase of non-A — and x, y, and z. 
Is the fact that all the world has hitherto missed 
seeing this essential resemblance to prevent me 
from even raising the question? Is it to be 
condemned as an entirely nonsensical question, on 
the ground that w, since it is generally accepted 
as a case of non-A, cannot possibly be also a case 
of A? If so, how could any new truth ever 
be established ? 
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The point may perhaps best be exjtressed by 
dropping for a moment into the technical language 
of logic. Logiciails, since ^J. S. Mill’s time, have 
talked of the connotation of a class-name as the list 
of qualities a thing must have in order to belong 
to the class ; and of the name’s denotation as the 
list of things which, having these qualities and 
because they have them, do m fact belong to it. 
What is often foigotten, however, by those who 
use these phrases, is that though the denotation of 
a name should thus be entirely secondary to, or 
dependent upon, the connotation^ yet so to conceive 
it is to ignore one of the chief ways in which 
changes ill the connotation take place. There are 
names — e.g. “ triangle ” — which have never perh&ps 
changed their connotations; but there are also 
innumerable cases, and especially those in which 
precise defihition is not easy, where more or less 
change does occur, the chief source of it lying in 
slight extensions or restrictions of the denotation. 
The name gets extended to adjacent cases, or it 
becomes convenient or customary to narrow down 
the meaning by subdividing the dass, and until 
that process is complete — until, that is, the progress 
of knowledge comes to an end — ^there is a struggle 
between the old and the new meanings, between 
the conservative /ind tfie reforming element in the 
use of language. A dictionary tends to be a 
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cons^at^e authority; poetry, science, slang, ig- 
norance, and slackness of usage are among the 
influences which lead ^ to chaifge ; and of tlkese 
science — increase of knowledge — is not the least 
*^J^portant 

Language is full of examples of change of 
meanii^ through extension td adjacent cases. 
Such extensions are 'indeed almost forced upon us 
by the fact that when a name is first applied to a 
class of things we often know less about the things 
. so named than we afterwards come to know. We 
gradually come tg see more and more aspects of 
them, so that what first struck our ancestors as the 
leading features of the class seem to us coiflparatively 
uifimportant details. As this or that quality loses 
or gains value through our wider experience, and 
so comes to be thought unessential or essential, 
this or that case possessing the quality drops out 
of the denotation of the name, or is added to it. 
Thus a “ soldier ” is no longer necessarily a man 
who ^ faid for his military service ; the crew of a 
steamer are admitted into the class of " sailors " ; 
and if the latest locomotive. invention comes to be 
called an vaddf, we shall find the extension 
natural Bestriction of a class is a less common 
occurrence, but that it does occur the word " idiot ” 
(now no longer applied broadly tp those who stand 
K outside public aflbiis) may snffioe to ^how; and 
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again the word “ sophist,” which would not p.ovr be 
held to include every teacher of wisftom. «And, 
g^erally speakicg, words which have come to be 
08 ^ in uncomplimentary senses illustrate this 
restrictive change of meaning : “ villain ” and; 
“ pagan ” are commonly quoted examples. 

It appears, ^eu, that in spite of the surface 
depefldence of a word’s denotation upon the 
connotation, the real relation between these two 
aspects of a word’s meaning is not so nimple- 
They may be regard^ as two different kinds of 
meaning, with a stru^le intermittently going oitt 
between them for predominandb ; a struggle which 
leads t(% perpetual compromise, never to a final 
victory. It is only when we neglect the influence 
of the denotation upon the connotation that we can 
say that the latter is the aim or intention of the 
word, whil« the former represents the way in which 
the intention has hitherto been carried out Since, 
in fact, the original ^ aim does suffer some change 
as the process of applying the name goes on, 
there is a never-ending source of difficulty in fixing 
with precision the connotation of the word at 
any given period, '^ords normally have shifting 
connotations, and must ^suffer some change of 

> The word original*’ is here used only to save circumlocution, 
and not as implying that can always get back to the origin of 
words, however easy || may be to trace ^hem to some dead language^ 
or even to an Aryan root.. 
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meaning as long as progress in knowledge and in 
material i£ventions goes on. 

As regards this kind of co^osion, then, 
are two points chiefly to remember. First, it is a 
mistake to assume that we can always discover the 
meaning of a statement by looking out in a 
dictionary the words of which it is composed — 
even if we had an % ideally perfect dictionfixy to 
consult. The dictionary definition does not even 
give us a clear and unmistakable account of the 
present usage, let alone the present intention. But 
if it did tell us the absolutely correct usage, or in 
those cases where it comes nearest to doing so, it 
would still be giving information which might 
entirely fail to meet the difficulty expressed in the 
demand foUr a definition. After all, the meaning 
of any statement is a matter for the speaker to 
declare, even where, judged by common usage, it 
seems to be self-contradictory and so jto have no 
meaning at all. Theie are two quite difierent kinds 
of difficulty in putting the right interpretation. on 
a staliment, and a dictionary can only remove one 
of these, and by far the less important one. When 
you meet with a statement containing an unfamiliar 
word — say, the word .“parallax,” or “phanero- 
gamous,” or “ brigantine ” — and when you under- 
stand all the rest of the ^stfttement except that 
word, then as a general rule the dictionary will 
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help to make the meaning clear. But when the 
difficulty is caused, not by a word being *unfandliar, 
bu| by its beings used in a certain context, then 
the best dictionary in tlie world is, for your 
purpose, of no use at alL The nature of every 
dictionary is necessarily such that it entirely leaves 
out of account all doubts about meaning which are 
of this second kind. The most that a dictionary 
can do is to tell us the meaning of a word in those 
cases where the context in which it is used is 7u>t 
such as to make the msaning doubtful. 

Secondly, the request for a definition — ^for the 
drawing of a clear line between A and not- A — ^is 
not the same thing as a request for a broad general 
account of the meaning of the word A. As we saw 
in Chapter VI., the former request involvM a claim to 
know the usual or accepted meaning, and a sugges- 
tion that am important difference is concealed by it 
The accepted meaning is asked for only by those 
who thereby confess their meA bewilderment, who 
coipplain that the word is “ Greek or Hebrew ” to 
them. This latter request therefore is, in effect, a 
request for a translation^ of the word, and by 

^ Logicians have hitherto called all such rough or imperfect 
explanation of a word “description rather than translation, and Mr. 
Boyce Qibson, in his valuable book The Probtemi cf Logic (p. 17 )» 
declares the former term 4o d>e “simpler and more satisfactory/* 
though without givingehis reasons for thinking so. My reasons for 
preferring the word “ translation ” are given on pp. 262, 270. 
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calling it so we should often avoid this otherwise 
natural confosioa To want a word defined is to 
want its boundary clearly marbed out, and no ^ne 
ever wants a boundary marked out unless he already 
has before him the map or plan on which to mark 
it Boundaries are not marked in vacuo, but to 
limit precisely something the general extent of 
which is roughly kitown. When the definition of 
“Truth” is asked for — or, on a lower level, the 
definition of a “ Jingo ” or a “ Little Englander ” — 
can we imagine that the person asking has no idea 
at all of the meaning of the words ? The question 
how a word shotdd be defined always implies (1) 
some previous ^acquaintance with the rough meaning 
of*the word; and (2) some view, even if a vague 
one, of a context in which the ordinary verbal 
explanation is not sufficient to avoid an ambiguity. 

§ 37. Dividing Inne. * 

The third source of difficulty about the na^^ 
and function of definitions refers to the amount of 
help which a definition professes to give, and can 
give, towards drawing the line clearly between A 
and not- A The old. logic recognises (in. tiie 
abstract) a distinction between a perfect definition 
and an imperfect on^, prefeftrifig to call the latter a 
“ description,” the ffifference being that the former 
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gives the whole of the connotation of the word, 
while the latter gives at most only a part df it. 
N(^ a knowledge «f the whole of the connotation — 
if such knowledge could be given — would no doubt 
be decisive under certain conditions. If x, y, and % 
are all the qualities essential to A, and if at the 
same time there «s no doubt about the meaning of 
the nWes x, y, and z, and if*we knew all the facts 
about any particular case, then we should certainly 
be able to put that case clearly on one side or other 
of the dividing line. • 

These “ ifs,” however, may well give us pausa 
We have already seen how fluid a thing connota- 
tion is, bow the inevitable progress of knowledge 
extends it in this direction and clips it in tiiat 
direction, in spite of all that conservatum can do ; 
how illusory, therefore, is the notion that every 
word has Itome one "correct” connotation, to be 
fixed by authority or even to be discovered by 
genius. But suppose that by*a miracle A’s correct 
connotation had been discovered, should we not 
require further miracles to guarantee absence of 
doubt as to the mea|iing of the x, y, and z into 
which the notion of A is analysed, and again as to 
the facts of the particulas case ? Thus the cl a im 
that a given definition is sufficient to meet all 
doubts is more e^ily iSade theyi justified. 

Admitting, then, that such claims are in strict- 
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ness always questionable, what follows ? It is clear 
that if ail imperfect definitions are to be called 
descriptions our best attempts aV definition must^de- 
serve this inferior name! But when logicians speak 
of the process as description they are evidently 
thinking, not of words and their meaning, but of 
things and their nature or qualities. We " indicate " 
or “explain” the raeaning of names; whVt we 
“ describe ” are the things that are named. Nothing 
is gained by forgetting the difference between these 
two operations, and to think of the one is only to 
take our thoughts away from the other. What we 
are now concerned with is the explanation of names 
carried as far as it can be carried towards the dis- 
crimination of A from non- A. It is better, therefore, 
to think of imperfect definition as the more or less 
vague indication of the meaning of a name, rather 
than as the more or less incomplete description of 
the things. • 

Let us first ask why there is any need to 
carry ^discrimination as far as we can. It must be 
remembered that a definition always attempts to 
inake dear a distinction, on^y that instead of this 
' being a distinction between two things or classes 
(A and B), it claims to be a distinction between one 
thing or class (A) and everything else in the world, 
induding those thiqgs or A^ses^ which are most 
likely to be mistaken for A. In many cases of a 
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distinction between A and B (e.^. courage and 
cowardice, hot and cold, man and ape), tfte opposed 
no^ons are in mgst of their applications in no 
danger of being confused ; ^t is only the fringe of 
them which is indefinite. But a moment’s reflection 
shows us that it is just this existence of an in- 
definite fringe yihich initiates the request for a 
definifion. We do not, for instance, ask how to 
discriminate courage from cowardice, or gr illin g heat 
from freezing cold, or existing man from existing 
apes; what sets us asking for a definition is a 
difficulty felt in discriminating courage from, say, 
bravado or foolhardiness, a reqmred heat from too 
much or Aoo* little, or primeval man from the ape 
of the same period. The problem of definitioi^ is 
thus the problem of distinction at its sBarpest and 
severest ; definitions are most needed precisely where 
they are mest difficult to draw. 

And Qirther reflection shows us that the 
difficulties of a distinction Aay be felt in two 
different ways. We may feel them in a general 
way, and wish to provide for them beforehand ; or 
we may feel them in connection with some actual 
statement. Now the former of these wishes can,* 
as have seen, only bq satisfied incompletely; 
it is what our dictionaries try to do. Since 
knowledge is progrftstve, our^anticipations of the 
difficulties whic^ will be felt in the future are at 
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least as risky as the anticipatioiis of future political 
instkutionfi, or engines of warfare, or conveniences of 
travel, which our best imaginatiye writers ean- ^vn 
us. They are always deposed to little uiifalbBeen 
errors or oversights that may wreck the whole 
conception. Interesting as these guesses often are, 
they cannot claim finality. They pan foresee much, 
and suggest much, bu^ they must leave it to the 
future to pass judgment upon the extent and kmd 
of the incompleteness which belongs to them. % 

The second way of feeliigg the difficulties of a 
definition — the doubt about the meaning of a 
particular statemehc which has been made — ^is, in 
fact, this “judgment of the future ” in the enly form 
it can ever take. It is a criticism on some past 
definition ^hich the present occasion reveals as in- 
adequate. It depends ut-^'u the recognition of an 
important difference between two kinds of "A," 
which the existing definitions of A have^ treated as 
unimportant and negiligible. It is the discovery of 
an occasion on which the hitherto clear and useful 
word A has unexpectedly become ambiguous. 

Semembering what was said in §§ 20-22, there- 
fore, we see that occasions arise on which a request 
for a definition become^ extremely pressing. . To 
the qu^ion, Which of two meanings is intended ? 
an unmistakable answer must 15e given if the state- 
ment in which the unbiguity occurs is to have any 
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meaning at all. The sharp alternative is presented 
to the sp^lmr: “Either you mean ‘A’*to include 
BO ahd 89 , or you d^ not. In the one case, I agree 
wit^ ]f^u; and your statemeflt therefore gives me no 
information; in the other case you are giving me 
infonnation which I am not ready to accept And 
until you tell i^e which alternative you prefer, 
there ^ nothing further for«me to do. For me 
there is no assertion at all contained in your 
ambignous statement” 

To this extent, thery it is true that every state- 
ment makes a claim to perfect definiteness in its 
terms. Every assertion, as such, involves a clear 
and dowmright denial of some other possible asser- 
tion: the term A cannot be used*as a predi(;fite 
without involving the denial of non-A, and so 
claiming to draw the line between them with 
perfect shaapness. Thus the point of any predicate 
depends o^ its exclusiveness, just as — to quote an 
old example — the point, or significance, or function 
of a special chalk -mark on a door is lost as soon 
as other doors are marked in the same way. So 
much, indeed, formal logic has told us. And as 
long as we remain at that point of view, ignoring* 
all iihe trouble of ambigiyty, and supposing that 
every class- name has some one correct definition 
which has only to*b# stated to end all doubts, 
we ask no furt&r questions. But here we have 
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d^oaen— ^ han^ lieen driven by onr pre-occupation 
witb two'^dcd' dispiites-^to recognise that an 
ambiguily is often seen by pne person while 
another Mis to see it ; 'knd, moreover, that this is 
a fate that may overtake any descriptive word that 
is used in a statement To recognise this is to 
recognise also that any word use^ in a definition 
may itself need defining. Hence lack of sufficient 
definition may invalidate any assertion that is made. 

On the other hand, as soon as we recognise 
that, though perfect and fin^ definition is an ideal 
that is strictly out of reach, definition sufficient 
for human intercofirse is all that* is wanted, the 
situation is completely altered. Perfebt definition 
is ^no longer ' both necessary and impossible. 
Sufficiency, like importance, is relative to purpose, 
so that what is insufficient for one purpose may 
be fully sufficient for another. For where neither 
of two disputants discovers an ambiguity in a 
statement, no pressure for greater definiteness arises. 
And, in general, a definition which, in a hundred 
years from now, will be on many occasions .found 
insufficimit may serve every purpose which we of 
%his generation are able to foresee. Thus the 
difficulty of drawing a .satisfactory line between 
A and non-A is reduced to manageable proportions 
when we remember that tbeife ft an equal difficulty 
in finding relevant objections to the line as drawn 
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in any particular manner — for by the 

general agreement of experts to-day. &8y wf it 
may, be to complain^ laorge that a given definition 
has theoretical imperfections, such a complaint has 
no bearing upon a particular statement until the 
statement is found ambiguous. And the finding 
of an ambiguity, as we have seen, depends upon 
knowledge of facts the truth* and importance of 
which require to be shown. 

§ 38. Summa^ of the Chapter. 

We have seen that the common-sense way of 
using distinctions is partly successful, but cannot 
always be trusted to escape confusion. The 
coarser common sense renounces irregularly and 
accidentally, rather than of logical purpose, the 
trouble-saving method of assuming that the good- 
ness or badq^ss of a distinction, or of a definition, 
belongs to it in itself and wtthout reference to 
its particular use at the moment Even the finer 
common* sense, though instinctively inclined to use 
distinctions in the way^in which they ought to be 
used, is hindered by retaining certain idle habits 
of thought which “ logic ” .ought to censure but 
seems to justify. For it is easier to assume that 
a distinction must ffe*intrinsjpally either trust- 
worthy or not trustworthy than to seek in its 

s 
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context8-<-in the arguments to which it is applied 
— ^trhen and how far it is to be trusted. It is 
always easier to follow broad, rules than to J»ke 
into account exceptions, special circumstances, or 
the needs of a particular purpose. That is one 
reason why mankind loves party cries, and banners, * 
and fixed rules of life. Life, we feel, is difficult 
enough and complicated enough anyhow ; *we are 
tempted to simplify it by refusing to look at any 
complications that are not forced upon us. We are 
tempted to bury our talentifor discrimination rather 
than trade with it and take the risks. 

Indeed, there is nothing more difficult in 
thinking than the problem of using ndes jhst as 
far as they will bear using and no further. The 
rule that \ is distinct from B is a rule like any 
other, and the everlasting difficulty is that of 
knowing which cases are exception^ to it and 
which come under the rule. But because it is 
difficult the problem is not necessarily desperate. 
At any rate it is better to take even a few steps 
aloiq* a difficult road than to sink in a^rwayside 
quagmire. Though the difficulties remain, at least 
the confusions to which the use of distinctions 
gives rise are removable through recognisii^/tl^t 
the same distinction may be trustworthy one > 
purpose — i.e. whei^ used ifi one^ context — and not 
for finother. This first step we can all take and 
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so avoid the two chief errors— of using a generally 
useful distinction on the wrong occasions, howhver 
rare they may be, {yid of condemning a particular 
use of a distinction merely on the ground that 
looseness can be discovered in it Looseness can 
be discovered in all distinctions if we choose to 
press inquiry about the precise definition of either 
of thetr terms, and we can tiever safely use any 
distinction at all unless we are content with the 
safety that suffices for some particular purpose. The 
fatal mistake is to talk aat large about the goodness 
or badness of distinctions and definitions, ignoring 
the .dependence their qualities upon the purposes 
to ^^ch 4hey are related. So to ^conceive their 
nature is to leave ourselves wedged between Ibe 
two opposite embarrassments, that all definition is 
imperfect, and that without perfectly defined 
predicate td'ms our statements lose their point — 
that unless .we can know exactly what an assertion 
denies we do not know exactly what it asserts, 
while nevertheless such exactness of knowledge is - 
a meue- delusion due to the accident of our not' 
having raised question^ that might have been raised. 
To draw a line may be difficult, but it is wholly' 
a matter of occasion and purpose ; some purposes 
are ynffifaen tly served by what for other purposes 
would be only a ^igi& fiidicatiqp of meaning. 

Definition is commonly supposed to be 
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lemedy for the faults of a distinction ; if you clear^ 
defi&e the term A, it is supposed, you get over all 
the difiSculty attaching to the d^tinction betwe^ A 
and B. But in the first place, this is precisely like 
saying that if you put salt on a bird’s tail the bird is 
easily caught ; and in the second place, our everyday 
notions about the nature of definition are infected 
by several kinds of {Attractive but unnecessafy con- 
fusion. Of these, three have been specially noticed. 

The first was the confusion between a defini- 
tion and a statement of faet; the second was the 
confusion between the accepted meaning of a 
word and any slightly unusual ilieaning which a 
speaker on a g^ven occxwion may be trying to convey 
— ^Confusion between “the” meaning and “the 
speaker’s ” meaning. These two kinds of confusion 
are closely allied, though not quite the same. In 
the first place, a statement of the generally accepted 
meaning of a word is a statement of fiuit ; it {isserts 
that the majority of^educated people (or some such 
actuid class) are to that extent in agreement — an 
asseifton which may be true or false. And in the 
second place, a subtler soui;pe of our tendency to 
take definitions as statements of fact lies in thdr 
incidental function of •detcribing the things- that 
belong to the class A So far as the class A is 
raided as something thatViists^in* Nature, rather 
than in our way of viewing Nature, so fiar the 
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ilatement that every A has such and such qualities 
is a statement of fact But of course it Is only the 
generally accepted ^lass A that can have so much 
solidity — and even that not often. In so fu as 
there is any doubt about the limits of the class 
the definition states what ought to be, rather than 
what is ; it says,^ not that all of a recognised list 
of thihgs have, as a fact, suoh and such qualities, 
but that unless any given thing has them, it does 
not deserve to belong to the list (whether as a fact 
it does or does not sp belong). A definition is 
primarily concerned with the meaning of words, 
and the very oendition requir«& for turning such 
a statement mto a statement of fact-general agree- 
ment about the meaning of the word — is absent 
wherever a definition is asked for. You*do not ask 
to have a class defined when it is definite already; 
and when ^u have no notion at all what class is 
referred to,«a “ translation ” is what you need. 

The notion that every '^ord has some one 
"correct” meaning which it is the function of a 
definition to give stands in the way of our seeing 
that a definition — as, an attempt to remedy the 
defect of a distinction — is always a postulate andj[ 
not a statement of fact Even a definition which 
attempts to find the most convenient meaning of a 
word for general j>uif)oSes says,no more than " Let 
us all agree to use the word in such and suoh a 
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sense.” But much more clearly is this so when 
the *defini&on is given by a speaker in order to 
remove a discovered ambiguity. What he tj^en 
says in effect is, “ I ask* you to interpret my state- 
ment as bearing such and such a meaning — a 
meaning as definite as your question demands.” 
Whether this meaning agrees with, or departs from, 
or flatly contradicts previous general usage ih then 
a totally irrelevant circumstance. 

Lastly, we noticed the difficulty about the 
contrast between claim and* achievement in regard 
to perfect precision of line drawing. On the one 
hand, the more closely we press inquiries as to any 
dividing line, the more we become c6n\mced that 
there is strictly no end to them. There is never 
any final guarantee that a class which for all 
purposes hitherto has been unmistakably A will not 
deserve, for some new purpose that arises, to be split 
into two portions, one of which is unmistakably A 
while the other is hot so. On the other hand, it 
seems that every statement — ^in order to have any 
meanlDg, and so to convey an assertion — assumes 
that its predicate term is perfectly definite. For 
V assertion of anything involves the denial of something 
else, and so far as there is any doubt about .what 
an assertion denies, there is doubt as to its meaning. 
So bi^, therefore, ^as we %u^poM that the only 
possible alternatives are tiiat any predicate term is 
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either perfectly definite or not perfectly definite, 
then it seems that since perfect definition*is strietly 
im^ssible we have no resource but to conclude 
that every statement is meaftingless. 

Common sense is wise enough to avoid drawing 
this conclusion. But since it never faces the diffi- 
culty in a genera^ way, it is liable to be puzzled 
unexpectedly when au oppou^nt raises a question 
of precise definition ; and being puzzled, it is tempted 
either to shuffle or to bluster impatiently, with the 
result of looking foolish Jin the end. Yet the remedy 
is simple as long as we bear in mind that the value 
of every distinction, and therefor^ of every definition, 
depends vi the context in which (the purpose for 
which) it is used. For in this way we see that the 
need of definiteness is felt only where alhbignity is 
discovered, and that the finding of an ambiguity 
involves the raising of a question of fact. On the 
one hand ^ statement does convey a meaning to 
any one who fails to find an ambiguity in it; and 
on the other hand, the maker of a statement can at 
any time give it sufficient definiteness to remove 
the ambiguity that an opponent claims to have 
found in it. The question whether the distinction^ 
whiqh causes the ambiguity is really important, is 
a question of fact like any other. And on this 
question depends the decision whether the state- 
ment is sufficiency definite for its purpose. 
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and that every word gets its logical character from 
the use thdl; is made of it in some assertioa IVom 
this it follows that any logical doctrine that appeps 
at first to come distinctively under one of the above 
three heads might equally well come under either 
of the others. In short, it matters not where we 
start on an inquiry into logical doctrines since they 
hang together so closely that a sufficient treatment 
of any one part inevitably draws us on over the 
whole field. 

Many of the old technicalities of logic have been 
adopted into ordinary modem language, in meanings 
which have departed more or less w'.dely from their 
medisBval ones, and have by now become V 2 ^e and 
loose. Species, Deduction, Converse, Ahstract, Hypo- 
thetieal, DUemma, are a few of these taken at random. 
Others, such as Illicit Process, JEpieJieirema, Synr 
caiegorematic, are seldom if ever met with outside 
the text-books. What is to be our attitude towards 
these two sorts of logical technicality? Are we 
to accept them all or to discriminate between 
them f Are we to learn their meanings, carefully 
distinguishing between their ^"correct” and “in- 
1(prrect” ones, or qre we to say that the correct 
meaning of such and suph a technicality is, as a 
matter of fact, so and so, though formerly it was 
something else ? ^ * * 

These questions are easily answered. We are 
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here concerned only with the me of technical terms, 
and'therefore those that are now useleA needr not 
be^ mentioned ; and we have nothing to do with 
statements, historical or 'otherwise, about their 
“correct” meanings. There is, of course, a possibility 
of raising in a useful way the inquiry what was the 
meaning of such |md such a word as used by (e.y.) 
Aristdtle, or Thomas Aquinas, or any one else, and 
why later writers have departed from his custom. 
And there is also a possibility of attempting to lay • 
down the law by sayiqg that such and such a word 
must now mean so and so, and that any one who 
disputes that dictum is outside the logical pale. 
But all tfuch attempts are beyond the ambition 
of this book. From our point of view technical 
meanings are not correct or incorrect, but eonvenieni 
or inconvenient ; and if we are to call any particular . 
usage of astechnicality by one of these epithets, we 
recognise ^1) that this is a matter of opinion, (2) 
that convenience is a quality %hich refers to some 
purpose, and (3) that in order to justify our opinion 
it is necessary to state the purpose involved, to show 
how the usage in question affects it, and to give 
any further explanations that, may seem to b^ 
required. • 

As an example, let us take the distinction made 
on p. 249 \)ebweeTfiei*defintiim and a translation. 
The convenience of having a distinction of this kind 
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is that unless ve have it the word “ Defiuition” 
cannot esc&pe being often used ambiguoudy.' It 
will be found that a great deal of confusion^ is ^ 
avoided if we iise the Vrord “definition” only for 
cases where the object is to remove an intelligent 
and pointed doubt about a word’s meaning in some 
particular assertion, and “ transition ” for cases 
where the object is tQ give (as a dictionary*does) 
a general account of a word’s meaning to some one 
t. to whom the word is either unfamiliar or “ generally 
vague ” (§ 19). Besides the ^sons given on p. 252 
for this distinction, I may mention another. It is 
quite possible that the reader will apmetimes not be 
convinced that the general account '(translation) 

I have to give of certain technical terms is the best 
that could ' have been chosen, or even that it is 
any better than the traditional account which will 
be found in the text-books. Whether mistaken or 
not, such a view is at least always tenabl^ ^ut in 
‘ regard to a definitiony difference of opinion has no 
standing ground, for the reason that a definition 
is not^a statement of opinion on a matter of fact — 
for example, on the general convenience of a certain 
\|fsage — but is always a postulate (p. 261). It is 
the explanation given by,a speaker of the senei^ in 
which he asks to be allowed to use the •'Word ia 
a given assertion. Tou can ^ffesn find a definition 
iiuuffieient, namely, w^ete it still letnres the assertion 
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amtf^oas, but there can be no meaning in calling 
it false ; and to say that because you db not think 
iit^nvenient on general grounds you will not listen 
to it as an explanation Sf a particular meaning, 
is only to refuse to know what the intended assertion 
is. Logical doctrines are compelled to take the 
form of statements ; and the function of a definition 
in rSgord to them is merely to explain their 
intended meaning. It is in order to meet any 
difficulties there may be in interpreting any of the i 
l<^cal doctrines in (his book that the reader is 
asked to make use of the definition given, whether 
he thinks them«good “ translati&ns ” or not. 

Sincef as* we noticed above, some words which 
were formerly logical technicalities are nova in 
everyday use, no clear line can be draVn between 
the technical terms of logic and words of a more 
ordinary Wnd. And the same is true of logical 
doctri^ ^ compared with ordinary truths, unless 
we choose to restrict the field of “ logic " in a way ’ 
which is only defensible if a perfunctory treatment 
of the subject is so — ^for instance, as a saving of 
trouble to the teacher and the examiner. From 
our point of view, therefore, evejy truth is a logict^f 
doctrine if it can be used ii} any way, even indirectly, 
tb further our knowledge of the difference betweeh 
better and worse rAsAung. ^For example, the fhct 
that all the members of every class differ from eadi 
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other has plenty of logical applications, though in 
itself* it m%ht seeoi to ^ be rather a truth about 
things in general than a logical doctrine. But fr^m 
, our point of view it masters not the least what we 
< call it so long as we clearly recognise its truth and 
its consequences. 

And this latter phrase reminds us of another 
truth so general that same might call it a matter of 
common sense rather than a logical doctrine, namely, 
that the truth of a statement can only be recognised 
(and can also only be disputed) in so far as its 
consequences' are seen. By the “ consequences ” of 
a statement is here 'meant what is also often called 
its “ meaning "—that which is intends 4o follow 
from it, and therefore that which, if it should turn 
out to be false, would prove the falsity of the 
statement in question. All that this doctrine 
asserts is that it is nonsense to call statement 
either true or false till we know precisely what 
assertion it makes — He. what meaning it is intended 
to cover. And its chief use is to remind us of 
a fact which formal logic, and some kinds of 
philosophy, tend to forget, naqiefy, that a statement 
not itself an assertion, but is only the sign that 
an assertion of some kind is intended, and that 
(consequently) statements axe always liable to 
misinterpretations. , * * ^ 

These two doctrines are certainly, in a way. 
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'commonplaces of common sen» Bat modem logic 
is beginning to recognise tbatiibey are aot so fully 
understood, or so consistently l^embered, as they 
might be. Their Vneaning neOds developing, or 
their "consequences” need following out, and by 
doing so we reach a number of other doctrines 
which are more obviously logical, and some of which 
requise for their statement ^an array of carefully 
explained technical terms. '< 


§ 40. IndividvMl Peculiarities. 

* 

In Chapter Jl. we noticed? that any fact is 
composed^ o& innumerable details. That is to 
say, anytWg that we call a detaiT is itself m^de 
up of smaller details, and these again of still smaller 
ones ; and so on, for as long as we choose to continue 
breaking up any detail into its constituent parts 
(pp. 50. 51). 

A well-known example is# provided by finger- ; 
prints. It took mankind many centuries to discover 
the use of them as a means of identification. At a 
casual glance one finger-print is very like another ; 
but of late years attention has been widely drawn f 
to the minute differences which ^ observable, an<^ 
the work of noticing and classifying these has now 
been carried so far# that it is doubtful whether 
among all the millions of inhabitants of the earth 
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tihere are any two fingers a clear print of which 
woul4 not <i)e distinguished from each other by the 
experts. 

Bat let us suppose fhere are two indistingui^- 
able finger-prints — or two thousand, if that seems 
a more reasonable supposition. Still, that is not 
the same as saying that any two are exactly alike, 
but only that they a^ so nearly alike that» even 
^ the experts (with their present methods of classify- 
( ing and observing the different shapes) may fail to 
distinguish them apart. Given closer scrutiny 
and more accurate means of measurement, some 
difference would appear. ^ 

How do we know this ? We may 'be pontent to 
cal} it highly probable, if we are also content to say 
that it is \>nly highly probable that our powers 
of observation everywhere fall short of what is 
there to be observed. We " know ” it ^nly in the 
same way that we know any other negative truth — 
such as that we camnever come to the end of the 
process of subdividing a given straight line, or 
of imagining a space beyond a given distance. All 
that it amounts to is the recognition that if any one 
^ says that two given indistin^ishable finger-prints 
^or two indistinguishable things of any kind) leally 
cere exactly alike — ^if any one asserts that their 
appearance of bdng so is delusive — ^there is no 

possibility of proving that either. * Meanwhile there 
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is no difficulty in supposing that human powers 
of vision are limited, even when the^best instru- 
ments are used and when the utmost possible care 
is taken ; and we ^now tlkt the long history of the 
progress of knowledge is made up of examples 
of hitherto unsuspected differences coming to 
light , 

But speculative instances of this extreme kin'd 
may, if we choose, be here left out of account For . 
our purposes it is enough to recognise that any^ 
ordinary class, the .members of which can be 
observed, is capable of being subdivided into those 
members that 4o and those t&at do not possess a 
given qualitj' in precisely the same degree. The class 
eggs, for instance, or peas, or grains of sand, or drops 
of water, is made up of individual members which 
partly resemble each other and partly differ. It is 
never safes to assume that one pea, just because it 
is a pea, ^ in all respects like any other. 

Several logical doctrines Arise out of this truth, 
or are more or less connected with it. The first 
that we had occasion to notice was that no fact is 
simple, except hy agree/mml to call U so (p. 51).^ 
We saw that a difference of. opinion about t^ 
simplicity of a fact is one; of the commonest sources 
of a dispute (pp. 26, 46), and that it is liable to arise 
over and over agaiff fti the process of making the 
point at issue more definite, even up to the final 
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stage where a supposed crucial experiment is referred 
to (ppi 104, %41). The simplicity of a fact, we found 
(pp. 107, 144), belohgs only to the name or nam^ 
used in describing it, and &ere is never any complete 
guarantee that a given description of a fact does 
sufficient justice to the details of which that fact 
is composed. It is always possi))le that one or 
more of the details whjch a given fact omits k an 
important detail, a detail which if recognised would 
alter our view of the fact’s real nature. Hence the 
simplicity of a fact is always ^ assumed simplicity ; 
and the assumption may be importantly false. 
Whether it is or is^not false in a given case is a 
matter for discussion between the disputing parties. 
And exactly the same is true, for the same reason, 
of the distinWon between a simple and a complex 
'argument (pp. 25*29). 

But the logical interest in this truth goes far 
beyond the mere recognition that one ^disputing 
pu^ caimot force adother to regard a fact or an 
i^gument as simple. It leads us to reorganise our 
comtaon-sense notion of tire nature of descriptive 
names, and so of the whole uro of words in reason* 
What nray h^ be called the crude common- 
sense view is very much Jthe same as that adopted 
by the traditional logic and embodied in its so-called 
“Laws of Thought (pp. 143). When we 
regard as an undeniable axiom the^w (e^.) that A 
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is A, our natural tendency is to assume that this law 
is intended to tell us something — to ^ve ud some 
information. It ^nnot, we feel, be intended as a 
mere tautology, as saying no more than that if a 
thing (S) is really A, it really is so. Then what 
can it be intended to mean ? What actual cases 
can it be applied to as giving us the information 
thalf all such cases are really cases of A ? 

With a little ingenuity we can, of course, make * 
it mean something quite different from' what on its* 
face it seems to meam; and various logicians, feeling 
the difficulty, have in fact taken this^e. Instead 
of trying to enterpret it as a statement about 
“ cases 4f A,” they have chosen to, interpret it as a 
statement about logic — about the^ prelimlhary 
assumptions which logic is (according to then!) 
compelled to make; for instance, as saying that 
logic is Compelled to make the assumption that 
“ Truth is at all times true ” ; ^ or again that logic 
is compelled to assume thaf “there is a certain ‘ 
relative identity and persistence of things.” N<^ 
however interesting — whether mistaken or not — 
these views of the •necessary limitations of logii^ 

^ Le, That what is true in one conteg:t is true in another. 
logic, by the way, as we saw at pp. 147-9, 263, not only does w>t 
make this assumption, but directly controverts it. 

3 This is one of the many cases where the word ** certain'' seems 
to be a euphemism for #* Aicertain." JSToto muik ** identity apd 
persistence " is assunUd ? That is preAsely the difficulty that is left 
unsolved — and the only point that matters. 
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maj be, the appeal they make to us is of a different 
kind from t&t which an axiom makes when we are 
asked to accept it as tra& In^ the one case ti)e 
asserted axiom comes befo^ us asa postulate supposed 
to be required for “logical” purposes merely; in 
the other as a rule which, we are given to under* 
stand, is as a matter of fact trustworthy throughout. 
It is for the philosopher, not for the plain mdh or 
. the beginner in logic, to accept an axiom and at the 
‘saine time to regard it as acceptable only because 
“Iqgic” has need of it. Xhe plain man’s view 
would natunOly be that if logic depends upon 
doubtful foundations lie had better turn his attention 
to some more satisfactory branch of study. • 

Gn its face, then, the axiom that A is A speaks 
of cases of A, and tells us that we may safely trust 
them to be in fact cases of A. And in order to 
prevent this being a mere tautology it i#necessary 
to make some difference of meaning between the 
first and the second *A. That this is easily and 
naturally managed may be seen by observing how 
the ^om is interpreted in those text-books which 
^ — ^like Jevons’s Elementary Jjessons — are almost 
innocent of the troublesome modem perplexities of 
thought We have only<to forget that classes and 
dass-names eaAst for human purposes, and the thing 
is done. We have ^nly to*a&ame, as the child 
does and as every one did a few centuries ago, that 
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“nataial classes” are non-artificial products, and 
that, though we may name them as wt please, we 
d(^ not in any sense create them, and then it will 
he found that the axiom \A is A” expresses that 
assumption itself. It says that, having applied 
the name A to a given case, we have no standing 
ground from wlpch to question the correctness of 
the application. , 

Probably Jevons never put it to himself so 
baldly as this. The absurdity of it has to be^^i 
little disguised, and ,that is easily managed <by 
forgetting that the “facts” we have* experience of 
are facts as described or conceived (pp. 105-8). It is 
by forgetting that the only cases of A to which the 
axiom can be applied are cases described as A,^at 
we miss seeing that the axiom, when* regarded as 
applicable at all (and thus as avoiding tautology and 
having a lieaning), tells us that 6ill cases described 
as A may be safely taken as being recUhf A; or, 
in other words, that error t>f fact — i.e. mistaken 
description of fact — ^is impossible. 

We have not, then, to learn that A is A, but to 
unlearn it — or to janleam the thougjhtless but 
natural assumption which giyes it its meani^ 
when applied. Modem logic takes for granted 
that mistakes of fiict are impossible, but rather that 
they are commonly taade and are often difBcnlt 
to discover. And one of t^e first requisites for 
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keeping this clearly before ns is to remember that 
recognised %ct is not pure fact, but theorised fact 
(p. 231), and that the theoij in it is alwy^ys 
questionable. As to pire or unrecognised fact, it 
will be time enough to consider its nature when we 
meet with a case of it. Meanwhile “ facts ” as we 
do meet with them are liable po error, and to 
make a mistake in a /act is to think of it tinder 
, some wrong conception, and so to give it a wrong 
descriptive name. 

And it is because all tljp members of a class 
differ from <each other that a statement. (i.e. a 
recognition) of a "fact necessarily contains an 
element of theory and so is always disputabla 
Sinee all members of the class A are different from 
each other, a given case S, even if it belongs to the 
class, differs from all the rest; and therefore the 
assertion that it belongs to the class — tMht it is A 
— ^must mean something else than that there is no 
difference between it afid them. What it does mean 
is that there is no important difference (pp. 34, 106). 
Put *the relative importance of the differences and 
^resemblances between S an<^ the other members 
of the class A is ^ways a matter of opinion or 
llLeoiy, and it is on the soundness of this opinion 
that the question whether S is or is not A depends. 
All judgments of fact, thereioift, are judgments of 
analogy, and all errors of &ct are false analogies 
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accepted as true. To recognise that a fact (S) is 
A is to judge that there is essential Semblance 
hej^ween S and the members of the dass A ; and 
if, instead of the resemblaVce being essential, the 
difference is so, the “ fact ” is false. 

Another use we have made of the truth that 
individual cases are all different even when named 
alike Vas to show (§ 9) the* reason why statistical 
probabilities are only trustworthy when applied 
to a large variety of cases, so that the individual 
differences can be averaged out. Take any case 
by itself, and its individual peculiarities may for 
a given purpose ibe more important than its genural 
character* as* a case of A, or of X,,or whatever it 
may be called. And it was through this considera- 
tion that we arrived (pp, 77-80) at our first view of 
what constitutes an effectively ambiguous middle 
term in a %yllogism ; which is the most important 
and far reaching of all logical doctrines. In order 
to state it we shall need to refise some of the usual 
technicalities. 


§ 41. The Syllogisih and Us Technical Terms. * 

• . I 

A translation of the word “ syllogism ” is given 

on p. 22 as "the kind of argument which consists 
in applying a generaPilile to a^ particular case.” It 
is claimed in favour of the convenience of that 
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meaning: (1) that — with two doubtful exceptions^ 
— ^this operation can be discerned in anything that 
has ever been recognised as a syllogism ; (2) tjiat 
the application of rules^ cases is so fundamentally 
important that it deserves to be viewed as the 
central fact of reasoning ; and (3) that it helps 
us to understand ambiguity of .the middle term 
better than we can iinderstand it in any ‘other 
way, and generally to guard us against useless 
perplexities and confusions which the traditional 
view of the syllogism (as structure built with 
three propo^ons, of four varieties of form) inevit- 
ably forces upon us! • 

In a syllogism thus understood, the major 
premiss expresses the general rule, the minor 
premiss expressing the fact brought under it ; and 
the order of the premisses is logically unimportant, 
as also the order of the words used in stkting either 


' Namely “iiiTalid syllo^ms” and “iiyUogiams,’*in which both 
premieaea are “eingular prt^xwitions ” {i.e. where they refer to the 
same individual case). But invalid syllogisms are idso recognised 
as pi^dO'syllogums, and therefore are not syllogisms at all, except 
by delusive appearance. And as to the case where we have two 
Angular propositions as premisses (e.p. “ Fasboda is now called Kodok ; 
and Faahoda is where a certain event hd^pened ’*) we may notice, first, 
lhat instances of this kipd of reasoning are comparatively rare, add 
that there would be nb harm in regarding them as a class apart.fiwm 
the normal type of sylloe^sm ; auS, secondly, that even if we call them 
syUogisms there is nothing to prevent our saying that one of the 
premisses— no matter which— can be*fefarded as virtually a general 
rule, since it acts towards the other in preeilely the same way as a 
general ruM acts towards a particular ease that oomes under it. 
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the premisses or the conclusion. That is to say, 
any sentence, however simple or compllz, has to 
be yiterpreted before it forms either a part or the 
whole of an argument. ^ 

We can now translate the technicality "a 
syllogism with an ambiguous middle term” as 
meaning “a pseudo-syllogism where there seems 
to be,1but is not, the required connection between 
the major and minor premiss.” How this occurs 
was explained more fully in § 21. 

The way in which 9 , syllogism, used for proof, 
is related to argument in general was discussed in 
Chapter II. What we there found was that few 
disputed ttguments can be fairly represented as 
simple syllogisms, though with undisputed ones 
this is often possible. Any two dispu&ig parties 
can, if they choose, agree to discuss the value of 
a given ailment on the provisional assumption 
that it has«uch and such a major premiss and is 
therefore not a complex argufhent. And a tacit 
agreement of this sort is common enough. But 
we must always remember that we have no right 
to treat an opponent’s ajgument as a simple syllogism 
without his leave — ^no right, thqt is, if our object 
is to. examine his argument fairly! To insist on^ 
d6ing so is to put ourselves in the weak position 
of trying to catch an id^antage ^y “ logic-chopping.” 
No sensible opponent, whether he has studied logic 
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j^ot, will tamely submit to such treatment, and 
JmHbm l(^c puts into his band various weapons 
to 'use against it The easiest is that of specifying 
further details in his ‘i-fact ” (p. 49). 

There is also another point which our review 
. of the main line of argument should have brought 
prominently into notice. That i^ that in nearly all 
' disputes, and especiayy in the more durable ones, 
what divides the parties is some difference of opinion 
as to causes and effects. Not that such difference 


is necessarily apparent in ^he form of thO dispute;, 
but that it is always there, and that the \dxole 
tendency of the progress from vagueness towards 
definiteness of issue is to bring it to thecdore. For 
aU arguments are about “the nature of thing^" 
and the nature of things is nothing else than . the 
way in which things behave in various cir^ 
cumstances. Thus it is always in knowledge of 
causes and effects that one person’s view is 
better or worse thah another’s, and ^ a rule the 
deeper knowledge results in a more complex view 
of the relation between X and Y. The notion 


of “direct” causation anywhere is liable to be 
superseded by th§ discovery of the importance of 
^intermediate steps (§ L5), and in fact the whole 
progress of scientific knowledge consists in ^is 
kind of gradual discovery-^ discovery one aefpict 
of which is the breaking up of ” and “ Y ” into 
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distinct kinds of X and Y, and the cons^q^ueM. 
finding of ambiguity in the simple name.* ' 

piroughout this book we have been concerned 
with the difficulties \hat al^ach to the application 
of general rules to particular cases. We have<'seen 
that if our accepted general rules were always 
clearly conceived, and our particular facts unmistak- 
able, then argument would rjin as smoothly as a - 
proposition in*Euclid or a simple syllogism, and that 
- — though careless slips would still be possible— 

, there would be no room for those deep and lasting 
differences of opinion which play so large a part 
in the world as^it is. But wb have also found 
that the p^rsifit of these two desirable conditions — 

• Vvo perfect premisses for a syllogism — ^is full .of 
' surprises to all of us, and of disilluslbnment to 
those who imagine it easy. Good rules we have 
in plenty, and a large store of sufficiently trust- 
worthy fac|s ; but there seems no prospect — ^let 
us say, as far as can now be foreseen — of arrivii^ 
at perfection in either of these two directions. Our 
good rules are usually either not quite true or else 
not quite definite, and our known facts have always 
in them details — and possibly important details — 
which any description or ,conceptIbn of the fact! 
must leave out of sight As soon as we admit 
that the rule “ All X»sfre Y ” has some unspecified 
exceptions, or (^at is the same thing) that the 
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b X, as used in it, is at all of doubtful applies- 
tioiv the question whether S is X loses some of 
its apparent simplicity. S, it is now seen, ma^ be 
X, and yet not one of ^che X's that are Y ; or again ^ 
it may be one of the cases that are X only by 
courtesy or in clumsy popular thought, or that * 
are good imitations of the real thmg. 

This deserves to be called the central group i)f 
difficulties because it enters into the whole structure . . 
of reasoning, however carefully we pull an argument 
^ pieces or however thin we beat it out. It 
: attaches te the aigument by means of an, 
apparently simple syllogism, ai^d also to every 
smallest fraction of the real comple^ty which 
digeussion brings to light. Everywhere our know- 
ledge of It fact depends on our power of seeing its 
details as having a meaning behind them ; that is 
to say, our power of applying our general knowledge 
to them. And similarly our general ^ules would 
be meaningless unlecs they were supposed to have 
application to particular facts ; their only function 
is to be applied in particular case, and their truth 
and untruth is always relative to this or that 
suggested application. 

t To a certaih exten|, and yet not altogether, 
this view of the relation between rules and facts 
appeals to our common sexfstt There is probably 
no one who does not frequentl/ act upon it in 
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dealilig with the aigamentative difficulties 
present themselves in daily life. We^frequ^ntly 
ask to have abstract statements translated into their 
concrete equivalents^and frequently see that a 
“fact” is true in one sense and false in another, 
or that its truth is in some sort of relation to the 
use to which we propose to put it. 

And yet it cannot be said that common sense 
holds this view consistently. Or rather “ common 
sense ” is an elastic term which covers many 
varieties of mental attitude, and in some of ^enr 
the troublesome process of taking ipto account* 
special purposes^ or special context is avoided as 
much as^ssible. What the commoner common 
sense loves is simplicity ; what it hales is subtlety ; 
and if we are to keep our problems sfauple some 
violence must be done to the real complexities 
which can always be found in them by those who 
choose to ^e the trouble. 

And one of the chief methods always adopted 
for the sake of simplifying problems is that of 
analysing them into separate steps (p. 75 ). The 
rule or rules, and the fact or facts, which are in- 
volved in all proof are treated as isolated entities, 
and their truth or falsehood examined on that^ 
assuihption. It is supposed to be one step to 
make out whether the* major premiss is true, and 
another distinct A»p to enquire into the truth of 
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the minor premiss ; and when have thus got 
youi;; units (you proceed to add them together and 
announce their sum. As we noticed just above, 
however, ordinary coi||to]on sense .does not^ con- 
sistently rely on this simplest process in dealing 
with the problems that arise. It is rather in 
theorising about the matter that it is led to do so, 
under the authority of a logic that suited a simpler 
^ age than our own. That older logic admits, indeed, 
that there may conceivably be such a thing as an 
ambiguous middle term (^. 114); but having 
made the admission, and having laid down the 
excellent rule that a middle term must not be 
ambiguous, it then proceeds to neglect ^together 
4h^ one serious risk of ambiguity that exists. 
Ambiguity,' for the old logic, is double meaning 
only, and scarcely a hint is given as to the almost 
universal presence of the less obvious 4kinds — the 
kinds that in real life deceive us. One pirn of this 
book has been to show that the question, whether 
S is really X, in the sense in which it is true 
that%ll "X” is Y, is the problem which remains 
to obscure those obstinate ^putes wh^h survive 
the removal of all simpler difficulties. 
t Are we thed to condemn unconditionally^ the 
analysis of arguments into steps or stages ? 
That does not follow, and'^ia certainly not here 
recommended. The suggestion * that it should 
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follow is itself instance of the excessive desire 
for simplicity. A parallel case woAd btf the 
suggestion that<^ce science lives by revising and 
correcting previonS * cienti% theories, therefore all 
existing scientific theories should be unconditionally 
condemned as false. What is done in the one case 
can be done in th^ other with equal ease. Analysis, 
like scientific theory, may be applied provisionally 
and put to a temporary use. We may, for example, n 
discuss the truth of a rule taken loosely, or of a fact 
taken loosely, before* we enquire how this first 
aspect of the truth is affected when* the two are 
used together. • Indeed, this is often done in* 
stinctively common sense ; whic);^ to that extent 
proves itself a better instrument than formal logic. ' 

Ambiguity in the middle term, we now see, is 
a defect which is rendered possible — and always 
possible — ^By the impossibility of ever stating (or 
conceiving^ a fact so as to take into account all its 
individual peculiarities. W8 have no means of 
conceiving the nature of any fact except by leaving 
out somd Qf its details on the ground that they are 
unimportant ; and jqpt so far as we are liable to ^ 
error in making this judgment we are liable to 
bring the fact under a rule which, though true or 
many apparently similar facts, is not true when 
applied to the fi^t iB questioi^ 


u 
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§r42. Predicate and AiUecedtmt 


Since the middle teri|^ of a syllogism is the link 
that connects the fact t^ith the role, it is always 
the predicate term of the minor premiss (p. 78) 
and the antecedent term of the mtgor premiss. Here 
we have two more technicalities which call for some 
discussion. c * 


^ “ Predicate term ” is an expression that is familiar 

* in grammar ; and the slight difference between the 
grammatical account of it and that given in the 
logic text-books' is here of no importance. On 
the other hand there is some convenience in departing 
from the old r logical custom of 8peakii% of the 
“Sfibject” §uid “Predicate” in a statement of a 
rule, and in calling the terms of a major premiss 
“Antecedent” and “Consequent” instead. The 
reasons for making this change are chiefly two. In 
the first place, it does away with the ifteless and 
confusing barrier tha^ the old logic made between 
“ hypothetical ” (or “ conditional ") and “ categorical ” 
prepositions — a barrier which involved making 

• an unnecessary distinction between two ^kinds of 


^llogism (the categorical 

syllogisms) with differenb^sets of rules for avoiding 


* Wbrt tbe traditional logic calls tBs ia put of the sentmoe 
and not part of the aasertioA Even formal logicians confess that it 
is only ‘‘the sign that an assertion is made.” 
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invalidity. Instead of this we can now rec^^inise 
that it makes no logical difference wrheth^ we 
happen to express a rule in hypothetical or cate- 
gorical form ; that,^or instance, the expression that 
“ all imeamed increment is theft ” m^s ^ neither 
more nor less than that “ if any increment is un- 
earned it is theft” Any rule can be expressed 
indifferently in either of the two grammatical forms 
without losing one iota of its meaning so far a^ 
regards its function as major premiss. Now in the, 
old logic the terms of a hypothetical were called 
“antecedent** and “consequent,” and* these techni- 
calities express Jairly weU the inferential character — 
which i% merely the major-premiss character— of 
any rule whatever. The essential meaning of*any 
statement of a rule is to assert that, sdmething (X) 
being given, something else {T) follows, or may be 
inferred, or is its logical amseqaenee. For example 
given ma^ood we can infer mortality ; givmi that 
any one is a socialist, we cauinfer that Y is one of 
his qualities ; given that a figure is a triangle we 
can infer that its three interior angles are together 
equal to two right ^ angles ; given that we are^ 
standing, in the northern hemisphere, facing the 
wind, we can infer that th)p rela&vfily low barometi% 
pressure lies on our right hand. The purpose of 

recognising any ruley‘^111 X are Y,” or “ If X, then , 
• # 

^ Le, when used as mi^or premiss. 
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Y ” ^ways, is that we may be able to draw the 
eonise^punee T in a specified group of cases. 

The second reason in favour of the change ^is 
that the subject tenn^*of a predication is un> 
emphasised, w^e the antecedent term of an 
inferential is emphasised; and that, therefore, to 
think of these two sorts of ternu as having the 
same " logical charactei^” is often misleading. •But 
«it must first he explained what is here intended by 
r the emphasis (or descriptive emphasis) of a term.* 
By an emphasised term jre mean very nearly 
the same as <1. S. Mill meant by a “ connotative ” 
as contrasted with a'non-connotativp term : in fact, 
exactly the same as he was apparently trying to 
mean by it, and would have been able to mean 
by it if he ‘had clearly seen that the same word 
may have two opposite lexical ch^cters in two 
different assertions. Mill had only gtneral uses' 
in view — just as the grammarians and f^e formal 
k^cians still have— ^and he saw that, generally 
speaking, proper names are used to refer to (or 
" demote ”) initividual cases, not through the meaning 
coimotaticin ”) of the name^ but in 'virtue of an 
arbitrary prior understanding about the name’s 
^Application. The proper <name Charity, or Meycy, 
or Brown, or King, remains the name of the person 
it -b^ongs to in spite of anp^mount of failure in 
deaoHbvng the person; on the other hand, the 
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application of the general names charitable, merciful, 
and so on, is admittedly dependeut on 2he existence 
afid continuance of the corresponding fouit in the 
given case. The man wljo is young, to-day will 
lose that quality in due course ctf time, but the 
man who is Young will remain * Young till ' he 
dies. Even the. really descriptive nicknames wluch 
hoyS occasionally get at school often outlast their 
descriptive value. w 

All this Mill saw ; but the point that he missed* 
seeing clearly is that the absence or presence of 
descriptive meaning in a name results from a 
difference of function, not on the average or in 
general, %u^ in any particular assertion. In general, 
proper names are used as subject-terms in predica- 
tion, but they need not be so ; for instance “ S is a 
downright Pecksniff.” On the other hand class- 
names (or^ general names ”) are usually predicates, 
but ther» is nothing to prevent their being used 
as subjects, and so dropping for the time all cMm 
to be accurately descriptive. Whenever we are 
constrained to assert that a so-called A is' not 
re^y A, we necessavly use the term A, as subjeet^ 
yrithout emphasis ; otherwise Qur statement would 
be • nonsensical. If I say that members of th|i 
nobility are often the reverse of noble, or that th^ 

^ If he chooses to fhange his name, ftill his qualities are no^ the 
index to the change. 
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Briti^ working man is often slack and idle, or 
that fii|t shall be last and the last ^t, I 
am not contradicting myself, but only recognismg 
that certain .terms ate liable to te misleading when 
used as predicatea In the statement just quoted 
the subject' term is necessarily used without 
descriptive emphasis. Thus it is. not only what 
the g^tonmarian calls proper names” that lack 
viescriptive . mnphasis, but any name — whetj^er 
cusoaUy d^criptive or not — ^when and while it is 
used merely to rofer to something agreed upon. 
Any name,-sh used, may be conveniently called 
a r^erence-naiM, to *mark the fact (that it is used 
without emphasis, and therefore that Questions 
abodt its precise definition are for the time 
irrelevant or misleading. 

The absence of emphasis on the subject term 
of a predication, as distinct from the fmtecedent 
term of a rule, is further brought ^into view when 
we remember that in ''a great many statements of 
fact (predications) the subject term is not expressed 
at 9 ^ “It is raining” is a statement of Tact, but 
•even Jevons stopped short of saying that “ It ” is 
its subject term.^ jStill more plainly, statements 
ttce “ Fire I ” or “ Traitor or “ Guilty devoid 
of any tacpressed subject term. Wherever, in short, 
either the nature of ^he sta^e&mi^ or the circum- 
stances of the moment seem to indicate sufficiently 
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,what the jsubject of the airaertion is, and so tender 
expression of it a waste of words, th§ natuM and 
sensible custom is to leave it unexpressed. ' More- 
over, even where bath ter As of a predication happen 
to be expressed, it is oftfti far fit>ni bert^ which 
is the subject term. Here the text-books give no 
real help. The worse ones^ begin by boldly telling 
usathat the “lirst” term of a proposition is its 
subject; and then, suddenly remembering by cm 
afterthought that in sentences like “ Gi^t is Diana*^ 
this rule is misleading, they proceed to qualify the 
statement vaguely, with. the result ^hat the reader 
gets no clearer instruction than that he must use 
his ovgjL common sense in the matter as best 
he can. Give him the sentence,* “ Newman ^rote 
the Grammar of Assent " and ask •him whether 
" Newman ” or “ The Grammar of Assent ” is its 
subject, cmd he has no means of answering so 
long asjbhe statement is regarded in isolation from 
all context. Begarded in t^iis abstract way, it may 
equally well be called a statement about Newman, 
or about the book, or again about both the man 
cmd the bodk. 

Ahd, similarly, t^ere is no way of deciding, apaft 
from coitext, whether a giveh statement is a sta^- 
ment of rule or of fact If a statement of rule {e.g. 
“ All imeamed inqrAnent is theft ”) ha not ^ state- 

^ Jevons's Elemmtary Lessom, viii. 
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ment.of facC tibat is all that ah opponent conl^ 
wish to say it ; and if a statement of fact aboaf 
a whofe class of cases {e.g. “ All unearned increment 
is theft”) is 7U)t a statement of^le, what purpose 
or value is ifr supposed to* have ? 

But as soon' as we recognise that it is only 
voithin a syllogism that the distinction between a 
statement of rule (an “inferential”) and a state- 
ment of fact (a “predication”) holds good, the 
difficulty vanishes. We then see that the veKy 
%ame statement may be a statement of rule in ohe 
syllogism and a statement of fdct in another. Thus 
the above statement a,bout unearned increment may 
be used as a minor premiss to the mlejhat all 
theft is despicable, or as major premiss to the fact 
that liere is accase in point. 

And when once the logical character of a state- 
ment as “ rule ” or “ fact ” is thus made depend 
on its use in a syllogism, the other difficulty — 
as to which term of a^ predication is subject and 
which is predicate — disappears in a similar way, 
because we now know which is its predicate term, 
namtly, the middle term of any syllogism in which 
the statement is minor preifiiss. Thus in the 
statement that Newfnan wrote the GMpauar of^ 
ii&ent the book would be subject when the object 
is to prove some assertion aboiii^the book^ whereas 
Newman would be th% subject wlten* the object 
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ig . tor prove something about Newman. The stl|[ges- 
tibn is here made, therefore, that muqb contusion 
and perplexity will be saved if we look to the use 
of assertions in a s]^ogism*for decisive information 
about their logical characlJ^r, and also about the 
logical character of the terms involved. The 
middle term of the syllogism is the one on which, 
for the time, all the descriptive emphasis rests; 
and the middle term — since its function is to link^ 
thelfact to the rule — is the predicate of the minot 
premiss and the antecedent of the major. The 
other two terms, since they belong, to the con- 
clusion, are supposed to be • clearly understood 
before thp jyllogism comes into existence; for 
what would be the good of setting out to prgve, 
or to aigue about the truth of a concWsion, before 
the disputing parties have come to an understanding 
about its meaning ? No doubt this is often done, 
but no one would try to defend the practice 
seriously ; rather, we all admit that it is the chief 
root of argumentative evil. The question, What is 
meant by the terms of the conclusion? properly 
arises before, and not during the syllogistic opera- 
tion. It is the prior condition of any kind of 
at|empted ^xoof. , * < 
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* f 43. Truth and Consequeruses. 

The second of our tw(f main logical doctrines men- 
tioned on pp. 271-2 inWves in some ways a still 
greater departure from the traditional logia Those 
readers who are interested in the controvert which 
has lately been carried on between ^e “ Pragmatists ” 
^and their opponents may remember that some 
^ attempts to express concisely the intimate relation 
between truth and consequences have led to much 
misonderstaiuling, and so have oimecessarily in- 
creased the quarrel between the two opposite 
philosophical parties. What to one pairty^ppears a 
nutter of common sense, to the other appears 
almost a wAton blurring of the distinction between 
truth and falsehood. That is the worst of concise 
expressions ; they nearly always can b* misunder- 
stood, and then their brevity — which h^ the good 
effect of making thens easy to remember — ^has also 
the bad effect of helping us to forget the more 
lengthy and troublesome explanations which were 
^ g^en along with them. In this particular matter, 
what we must avoid is any expression which could 
fairly be taken* as meaning that oui^ emotional 
attitude towards the consequences of a belief — ^for 
instance, our approval or dIapproval of them on 
moral grounds — ^is wW ought to determine whether 
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tlie belief is “ true,” though it is often unconsciously 
the reason why it is held to be so. * • 

, The pragmatist is as keenly aware as any one 
else that there is suhh a thing as a misleading bias, 
and that both our emotions and oui; intellect often 
blind us in this way; on the other hand he per* 
ceives also that bjas is not a wholly disastrous factor 
in khowledge, because (1) fjr acquiring any know- 
led^ we need the motive power of intmrest, and» 
(2) in no enquiry can we start with a perfectly • 
blank mind ; so that qven our most trusted results 
— whatever, in short, any one allows*to be “ true ” 
— are largely gbtained by tlfe help of previous 
“ knowle^^** Bias, therefore, is always operative. 
Between disastrous prejudice and useful previous 
knowledge we cannot distinguish securely except by 
means of wisdom after the event; and since event 
may succdbd event to all eternity, no one can 
presume to fix an end to the process of correcting 
our present wisdom. * 

But we are not here concerned with the whole 
pragmatist view of the nature of truth ; only with 
the fundamental piijiciple from which it starts,, 
and which its opponents have so far not found 
courage to attack. Thist principle, in its broades% 
expression, is that every statement (whether of 
rule or of fiu:t) depdhtls for its meaning on the use 
it is intended to be put to. Thus a rule means 
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notiung except as applied, and a statement of fact 
mean^ nothing except so far as it is viewed as a 
minor premiss, and its pre<Ucate as the middle tepn 
of a syllogism. To use any smtement is to make 
it a premiss and so to get a conclusion from it. 

Other ways of expressing the same doctrine 
are sometimes met with — as, for instance, that the 
meaning of every assej^on depends on its.- s^tecial 
^pwrpose, or its special conteid. It is, of course, earner 
, to neglect these considerations — to assume that a 
term, or a proposition, has always the same 
meaning however it happens to be used. But the 
price that is paid fof this simplification is, we have 
seen, a heavy one. We are then dbmfteUed to 
neglect the chief risk in applying rules to cases — 
subtle amb^nity in a middle term ; and since we 
fail to discriminate between what is true for most 
purposes and what is true for a special purpose, all 
subtle error in facts must also escape q^r notice. 
It is time that logic., should cease to be content 
to deal only with the less excusable kinds of error. 

The pragmatist holds that “ Thought is purposive 
^ th^ughout”; and this thror^ a new light on the 
nature of truth generally. But a less far-reaching 
^octrine may suMce to guard us againit the .old 
lo^cal sladmess. It is enough to remember that 
wherever the distinction betr^n the important and 
the unimportant (dr tietween tire relevant and the 
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inelevant) is used, a reference to purpom is implied. 
Neither importance nor relevance aae qualities 
wMch exist at large, but only in relation to some 
purpose (p. 127). • * 

This may seem at , first \oo elementary to need 
emphasis ; but not when we remember that import- 
ance for gmerotl purposes is just as much “ importance 
at large” as if purpose was^ altogether left out of 
consideration. The point usually neglected is that^ 
wherever general purposes and particular purposes , 
come into confiict, general purposes have to go to 
the wall To recognise this is to aecognise- that 
the distinction ^between the important and the 
unimportant? can only be safely applied where the 
context is taken into account. « 

The extreme anti-pragmatist vievT is natural 
enough. It is that “ truth ” is something that exists 
apart fromdiuman purposes altogether ; our purposes, 
we are tqld, are dependent on our recognition of 
truths, not the latter on • the former. Truth 
“stands by itself”; human purposes either lean 
upon it and are successful, or lose its support and 
fail Now of course any truth, when and wMle it ^ 
is ftaymised as true, ^as this kind of independence 
of human*purposes ; and, to pretSnd that any bne^ 
doubts this is to go out of our way to obscure the 
question. Bht hefim^em asserted “truth” can be 
recognised es tfue (or even* condemned as false) 
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the kssertion must have a meaning, and it is heqs 
that .the loference to human purpose comes in. 
^Hie purpose and the purport (or meaning) of a 
statement are the same^ things Xo say that truth 
is not in(^ependent oi purpose, therefore, is no 
more than to say that statements without a meaning 
cannot be recognised as either true or false — that 
they are mere noises in the air, or marks on paper, 
^till some sort of meaning is apprehended in them. 

^ And as soon as this is recognised, a distincUon 
between general and particular purposes (or mean- 
ings) followseas a matter of course. It would be 
difficult to find any statement, of Jthe kind that is 
ever disputed, which does not admit* of some 
in%ence upon its meaning from the context in 
which it o&urs; and while the general meaning 
of a statement is the meaning that belongs to it 
in the majority of its contexts, roughly estimated, 
its particular meaning depends on the. particular 
context of the momei^ 

As r^ards rules and the dependence of their 
meaning on their application, we began to make 
.acquaintance with this doctrine in Chapter IL 
(p. 23). There, and in various later passages^ we 
^noticed how, thrdugh vi^eness of appHbation,^ an 
“ undeniable truth ” may be misleading, and so ma^ 
be virtually the reverse of %iae. TIb old forv^ 

> B 41 . pp. 61, 109-11, 144, aa^ { 26. 
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assumptioD, so difficult to eradicate, that a truth 
remains true no matter how much it anislea^ us, 
is^here directly challenged to show its credentials. 
But all that has yet beeS done towards showing 
them is to reassert the* assumption in other 
forms : for instance, to say that this or that man’s 
understanding of a truth cannot affect the trutl^ 
itself; that there the truth^is, anyhow, and as for 
mankind they can either take it or leave it ; thatj^ 
it m absurd to suppose that if I assert a truth ai^ ^ 
you misinterpret my assertion, the truth itsdf is 
false — ^it is only the tndh as you mi^nderstarid it 
that is so. ^ • 

These* aild similar phrases, though they do no 
more than reassert the old formal doctrine, sugg^t a 
possible way out of the deadlock. Supjibse we freely 
admit that "the truth itself” is and remains for 
ever true ; aand, having done it this reverence, admit 
further tl\jit we personally have not yet discovered 
any unmistakable specimen ^f “the truth itself.” 
Then OUT opponents will naturally divide themselves 
into two classes : those who dislike further enquiry 
will have an excuse for calling us unfortunate, or ^ 
worse ; and those who are of stouter fibre will try 
to discovrf what our diffiijdlty m, *nd, if possible, to^ 
ilsnove it To them, perhaps, we shall be able to 
i^tlain that%ur diffirihlty about “the truth itself” 
is the same as ^t about “Ifact itself” (p. 106); 
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, thatlby the nature of the case trvih as stated (or 
concaved) ft the only form in which th6 daim to 
have found a pi^ of truth comes before us for 
_ acceptance or rejection^ and %hat truth as stated 
needs interprst^ition if we are to know what the 
assertion il. Of course any ohe can recite the 
words of a creed — for instance, the words of an 
abstruse doctrine in ^ysics — without unders&nd- 
them; but that, we maintain, is not quite ^the 
c same thing as accepting a truth. It is lip-service, 
and may co-exist with disbelief of the truth asserted, 
or with entire indifference to it. 

Truth, then, in the only form ip which it comes 
before us, consftts of statements needidjg kterpreta- 
tioB. And our point is that “a true statement 
misinterpreted ” is— while the misinterpretation 
' Gcntiaue» — ^indistinguishable from a false statement. 

. A misleading truth is a “ truth ” only Mi the same 
way on which an inaudible sound is e “ sound.” 
But there would be n»harm in calling it “ potential ” 
truth so long as we remember that this epithet 
means the opposite d “actual.” The chief thing 
^ to* remember is that no t^om can be guarded 
against attack by calling it undeniable, since it 
^ falls short of actual truthcWhenever it is ^iisapidied. 
The criticism, therefore, that ad used on a g^ven 
occasion it is false, has (in ttlst content) exactly the> 
same destructiye efR&t as if the ^axiom ifdelf was 
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•&lae;. Or, in other words, the defence t&t an 
axiom is'^ itself undeniable is an irrele\^t defence 
i^;ainst an^, possible attack on the axiom as a 
statement with, meaning (pp; 176-8). . 

But, as we began to*notice m 5hapter III., 
the great miyoi^tj of the rules on \rhich our 
reasonings depend make no pretence of bei^g 
axibmatic.; thej claim 0^7 to be “sufficiently" 
true. And the more closely this claim of suffide^ 
truth is examined the more clearly we see tha?^^ 
means “sufficient for the use that is made of it 
here and now” — sufficient, that to prove a 
given conclusion with the hdp of a given minor 
premiss* Expressed in symbols : the rule “ All X 
are Y ” is sufficiently true to prove that “S Y ” 
if (and only if) it is true when intApreted so as 
to cover the case of S. > 

Thus^iit is the need Cf an unambiguous middle 
term thqj; best explains the dependence of truth- 
or-falsehood ” on consequences. Not only do rules 
get their meaning from the facts (or cases) they are 
intended to apply to, but predicate terms get their 
meanii^ only by bringing the subject under some 
rule. A rule detached from all application, and a 
predicatffin which fails, to tffil* us what may be 
inferred about S, are equally meaningless sinde 
they lead hf nothinf^* The meaning of a statement, 
whether of rulb or of £ac^\M>nsists entirely in the 
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diatinction between real and aham aaaertion, the 
puzzle^ aboutatbe d^reea of practical value in trutha 
ia Been to be irrelevant The real difference between 
the old and^the new lo^c haa^nothing to do wi^ 
it, but only witl^ the avoidance of aham explanations 
of meaning. The old logic never even becomes 
aware of the fatal confusion between assertion and 
sentence which is covei|d by the word “ propositibn.” 
4^cording to it, if we get one proposition from 
• another or others we have arrived at the end a 
process of inference, and have got a “conclusion.” 
But the so-called conclusion itself may need inter- 
pretation before it becomes to it^ possessor more 
than a meaningless (or misleading) string of words. 
Ax» we then to regard inference as the mere 
substitution of sentence for sentence to infinity, 
or can we discover some less idle reason for its 
existence ? Modern logic says we cai^ It says 
that the whole process of inference or int^retation 
exists for the sake of dielping us to choose between 
“ yes ” and “ no ” in problems of action. This is 
(jpiite compatible with the recognition that steps of 
. theoretical work are require^ to reach a practical 
result The purpose which directs them, or even 
^the general desire* “improve our mindl” so is to 
make them better instruments, is what keeps the 
theoretical steps from being thSbretical. 

This latter phrase may serve* as a text from 

* * 
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•which to point out certain other truths whiSh are 
deducible from*our two main prinqiples jointly, 
(^e of the many departures from tradition which 
the modern logic mukes is in its much more con- 
sistent recognition of the ^lifficulties of distinction 
and definition, so that it always distrusts “ mere A ” 
as a satisfactoy account of anything — ^until t}j 0 
ph Ase can be shown to be Required for some special 
purpose which renders it harmless. On the othiy 
lumd, the victims of the old logic can almost be, 
known at a glance b;^ their habit of scattering the 
words “ mere ” and " merely ” at lajge over their 
writings, apparej^tly without a qualm. So ingrained 
is the habit that they often unconsciously scatter 
these words over their opponents’ writings also, aven 
when the latter were purposely and expressly written 
without them. Thus “ Truth is practical ” becomes 
in their ^ands “ Truth is merdy practical,” and 
there hag even been an instance^ where it was 
supposed that one who wasaintending not only to 
criticise but to destroy (“ remove ”) the distinction 
between practice and theory would be likely, in the 
same breath, to use the epithet “ merely practical.” 

In part, no doubt, the habit may be accounted 
fotil as a* literary defeq]: — ^lilm *the excessive or^ 
inappropriate use of adverbs such as "quite," or 

" simply,” or*^‘ utterly** or “ literally.” But we are 

• • 

* Referred to in Mind^ N.S., No. 72, p. 689. 
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not hSre concerned with questions of styla It is* 
only so &r as the words “ mere ” *or “ merely ” are 
used to leg a question that we need find fault wi^ 
them. Apart from this possibility the words are 
useful enough, ^nd it ii often better to use them 
than to leave them out.^ It would, for example, 
have been harmless, though unne^ssary, to have 
written (just above) “ questions of mere st^e.” 
logical rule is that we can safely talk of mere 
and mere B where, and only where, the parties 
concerned — whether speaker ^and audience or two 
disputants — aie agreed about the application of the 
distinction between A and B. E\pn a distinction 
left undefined, like that between questidns^of style 
and (questions of logical right, may be taken as 
understood so long as no difference of opinion about 
its application has ariseQ. What logic cannot allow 
is that where one party disputes the T^ue of a 
distinction, the other party should, in the same 
context, assume that “ mere ” A and B are intended. 
If, for instance, I suggest that the argument, “This 
ig self-deception and therefore not hypocrisy,” lacks 
cogency owing to the defeqj) of the distinction 
referred to, your habit of meaning “hypocrisy” 
^ mere hypocrisy^ il' a pqor excuse for*assiiQiiing 

^ The reader will find plenty of occasions where they arewd in 
the preceding chapters, but if he can find^ single inffcance where they 
are used so as to beg a questiog^ I will gMly a]|plo^se and withdraw 
the word. 
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•that I take the distinction in the same unmtical 


way. • 

^ On the other hand, at^. 17 of this book certain 
kinds of dispute were dismissed as “ niere prelimin- 
aries of argument,” thu# applyiijg a distinction 
between argument proper and its preliminaries. It 
might conceivably have been meant that this^is 
a perfectly clear distinctjpn; but the meaning 
exj>ressly stated was that it is only a by-your-1^^ 
(^tinction, to be used in this manner for rougl^ 
purposes and as long as the reader raises no 
objection. It is a use of the distinction which is 
confessedly un(}efended except on the ground of 
a slight ^llvenience ; it claims to be no more than 
a postulate for immediate purposes. Just im the 
same way any one might propose first to talk about 
truth on the assumption that it can be .clearly 
distingui^ed firom error, and afterwards to deal 
with some of the subtler difficulties of that dis- 
tinction. But as soon as* the difficulties -of a 
distinction — e.y. between truth and error — come 
into question, all talk about absolute truth and 
mere error becomes irrelevant. When I suggest, 
for instance, that error necessarily has a basis in 
tn|th, of is truth plvf a %s*tortion, or 
an aspect, the reflection that “mere error is mere 
error ” does ^ot ap^fl^. Tou might as well argue 
against the viSw that all* water contains im- 
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•puriti&, on the ground that water, as such, is 
merelj^HjO.v ^ 

To sum up; any expressions like mere A, ^r 
A (M such, have the same defeOu as the expression 
“simple fact.” , They Have their uses, but are 
harmless only when used by leave of both parties 
in,..a dispute ; and even then only until some third 
party, later on, happen^ to discover defects in tlfem 
^ ^ppUed. And this, we now see, is another way 
^f saying that the application of any distinction is 
ffiiestionc^le, and that to raise a question about it 
may at any time be worth while in the interests 
of truth. The docttine that all distinctions are 
questionable as applied is deducible partly ^m the 
doctsine that every particular case has peculiarities 
over and above the longest liBt;of descriptive names 
we can apply to it — ^for that is what makes all 
description indefinite — and partly from tU| doctrine 
that meaning consists in application. To apply 
a distinction is to found an argument upon it 
(p. 223), and until this is done the distinction 
{pmains up in the clouds, and the judgment that it 
is a good or a bad distinc^on has no point of 
leverage. Apart from special application, every 
distinction is both good ^d bad at odle: gopd, 
because (since there is difference everywhere) there 
is no distinction without a'^hfference; and bad 
because (sin^e Hieie £ difference Sverywhere) the 
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.only names by which we can descri^ the contrast 
are indefinite. « 

It is worth noting also that the whole use of 
the notion of impqj'tanc^ in logic, is in connection 
with the difficulties of distinction afid definition. 
There is difference everywhere, hilt not important 
difference ; and there is vagueness everywhere, but 
not important ‘vagueness. Every distinction ufed 
in a context, we saw (p. makes the claim that 
tUb difference it registers is an important 
'^iThat justifies the use of a distinj^tion betwee^ 
A and B is always* the supposed fact that there 
is important (“essential”) di|rerence between them 
— ^that ^or,the "purpose of the moment they do not 
belong to the same class, and that thai ap^ent 
analogy between them is a false analogy. If a 
class X needs, for some pni'pose, to be subdivided 
into Al^and BX, that is because the distinction 
is impomnt ; and if S is to be judged truly a case 
of X, that involves the judgment that its individual 
peculiarities are, for a given purpose, unimportant ; 
every detail that we think worth noticii^, or 
negligible, obtains either character by virtue of its 
bearing on the pu^>ose in hand. And similarly 
w,ith vapieness; the demasd.for a definition is 
justified only where the vagueness is important-A. 
only where*the purpose of making dear the meaning 
of a particular statement depends on it The 
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Spoa^bi^ity, therefore, of ever achieving perfect, 
definition is a small matter ; definition that .is 
Buffici^t for H particular purpose is all the definition 
we need. 
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212-8, 299 

progress of, 98-^ 101, 197, 
* 222,248,245,258,262 ' 

required in finding ambiguity, 
j^9, 189, Me, 167 
us^of causal, 80, 69, 71, 80, 
• 92-8,190 
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Knowledge, "usdess," 147, 806-9 Meaning, double^ 116-^,128, 
Knox, H. V,, 86 n., 147 «. 166, 288 

* extension of, J18, 246 

Langnage, defects of, 86 n., 158- general and special, ^4, 144, 

9, 198, 241-7, and see Name' 283, 236, 241, 263, 269,* 
Law of causation, 14, 83, ^3 801 

identity, 109-11, 142, 230, in connotatioi^ and denotation, 

276, 280 I 246-8, 261, 260 

Logic, compared with common in detail#, 30, 46, 49, 66, 71, 
sense, 26, 109, 203-4, 226, 79, 93, 276 

230-2, 257, 263, 272, 276, in reference names, 196, 292-4 
286-9 “logical,” 184-6 • 

difficulties in applying, 23, 59, sham explanations of, 156, 160, 

106, 109-11, 143-5, 283, w 163, 168-83, 307-8 
286 speaker’s, 188, 204, 243, 24^ 

fgrmal (or traditional), 13, 21, 270 * *• 

28, 69, 77, 103, 109-111, usual, 236, 289, 241-8, 260 . 

* 114, 184, 143, 154, 184, vacillating, 160, 168-70, 181 * 

191, 203-6, 260, 267, 273, “Mere,” A, rtO, and see Sim- 
276, 288-290, 298, 308 * pliciter 

inductive, 82, 89, 96, 103 n. Metaphor, m-8 
theory of, 13, 146-9, 189, 232- Midlle term, 77-9, 296, ■and see 
283, 276-7, 2rt-81, 286, Ambiguity 

298-361 * MiU, J. S., 96 n., 206, 245, 292 

“Logical character,” 267, 292, Minor preiilliss, 22, 290, 296 

296 Misleading ‘ ‘ truth,” 23, 6#, 109- 

meaning, 184-6 111, 144,^77, 302-5 

“Logically bound,” 40 Mood and figure, 186 n., 189 

M^or premiss, 22, 60, 55, 290-1, Name and fact, 86, 106-8, 144, 

296 I 196, 231-3, 236, 240, 276, 

Maxims, 23^, 126, 136-6, 176 279, 298 

Meaning, •bsenee of, 160-2, descriptive, 34, 107, 119, 124, 

170, 176, 179-83, 218 . 144, 216,231, 241-7, 280, 

266, 286, 302, 305 * 276 

and application, 23-61, 74, reference, 196, 294 

109-11, 112, 144, 174-8, Natural and artificial tdasseB, 84- 
272, 286, 299 36, 190, 279 

and consequences, 272, 806 Negative criticism, 47-9, 62, 65, 
and context, 148, 249, 29^02 87-8, 183, 194, 207 

and emphasis, 292-4, 297 

and purM^ 148, 160, 243, Obi|pvation and experiment, 84 
• 298-807 ?».?89 

changes in, 246-7 Occasion and purpose, 144-l| 

“correct,” 170, 176, 221 199, 280-8,269, 801 

261, 266, 2ii, 268 jt 

dictionary, 12^ 167, 167, 188, Perfect definition, 122, 164, 262, 
241, 248, 246, AS, 260, 266 • 266, 262 
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Petitio prinoipii^ m Begging the 


question 

Peat hoe, 90, 207 
PFacticaP certainly, 64, 70, and 
* see Sufficiency 

difference, 222-8, 238, 240, * 
256, 807 

Practice and theSy, 308-9 I 
Pragmatism, 147 n., 298-809 
Predicate term, 78, 197, 255, 
259, 290 

indication, 194, 298, 296 
Prejudice, 212, 299 
Premisses, 22, 50, 55, 78, 290-^ 
296, and au Syllogism 
P^bftbility, numerical, 64-71, 
91 n., 126 

Progress, in disputes, 11, 47, 
52-8, 81-3, «6, 102, 104, 
112 

in knowledge, 93^, 101, 197, 
22% 248, 245, 258, 26^ 
Proper names, 196, 292-4 
Proposition and assertion, 77 n., 
307 ^ • 

disjunctive, 228 
hypothetiesd, 296 
singular, 282 n. 
universal, 19 n. 

Proverbs, interpretation of, 23, 
61, 135-6. 176 

Purpose and meaning, 148, 160, 
248, 298-802 
and truth, 801-5 
importance relative to, 127-221, 
238, 25^ 269, 301, 313 
iu dass-ni&es, 84-5, 190, 278 
^ variations of, 144-6, 199, 280- 
83, 259, 301 


Question and assertion, 161, 198-4 
bagging, 169, 201, 810 • « • 



Beasoning^ see Argument 
Reference names, 196, 292-4 e 


Refusal to argue, 6, 155, 165,. 

176, 202 n., 209 
ResemblaAe, essentia}, 83-6, 45, 
106, 222, 280, 318 
Rough distinction, 228-6, 284 
eiamples of, 17, 27, 85, llo, 
A9, 148, 226, 281, 310-12 
Rule and exception, 19, 21, 58- 
68, 71, 80 • 

application of, 14, 19-24, 61-3, 
78-7, 112, 134, 282, 285, 
295-7 

search foi^ 47, 55, 59 # 

Schiller, F. C. S., vi, 204 
Selection, 89, 108, and aee Ess^ce 
and Essential 

Self-contradiction, 109, 193, 196- 
200, 243.5 

Senl^nce, and assertion, 28, 78 n., 
148 91., 203, 206 
devoid of meaning, 161, 170, 
272, 368 

Simple and com^e# aigument, 
25-8, 45-8; 51 

fact, 27, 35, 51, 102, 105, 
192 n., 278-6, 812 
enumeration, 90 

SimplicUer and aecundvm quid, 
144-5, 207 

Simplicity, excessive 26, 46, 51, 
103, 275 • 

** Single ” assertion, 18, 192 
Singular *’ proposition, 282 n. 
So-called, A, 108*9, 144, 197, 

242, 279 

Speaker’s meaning, 188, 204, 

243, 248, 270 

Special application, 185-7, 144, 
J72, 217, 238 

meani^, 74, 144, 288, 285, 
241, 253, 257, 259, 801 
Stages in dispi^, A-9, 71, ^8, 

* 80, 140 

Statement, abstract, 287, and 
^ Applica^n 
an? assertion, 28, 78 148 

a IS., 208, •206 
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. Statement, conciseness in, 45-50 
clumsiness in, 131, 142, 158, 
162, 167, 197, Aid au In- 
complete description 
Statistics, 65-71, 91 n. 
raps in causation, 99-101^84 
in syllogism,' 75-7, 134,^87 
Sub-classes, 119, 124, 129, 158- 
159, 167, 220-21, 262, 284- 
285, 313 

Subject term, 197, 290, 293 
Subtle error, 7, 99, 101, 140, 
.239 • 

Sufficiency, 229, 233, 256, 259, 
263, 270, 305, 314 
Surreptitious assumption, 39 n., 
201, 205, 212, 216 
Syllogism, analysis of, 75-7, 134- 
137, 147-9, 287-8, 296 
and analogy, 36-40 * 

pditio pnndpiif 205 
as rule and case, 19-24, 73-7, 
282, 285 • 

“hypotlbtiflbl,** 290 
in formal logic? 77, 114 184- 
191, 282 71 . 

with ambiguous middle, 77-9, 

114, 133-9, 147, 185 71 ., 

283-4, 305 
Synonyms, 209-211 

Tautology, ^ 68 , and see Identity 
Tentative ebjections, 47-9," 52, 
55, 87-8,^188, 194, 207, 
209 t 

Terms, antecedent and con- 
sequent, 290-92 
middle, 77-9, 296, and see 
Ambiguity 

predicate, 78, 197, 255,^59, 
290 


THE 


Terms, subj^t, 197, 296 
Theory and fact, 105-7, 231, 
239 

and practicef 308-81(f 
Translation and definition, 249f 
» 252, 261, 269-71 

Truth and consequences, 272, 
r 298-808 

and purpose, 301-5 
in the abstract, 13, 240 
misleading, 23, 64, 109-111, 
144,177,302-5 • 

sufficient, 60-68, 70, 305 * 

0 undeniable, 13, 14, 23, 109- 
111, 144, 171-8, 181, 217, 
302-5 ^ 6 . 


Undistributed jpiiddle, 185 n. 
Univocal woros, 115, 119, 147, 
165 

Useless knowledge, 147, 306-9 
Us 6 al meaning, 235, 2^, 241-3, 
260 

Vacillation betweA m^ings, 
160, 168^70, 181 
Vagueness, degrees of, 22 
important, 121-3, 126-9, 155- 
160, 233, 256, 263, 813 
in rules, 23-33, 61, 75-7, 112, 
135 

Verbid contradiction, 108, 130, 
195-9 

• dispute, 102 , 157, 181, 235-9 
“Verbalism,” 121, 142-9, 285 
Verification, see Ext»eriment 

Wedge argument, 40-4^ 

Words, see Name 
Wordiness, see Verbalism 
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